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This translation, first published in 1992, presents one of the most 
memorable medieval ballads, largely because it contains a number of 
surprises and falsified expectations. 


Jaufre, the hero, arrives at the court of King Arthur with a total and 
naive faith in the King and his ability to effect a total transformation 
in his followers by inducting them into the order of knighthood. As 
his quest proceeds, he learns the mistake in his idealised view of chi- 
valry and his uncompromising view of pure justice, untempered by 
mercy. By charting the choices Jaufre makes in military and amorous 
encounters and the effectiveness of his responses to social trials and 
temptations, the audience discerns the route to independent adulthood, 
prestige and virtue, as the poet conceives of them. This fascinating 
reissue will be of particular value to students and academics researching 
the concepts typically explored within medieval ballads and romances. 
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Introduction 
Manuscripts, Editions, Translations 


Jaufre survives in two complete manuscripts, Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, francais 2164 (known as A), ca. 1300, and 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, frangais 12571, (known as B), by an 
early fourteenth-century Italian scribe; these may be supplemented by 
two selections in fourteenth-century anthologies and two thirteenth- 
century leaves used in bindings of other works. 

In the first volume of his Lexique roman (1838), Raynouard 
published an abbreviated (ca. 8900 lines) version of the poem, based 
on MS B with some emendations from A; Breuer’s 1925 edition is 
complete, but also based on MS B. Brunel’s edition (1943), using A as 
a base but incorporating a number of fairly lengthy passages found only 
in B and keeping B’s lineation, is followed here, and should be 
consulted for fuller information concerning the manuscripts (1: xix- 
Xxxiv) and the language of the poet (1: liv—lxiv) and of the scribes (1: 
Ixv—Ixxi, and 2: v—xii). An edition of the poem, slightly modified from 
Brunel’s text, was published in 1960 by Nelli and Lavaud, with a 
facing page modern French translation. 

Two Renaissance adaptations of Jaufre survive, one in French 
and one in Spanish. Claude Platin shuffled together the events of Jaufre 
and of Renaut de Beaujeu’s Le Bel Inconnu into a lengthy prose work 
entitled L’hystoire de Giglan filz de Messire Gauvain qui fut roy de 
Galles et de Geoffroy de Maience son compaignon, transforming the 
son of the otherwise unknown Dozon into the son of Doon de Maience. 
The plot of Jaufre is kept basically intact, although there are some 
interesting omissions and abbreviations and, occasionally, new scenes 
which offer a sixteenth-century perspective on the poem. In Spain, a 
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greatly modified version of the story appeared as Cronica de los muy 
notables cavalleros Tablante de Ricamonte y de Jofre hijo del conde 
Don Ason; the additions, omissions and alterations make it quite 
obviously a totally different work. The TYablante, like many of the 
Libros de Caballerias, became the source of a metrical romance in the 
Philippines. Although Brunel speaks rather slightingly of “les Malais, 
qui l’apprennent dans une version de la légende écrite dans |’un de 
leurs dialectes,” it is in fact a polished, “high-culture” Tagalog poem 
of 468 quatrains of assonanced alexandrines (Fansler 217). 

Modern translations of Jaufre begin with Mary-Lafon in 1856, 
who published a French translation of Raynouard’s abbreviated version; 
this work is noteworthy for its etchings by Gustave Doré, which in 
their selection of detail and subtle falsifications of the poem provide 
interesting insights into nineteenth-century views of medieval culture. 
Alfred Elwes’ English version, based on Mary-Lafon, appeared in 
London in the same year, accompanied by the Doré illustrations, but 
without attribution to Doré; this version was recently reprinted in the 
Newcastle Forgotten Fantasy series. Elwes’ text was updated by 
Vernon Ives in 1935, and published along with some rather less 
interesting illustrations, “for young readers.” Brunel’s own adaptation, 
published in 1950, is a similar simplification, with changes, deletions 
and additions conditioned more by his expectations of his audience than 
by his considered opinions about the poem and its meaning. More 
recently, an abridged translation by Michel Zink appeared in the 


compendious La Légende Arthurienne: Le Graal et la Table Ronde 
(1989). 


Authorship and Date 


Jaufre-critics who have attempted large-scale interpretations of 
the poem are unanimous in dating it to the first third of the thirteenth 
century; those who have made the dating their exclusive concern have 
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argued that the poem, or at least part of it, is as early as the 1160s. 
The assertions of an early date seem motivated by the belief that the 
poem becomes better if we can consider it prior to Chrétien, and 
proceed on the basis of a number of highly questionable methods and 
presuppositions. 

The poem’s references to a “King of Aragon” have loomed 
large in such discussions. Three candidates have been advanced: 
Alfons I (in Catalonia; II of Aragon), 1152?-1196; Pere I (II of 
Aragon), 1177?-1213; and Jaume I, 1208-1285. Despite the variety of 
the choices, justifying dates from 1169 to 1225, each of the critics 
speaks with the utmost certainty: “les expressions dont se sert l’auteur 
en parlant du roi d’Aragon ne peuvent s’appliquer qu’a Jacques le 
Victorieux” (Paris 1888, 215); “La dédicace du roman... ne peut 
s’appliquer logiquement qu’ a Alphonse II” (Lejeune 1953, 746); “JI 
n’est pas douteux que le prince dont il s’agit ici est le célébre roi 
Jacques I* le Conquérant” (Brunel, 1:xxxvii); “Concurren, pues, en 
Alfonso II, y sélo en Alfonso II, los cuatro puntos que antes hemos 
senalado como necessarios para identificar al rey a quien va dedicado 
el Jaufré” (Riquer 1955, 445). 

These emphatic conclusions are all based on identical 
information from the poem and similar pieces of historical evidence. 
The poet calls the King of Aragon “joven coronat” (79) and says that 
his first experience of battle was a victory over the Infidel (72-74). 
Paris says that Jaume I was sufficiently young when crowned and that 
he “obtint un succés réel” at the siege of Peniscola in 1225 (Paris, 
215); Brunel concurs, and asserts that although Alfons I and Pere I 
were young enough, their first battles were not against Moslems. Paul 
Remy comes to Pere’s defense by pointing out that “Cel per ge Deu es 
decresutz” (74) could mean “heretics” as well as “Moslems,” and that 
Pere captured an Albigensian stronghold in 1205 (Remy 1950, 1359). 
Lejeune says that Pere was too old in 1205 to be considered “young,” 
and that his victory was too insignificant; that all the Spanish historians 
she consulted concurred in declaring Jaume’s siege of Peniscola a 
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defeat (Lejeune 1953, 735). When Alfons I began his efforts at 
reconquest, however, “le jeune roi avait dix-sept ans” (Lejeune 1953, 
736, her emphasis). Riquer, by far the ablest historian of Catalonia in 
the group, points out that Peniscola was not Jaume’s first battle, for he 
had undertaken a number of battles against rebellious vassals in 1223, 
battles which were neither against infidels nor conspicuously successful 
(Riquer 1955, 443). 

These arguments miss the point, for what matters in a 
dedicatory prologue is not whether its assertions are factual but whether 
they are the sorts of things that the full poetic and social context would 
allow. A poet praising a young king is likely to be less concerned with 
the monarch’s chronological age than with whether it is appropriate to 
speak of his youth: in some circumstances, to do so is to cniticize, 
especially if there is even a hint of an allusion to Ecclesiastes 10:16, 
“Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child.” Similarly, if the 
monarch’s first battle against the infidel was still fresh in the audience’s 
memory, a poet would do well to mention it but be a fool to describe 
it impartially or critically: far better to fall in with the time-honored 
plan of “declaring victory and withdrawing,” especially if such a God- 
assisted victory over the enemies of God is an important element in the 
rhetoric of one’s poem. Yet Lejeune is so convinced that even poets 
must be factual that she dismisses Pere I as a possibility because he was 
twenty-three on his accession and his father, whose illustrious career 
had just ended, had begun his reign at ten: to say “jamais on n’a vu 
tant de qualités réunies chez un jeune couronné” (her emphasis) would 
be “maladroite.” What we do know, on the basis of the Catalan 
chronicles, large portions of which are based on poems roughly 
contemporaneous with the events (Soldevila and Concheff), is that the 
youth of Jaume I, during his early struggles with recalcitrant nobles and 
his early battles with the Moslems, was a subject of much debate, 
generally resulting in praise for his combination of youthful vitality and 
mature abilities (see, for example, §§ 49 ff. of Jaume’s Llibre dels 
Feits). 
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Both sides in the debate have, of course, adduced literary as 
well as historical evidence as parts of their argument. Brunel’s notes 
point frequently to passages which he considers imitations or borrowing 
from Chrétien; in order to support her claim for an early date, Lejeune 
focuses on refuting extreme claims and overstatements or, failing that, 
asserts that Chrétien borrowed from Jaufre. Jeanroy noted that most of 
the knights of the Round Table listed in Jaufre 101-109 and 8051-8056 
are “borrowed” from Chrétien; Lejeune is able to find pre-Chrétien 
sources for all the names except Cligés, and so is willing to grant that 
the Jaufre-poet knew Chrétien’s Cligés, but nothing later. Once again, 
among the critics who have been concerned with interpretation of the 
poem, Lejeune’s arguments have not found much favor. 

Proponents of an early date have also gathered all the 
references in twelfth-century sources to every “Jaufre,” “Geoffroy,” 
“Jofreit” and “Girflet” and, whenever possible, have asserted that they 
are references to the hero of this poem, often despite alternative 
convincing identifications by the editors of these various texts. The 
effort seems misguided: even if these Jaufre’s were our Jaufre, that 
would not prove that we have found references to this poem. 
Furthermore, if we follow the logic behind this argument, the 
references to Caradoc in Jaufre would be equally compelling proof that 
the Jaufre-poet knew the First Continuation of the Perceval. Unlike 
Lejeune, Lewent was careful enough to see this, and believed only that 
he had found “Provengal allusions to that hero” (Lewent 1946, 169), 
not “to this poem,” and accepted the view that the poem itself was 
composed between 1222 and 1232. 

The case for an early date seems to crumble in view of 
Melian’s reference to a minor episode in the First Continuation of 
Chrétien’s Perceval (13149-13162), in which a discourteous Kay is 
struck with a roasted peacock: even Riquer (1955, 452) sees an 
“evidente y casi literal” borrowing from an indisputably thirteenth- 
century text. It was this discovery that led to a renewed version of the 
two-poet theory, at a time when it seemed to have been laid to rest 
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once and for all. Riquer takes the parallel to the First Continuation as 
proof that the poem as we have it is a thirteenth-century production. 
His faith in the equation of “the King of Aragon” with Alfons I, 
however, and his acceptance of Lewent’s and Lejeune’s analyses of 
Peire Vidal and Giraut de Bornelh lead him to assert that it is also a 
product of 1169-1170. He postulates two authors, A and B. A, writing 
for Alfons I, is the author of the “dedications” to the King and the 
leper episode in which one of them is embedded; of the first episode at 
Monbrun, since Giraut alludes to it; of the herdsman episode, since 
Giraut alludes to it; of the end of the romance, since Peire Vidal 
alludes to it; of the name Guilalmier, since no thirteenth-century poet 
would call Arthur’s wife anything but Guenevere; and perhaps of the 
Black Knight episode, since Beroul’s Tristan has a Black Knight 
(Riquer 1955, 458). 

The two-poet theory has a long history. The twelve last lines 
(10945-10956) of Jaufre seem to suggest that it is the work of two 
different poets, one who began it (“cel quel romantz comenset,” 10949) 
and one who completed it (“aquel que l’acabet,” 10950). Raynouard, 
Mahn and Diez all spoke of the work as composite. Lewent argued that 
the first poet’s work, in the section before the narrative is interrupted 
in the leper episode, is a random collection of battles in which the hero 
demonstrates only courage and strength; he considered the second 
section to be more concerned with love and generosity, more lyrical 
and ironic in tone, and more interested in psychology and moralization. 
These arguments were countered by Brunel with the claim that the 
differences are readily explicable in the context of a unified authorial 
project, as both tone and the hero’s character respond to changes in 
circumstance. Before the unknown knight can become engaged in the 
central problems of the poem, he must be revealed to the audience as 
a worthy romance hero; once this is done, he can become involved in 
incidents which allow more complex responses. In addition, Brunel 
argues that a continuator would have betrayed himself by some error 
or innovation in the plot, whereas in fact there are only a few minor 
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inconsistencies, more than offset by structural parallels and narrative 
links between the beginning and the end. Stimming, followed. by 
Breuer, argued with detailed analysis for a unity of tone and spirit, 
dominated by interest in piety, courtesy and the picturesque. None of 
the early “separatists” has demonstrated any difference between the two 
portions in style or language; as for Riquer’s more elaborate theory, as 
Baumgartner (1978, 634) says, it must be considered “jusqu’a nouvel 
ordre, invérifiable....” 

The words in the text which have been claimed as support for 
the two-poet theory are themselves subject to differing interpretations. 
Brunel believed that “cel quel romantz comenset” and “aquel que 
l’acabet” refer to the same man from different temporal points of view, 
and that the lines distinguish the past, for which one can do nothing but 
ask pardon, from the future, in which one may avoid error (1: xxxvii). 
Jauss concurs, and goes on to suggest that there is a parallel to the 
poet’s structuring of a work which begins as secular and profane but 
ultimately is imbued with spiritual meaning (Jauss 1953-4, 75). 
Eckhardt has argued that the meaning of key words in the passage is 
not as transparent as the separatist critics have suggested. She notes that 
“acabar” can mean “obtain” or “acquire” as well as “complete”; 
“aquel que l’acabet,” then, would refer to the King of Aragon who 
received the work, a contention bolstered by the fact that the poet prays 
that this person may “reinar” (10951), which is more likely to mean 
“reign” than “live” or “prosper” (Eckhardt, 195). The context of these 
twelve lines also raises serious doubts: only the first four appear in 
both manuscripts of the poem. MS A ends, mid-sentence, with “Ar 
preguem tuit comunalment/ Qe cel que venc a naissement/ Per totz nos 
autres a salvar,/ Que, sil platz, el dein perdonar,” at the end of a sheet. 
It might well have continued with a single couplet naming the person 
or people for whom we ought to pray. Both “cel quel romantz 
comenset” and “aquel que l’acabet” exist only in MS B, and the entire 
passage bears traces of being a rather clumsy scribal addition. They 
refer to the poem as a “romantz” (10949) and a “libre” (10955), while 
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in the body of the poem it is called “canso” (85), or “novas” (16, 21), 
or “cumte” (1). There is a shift from a first-person-plural address to 
the audience (“preguem,” 10945) to a second-person plural (“Amen 
digatz,” 10954), and an inelegant repetition in 10954 of the 
“comunalment” of 10945. If we had other, solid evidence of dual 
authorship, these lines, even if they were found in both manuscripts, 
could be nothing more than corroborating evidence; as it is, they are 
not proof of anything. 

Perhaps the most complex argument about the poem’s date 
comes from Gert Pinkernell, who has used a method previously applied 
to Flamenca and Parzival to correlate the poem’s events day by day 
with a real-time calendar. He assumes that Jaufre’s battle with Taulat 
takes place on St. John’s Day, because that would be the anniversary 
of Melian’s capture; then he counts backwards from St. John’s Day and 
finds that Pentecost was June 12. Pentecost fell on June 12 in 1166, 
1177, 1261 and 1272; 1177 is Pinkernell’s choice. Even if there were 
no problems in detail, the assumption that the poet was using the 
current calendar in constructing his poem is questionable; as it is, 
Pinkernell is constrained to make a number of troublesome leaps in 
order to create his calendar for the poem’s event. He takes every 
individual reference to a number of days as precise, despite the 
suspicious frequency of periods of “eight days,” some of which are 
manifestly inaccurate (Kay 1979). He must read MS B’s “al .XV. dia” 
at 1579, even though MS 4A, which is so central to his theory, spells 
out the number: “al singen dia” (on the fifth day). The accuracy of line 
5458, to which Pinkernell draws attention (Pinkernell 1972, 363 n. 13), 
results from an editorial decision made in order to impose accuracy on 
the text: MS B reads “.viij jorntz o plus,” MS A reads “ben u mes e 
plus,” but Brunel and Nelli-Lavaud, who have also been counting the 
days, emend to “ben .vj. jors e plus.” Similarly, Pinkernell’s 
assignment of a single date for the arrival at Cardueil of the people 
Jaufre sends after defeating the Knight of the White Lance, the sirven 
and the lepers suggests that Realismus is not one of the poet’s major 
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concerns. It takes Jaufre less than two days to reach the habitations of 
Estout, the Knight, the sirven and the lepers. It takes Estout two days 
to reach Cardueil; why then does it take the sirven’s captives two weeks 
to make the same journey, on horseback? And why could they make no 
better time than the lady, the mother and all the babies freed from the 
lepers?—for they all, according to Pinkernell’s schema, set out on day 
three but do not arrive at Cardueil until day seventeen (Pinkernell 1972, 
365-366). 

Each of the points raised by the critics reviewed here suggests 
possible conclusions about the date and the authorship of the poem, but 
none of them proves a conclusion; in the absence of solid evidence to 
the contrary, and given the unanimity of interpretive critics, it seems 
best to treat Jaufre as a poem from the first third of the thirteenth 
century. 


Artistic Achievement 


Experience from teaching this poem has shown that it contains 
a number of surprises and falsified expectations: readers who do not 
already know the story would be well advised to delay reading further 
in this introduction until they have finished the poem. 

According to the traditional division of medieval adventure 
romances into “romans biographiques” and “romans épisodiques,” 
Jaufre must be considered “biographical,” in that it recounts not merely 
a single episode in the life of its hero but a sequence of events 
describing his progress towards the situation of a “senior,” the desired 
goal of all the comparable young men in the audience. It is not, of 
course, a biography in the modern sense of the word: it stops with his 
marriage, telling us nothing of his later life, and begins at a moment 
just prior to his becoming a knight, telling us nothing about his early 
years and very little about his family background. The few short weeks 
it covers, however, are the crucial period in the eyes of that same 
audience: they too are knights, and their minds are centered on the 
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question of how to escape from the round of services to their lord by 
becoming established lords themselves. Like so many others, this poem 
gives them, in the form of a narrative, a set of directions for attaining 
that goal. They see a young man, much like themselves, proceeding 
through a set of experiences and challenges, sometimes succeeding and 
sometimes (temporarily) failing; by charting the choices he makes in 
military and amorous encounters and the efficacy of his responses to 
social trials and temptations, they learn the author’s ideas about the 
route to independent adulthood. By the end of the poem, the hero is 
rewarded for his efforts by liberation through the acquisition of a wife 
and a castle, and the audience shares vicariously in his triumphant 
arrival. 

Many surviving medieval adventure romances accomplish these 
same tasks, each in its own way; yet each makes use of the audience 
fears and desires and of a limited framework of plot devices and 
patterns in its own particular way. The particularities of Jaufre are 
most readily observable through an examination of the parallels and 
contrasts between the sets of responses to love and to combat exhibited 
by the collectivity of knights (at the court of Arthur and the court of 
Monbrun) and by Jaufre himself, at various turning points in the 
narrative. 


The Courts 


Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table are never quite up 
to the challenges which the romance authors have prepared for them. 
This is, in part, a narrative necessity: if the established knights could 
perform all the tasks facing the court, what need would there be for the 
new hero? In addition, however, such an initial situation gives the poet 
a great deal of scope for criticism of particular social values, for he has 
a large set of possibilities in his choice of causes for the initial 
deficiency at court, ranging from the individual weaknesses of the 
knights involved to a fundamental flaw in the principles of social 
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organization in the kingdom. In Chrétien’s earliest surviving romance, 
Erec et Enide, the inherent defects in Round Table society may be seen 
in the forces which threaten to tear it apart: (1) knightly talents are 
being used in order to win a relatively trivial reward, not in service of 
any collective ideal; (2) knights are more concerned with their own 
prestige and that of their lady loves than with either group solidarity or 
meaningful social action; and (3) the king allows himself to be so 
bound by traditional custom and respect for his own word as law that 
he utters and adheres to a command which could easily result in the 
disintegration of the society. Not surprisingly, by the end of the poem 
the audience has seen the hero progress by accepting the contradiction 
of his own orders, by the dismantling of various “customs,” and by 
placing the service of others ahead of his own personal desires. 
Readers of Jaufre accustomed to taking a poet’s words of 
direct address to his audience at face value will find a great deal of 
unequivocal praise of the Round Table. Arthur was the bravest and 
most accomplished king of his time, and praise of him and of the 
exploits of his chosen knights will never die; no one ever came there 
in need and left without their aid: unjustly disinherited ladies and 
orphans are singled out for special mention. Similar remarks pepper the 
whole poem, either from the poet himself or from his characters. From 
the beginning, however, there are strong indications of an ironic stance 
toward Arthur’s court and indeed toward the whole Arthurian legend. 
The poet slyly admits that he never met King Arthur himself—who had, 
in Catalonia in the early thirteenth century?—but, as a rather fallacious 
authentification device, claims to have heard the tale from a relative of 
Arthur and Gawain (that is, from a Breton storyteller), as if that were 
proof of truth. The direct words of praise need to be evaluated, placed 
in the context of the actions of the King and the Round Table knights, 
and it is a context which provides a great deal of material for criticism. 
The most telling contradiction, of course, is the court’s response to the 
one unjustly disinherited lady who arrives to seek help: when she 
pleads, eloquently and forcefully, for the aid of the knights of the 
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famous Round Table, “no one said a word” (6329, 6355), and in the 
space between two halves of a rhyming couplet she vanishes, as they 
turn their attention to the story of someone else’s chivalric adventure. 

Like Chrétien, with the Hunt for the White Stag in Erec et 
Enide and Calogrenant’s wanderings in Yvain, the Jaufre-poet begins 
the action of his poem with a “preliminary fake adventure”; he goes 
further, in that he creates no links whatsoever between it and the main 
action of his story, so that its only function can be to comment on the 
participants in the episode itself. The venture into Brocéliande is 
structured as an analogue to a romance hero’s adventure, with a 
departure from the organized world of court life into the wilderness and 
a return with something previously lacking at court, but as we learn at 
the end of the scene—and the deflation is all the more complete because 
we do not know the facts until the end—this is a completely ersatz 
“adventure,” cooked up only to be an apparent fulfillment of the 
court’s need for a story of adventure; the reward at the end of the 
action goes not to the successful participant in the achievement, but to 
the man who devised the undertaking, and it is every bit as trivial as 
(and subtly modified from) the reward in Erec et Enide. As the events 
unfold, neither the King nor the Round Table knights display the 
qualities for which romances generally praise Arthurian courts. Arthur 
does not follow the ideal structured sequence of the decision-making 
process as outlined by Boutet (1985), but sets policy, determines the 
particular course of action and decides on detailed strategy all by 
himself; his impetuous decision results in disaster for himself, and leads 
to despair among all his knights. In his confrontation with the strange 
beast, he tries, in sequence, the three different approaches used in other 
romances to defeat such a creature, but neither his royal charisma nor 
his knightly weapons nor his peasant-like brute force is of any avail. 
His knights’ attempts to rescue him lead to a total loss of dignity and 
even of individual identity, as they dress in whatever clothes happen to 
be handy; in the context, they are also totally useless. 
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If romance authors show the advancement of their characters 
through the construction of a sequence of parallel scenes with 
progressive differences—the hero fights three men, then five men, then 
one hundred men, or the hero fights for himself, then for his friends, 
then for strangers—then they may also show stagnation by placing 
identically structured scenes at the beginning and end of their poems. 
This is the narrative strategy followed by the Jaufre poet. After we 
have seen the carefully patterned sequence of successes and failures of 
the hero which points to the qualities deemed admirable in the poet’s 
world, we are treated to a second débacle, in which king and court 
once again fall prey to the dangers which result from impetuous 
individual usurpation of command and collective despair in the face of 
emergency. Arthur’s second beast-battle activates all the same personal 
and social resources in the court as the Brocéliande episode, with the 
same resultant shame for (and critique of) its members. 

The second major court in the poem is at the castle of 
Monbrun. Its leader, the heroine Brunissen, is, like Arthur, given 
extravagant praise, although of course it is the sort of praise the age 
gave to women, and concentrates on her beauty and her innate virtue 
rather than her prowess or leadership abilities. She too is said to rule 
over a collection of worthy knights, each one possessed of great martial 
power, and the implication is clear that her womanly virtues are at least 
part of the inspiration for their valor. When put to the test, however, 
the virtues of Monbrun are no greater than the virtues of the Round 
Table. The first act of the beautiful, virtuous Brunissen is to pass a 
death sentence on a stranger for the heinous sin of disturbing her sleep; 
her best warriors are incapable of carrying out her commands, 
incapable, that is, until they stop acting like knights and take on the 
role of an undifferentiated mob of footsoldiers. As we learn later, the 
dominant military tradition at Monbrun is the loss in single combat to 
knights from outside: five hundred of them have been defeated by 
Taulat in their attempts to rescue their lord Melian. 
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The current response of the people of Monbrun to the capture 
and torture of their leader assimilates them, as a collective, to the 
Round Table knights who fall into a panic when Arthur is captured by 
the beast in Brocéliande. The parallels highlight one of the poet’s chief 
criticisms of court life and court social structure. Melian’s followers 
who have attempted to do something for him—the five hundred knights 
and the lady who ministers to his wounds—are greatly saddened by 
their inability to rescue him, but those who have stayed at home have 
fallen into despair. Worse still, it is a regulated despair, conveniently 
relegated to certain hours of the day and subject to a taboo. They do 
not speak of their grief, they do not allow anyone else to speak of their 
grief, and they do not allow their grief to impinge on their daily round 
of courtly diversions. Here again, as with Arthur’s encounters with 
magical beasts, the poet makes his point through repetition without 
significant variation: all the people of the region react to Jaufre’s 
questioning about their ritualized breast-beating with the same violence, 
and, later in the poem, when their new hero Jaufre is taken from them, 
they fall again into despair and uncontrolled lamentation which, as they 
are reminded by a convenient archbishop, is completely pointless and 
unproductive. 

The poem’s third chief court, the one which is the focus of the 
poet’s optimism for a resolution to the problems plaguing the first two, 
is both more “real” and more “ideal”: it is the court of the King of 
Aragon. Both king and court are beneficiaries of the poet’s praise; the 
court, however, is also subject to some criticism, of a sort which by 
implication at least serves as a warning to the king. There is rather 
more material about the royal “patron” than is usual in romances, and 
he is given rather more complete credit for the existence of the poem: 
in the interrupting direct address to the audience during the leper 
episode, the poet declares that it is only because of his love for the king 
that he will carry on his story and rescue his hero. The critique of this 
king’s courtiers, unlike Arthur’s or Brunissen’s, is of the “save us from 


bad advisers” sort, and was quite widespread in the age, coinciding 
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with the replacement of noble councils by a bureaucracy of talented 
commoners as feudal kingdoms began the transition into modern states. 
The ascendancy of such upstarts was seen by the members of the 
romance-producing and -consuming class as causally linked to the 
usurpation of monarchical status by formerly primus inter pares kings. 
The King of Aragon is being urged by this poem not to imitate such 
leaders and not to surround himself with such advisers; rather, he is to 
be “God’s new knight,” to attend with his heart to the exploits of Jaufre 
and learn to avoid the sorts of errors—inherent in the Round Table, and 
Monbrun, and (initially) in Jaufre himself—which have undermined the 
values of a well-ordered baronial society. 


Jaufre and War 


A romance hero must win military success to earn the respect 
of the court—and of the audience. In some surviving poems— generally 
those which have not found favor with modern audiences—his military 
activities are quite unproblematic, as his martial excellence is 
established either through simple generalized descriptions of his 
successes in wars or jousts in a host of different regions or by lengthy 
accounts of his repeated victories against single opponents in one 
extended tournament. The Jaufre-poet, more in the tradition of 
Chrétien, makes use of the need for a display of such fighting skills to 
examine some of the problems—both practical and ethical—which the 
members of his audience encountered during the course of their 
military careers. Although Jaufre is presented as a bit of an outsider to 
the Round Table, and spends very little time there before undertaking 
his adventures, his battles show a man who shares some of the 
insufficient and contradictory attitudes which threaten the court, and the 
poet has created a sequence of encounters designed to suggest a 
corrective path. 

Jaufre arrives at Arthur’s court with a complete and rather 
naive faith in the king and his ability to effect a total transformation in 
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his followers by making them members of the order of knighthood. 
Shortly afterwards, he has the opportunity to put his new-found status 
to the test, as he sets out into the wilderness to track down and punish 
Taulat for an insult to the king and queen—for that is his perspective 
on the murder of an innocent knight. He is not, however, allowed to 
proceed quickly and directly to his intended goal. Romance heroes 
rarely avoid a series of subsidiary adventures, which come to them 
either before they complete their initial project or—as with Erec and 
Yvain—which are somehow enforced on them after they have achieved 
their initial aims a bit too easily for the author’s liking. His first four 
battles, with Estout de Vertfueil, the Knight of the White Lance, the 
footsoldier and the lepers, form an ordered sequence which reveals 
both the inappropriateness of his faith in ritual knighthood and codified 
battle techniques and the collateral dangers in his high valuation of 
justice, or rather, of Justice. 

None of these battles follows the script. The adversaries do not 
adhere to the rules of civilized combat, and Jaufre, if he had followed 
the rules, would have been killed before he was a thousand lines into 
his story. The weapons and defensive armor given to him by the good 
King Arthur prove to be totally useless in his first battle, as they are 
systematically shredded—the severing of a spur, the ritual sign of the 
degradation of a knight, is singled out for special mention—by the 
villainous Estout. The Knight of the White Lance violates all the 
conventions of mercy, the soldier fights from a distance, with darts and 
stones, and the giant leper wields a massive club. Even the social rank 
of the successive opponents points to a downward path, as the hero 
faces a castellan, then a knight, then a renegade infantryman, and 
finally a subhuman monster. Of necessity, Jaufre replies with equally 
unchivalric techniques. He defeats Estout by grabbing him from behind 
and squeezing him until he crumples. He disposes of the Knight of the 
White Lance by hanging him on his own gallows. He rips off the 
soldier’s arm and slices off his feet as he lies on the ground. He slashes 
away at the giant leper’s hip; when his victim, in his death throes, 
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dropkicks him across the room, Jaufre is so stunned that he strikes the 
“damsel in distress” he is supposed to be rescuing. 

Jaufre’s motivation in each of these encounters is the same as 
in his pursuit of Taulat. He is out to punish evil, and, by any 
reasonable criteria, his opponents are evil. In the realization of this 
desire, however, it becomes clear that his pursuit of justice is obsessive 
and his perspective is blinkered. He shows, repeatedly, a concern with 
principle which focuses his attention on the villain to the exclusion of 
any interest in the victims. In his zeal to punish Estout, he is ready to 
leave a wounded knight bleeding to death in the wilderness, and needs 
to be called back and asked to summon aid; he forgets to ask the 
soldier if he has any captives until after he has sliced off his legs; 
before rescuing the kidnapped baby, he interrogates the mother as to 
the Rights and Wrongs of the case, and his promise to her—“I’ll get 
your baby back for you, dead or alive!”—is rather disquietingly 
ambiguous. 

The outconte of the battle with the Knight of the White Lance 
raises questions not so much about Jaufre’s personal motives as about 
the whole concept of retributive justice. The Knight has hanged his 
victims, deaf to their pleas for mercy, so Jaufre hangs him, deaf to his 
pleas for mercy. His attempt at self-justification, a loose paraphrase of 
the pronouncement “Judgment without mercy to him that hath not done 
mercy” (Epistle of St. James, 2:13), is also a self-condemnation. 
Although, in time, Jaufre’s experiences lead to a change in his stance, 
this critique of pure justice continues elsewhere in the poem, and the 
underlying problem remains, at the end, for the audience to solve. 
Melian de Monmelior insists on his rights, and, with the acquiescence 
of Arthur’s court, undertakes to punish Taulat for Taulat’s offenses 
against him; the punishment does not merely “fit the crime”: the 
punishment is a course of action physically—and, for some readers, 
ethically and affectively—identical to the crime. 

There are several turning points in Jaufre’s career as it relates 
to this question. His general adherence to an over-idealized view of 
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knightly abilities is clearest in his determination not to eat or sleep until 
he has defeated Taulat and just as clearly deflated when his real-world 
experiences leave him famished and exhausted. His progressive decline, 
as he battles evil without concern for correlative works of mercy, 
culminates in his imprisonment in the enchanted house, and his escape 
to an upward path begins only after he has felt his first pangs of pity, 
for the infant victims of the lepers. The most graphic indication of his 
earlier misunderstanding is his battle with the Black Knight: in his first 
encounters, he has fought against Evil by imposing his own form of 
justice on particular malefactors, but when he meets pure Evil, in the 
form of a devil from Hell, all his skills are totally ineffective. He uses 
all the battle tactics which succeeded in the first four adventures, and 
tries at least some of the methods for dealing with supernatural 
opponents in folklore, but nothing works. The hermit, in contrast, who 
has the weapons of Christ, can banish—but not, of course, destroy—the 
devil in a flash. Particular evil opponents can be slaughtered, but Evil 
itself is another matter. 

The reader has been led along a two-fold path towards the 
encounter with Taulat. Jaufre’s repeated expressions of haste and desire 
to punish the poem’s principal villain, along with our previous 
acquaintance with other romances, leads us to expect a truly climactic 
event, a knock-down drag-out battle to the finish, in which both men 
use all their physical resources to the limit. By the time the two men 
meet, however, much has changed. Jaufre has a new motive: what 
started out as a quest to punish Taulat for his insult to the King and 
Queen has become a quest to rescue Melian. When the long-awaited 
duel finally arrives, the men begin to charge each other at line 6036, 
and by line 6068 Taulat is begging for mercy; the reader who wanted 
“action” will have to settle for a homily on the self-destructive nature 
of pride. The task of “God’s new knight” in this world is to confront 
the evil-doer, slap him silly, await his conversion, and then grant him 
forgiveness and accept him back into the fold. 
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This process continues as Jaufre undertakes his final battle, 
with Fellon d’Albarua. Here, the prime motivation for the fight is the 
rescue of an unjustly disinherited maiden from a villain whose purposes 
and tactics are if anything more reprehensible than Taulat’s. The 
fighting lasts a little longer—from 9065 to 9125—but the outcome is 
basically the same. It is in Jaufre’s dealings with the mother of the two 
giants that the poet makes his point most clearly. She has been 
responsible, through her magical summoning of the Black Knight from 
Hell, for the devastation of a vast tract of land. Once her sons have 
been killed—for they are beyond the possibility of salvation—she is 
transformed from the hideous, threatening creature Jaufre meets as he 
enters her forest into a helpless old widow woman deprived of the 
support of her children. She has become, that is, precisely the sort of 
person a Round Table knight is supposed to protect, with no carping 
about the fact that she brought her misfortune on herself. Jaufre 
responds positively to her plight, and guarantees that she will be secure 
in her life if she removes her spell from the region: the “wasteland” is 
rejuvenated not by the use of force but by the acceptance of her 
conversion. 


Jaufre and Love 


The acquisition of a bride—the proper bride—and the castle 
and lands that go with her is as important and as complex a task for the 
romance hero as the acquisition and demonstration of properly 
governed military skills. In an age when marriage was the focal point 
for elaborate struggles between the interests of the hereditary 
aristocracy and the Church, and for an audience which lived in hopes 
of escape from dependent status through marriage, poets had to keep 
a bewildering array of competing needs under control. 

A romance bride must be beautiful and virtuous, beyond the 
poet’s powers of full description. Unless the hero is the son of a king, 
like Erec, she must be wealthy. Except under unusual circumstances— 
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as in Yvain, where the violation of this rule brings its own problems— 
she must be unmarried and even untouched. To be stable, a marriage 
must depend on the fully informed consent of the contracting partners: 
arranged marriages lead to adultery, as in Flamenca and Eracle, not 
infrequently with the man who made the arrangements, as in Tristan, 
Cligés and (potentially) in Guilhem de la Barra. The bride must be 
won, from a father or a father-substitute. Gawain’s relationships with 
Ydain in La Vengeance de Raguidel and with Lunete in Yvain suggest 
that nothing but a temporary dalliance is possible with an independent 
woman, and after Erec’s all-too-easy acquisition of Enide from her 
father Chrétien requires him to re-win her repeatedly, once from a man 
who has become her de facto guardian, before they can settle down. 
The most extreme example of family resistance comes in La Vengeance 
de Raguidel, in which Guengasoain will give his daughter only to a 
knight who is able to kill him, but in many other texts this motif is re- 
defined as a battle against a negative-father replacement. Dozens of 
romance maidens are held captive by wicked stepfathers, guardians, 
sultans and dragons; these obstacles are frequently left in place by a 
deceased father, as in Blandin de Cornoalha and the Prose Erec, as 
part of a test of the young man’s worth. 

The poets are careful to define possession of the lady’s wealth 
as a by-product of winning her love and not as the knight’s primary 
motive. Knights pointedly reject the advances of women whose only 
attraction is their wealth, or assert quite explicitly that they love her 
and not her possessions. It would be a brave and innovative poet 
indeed, however, who would challenge the audience’s associative 
linking between wives and wealth by writing a scene in which the 
blushing bride says “Since you do not want me for my money, we will 
give it all to the poor.” Conversely, when the knight shows interest 
only in the girl and not in the castle, as in Le Chevalier a l’Epée, it is 
a sure sign of trouble ahead. 

It would be difficult to find a reader who does not recognize 
as soon as Brunissen has been described that she and Jaufre are made 
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for each other. Her surpassing beauty and her complexion “whiter and 
more beautiful than snow frozen on a branch, than a rose with a fleur 
de lys” (3141-3143) are clear outward signs that she has been created 
to be the perfect match for the man with the powerful arms, tender 
laughing eyes, golden hair and face bronzed by the sun (523ff.). As 
early as 1253, Peire Guilhem, in his allegorical narrative Lai on cobra 
sos dregs estatz, saw the potential in these portraits and borrowed some 
details for his descriptions of the god of Love and Lady Merce. Armed 
with the certainty that Jaufre and Brunissen will end the poem in each 
other’s arms, the reader is able to observe and learn from the way in 
which the consummation is brought about; just as Chrétien used 
Yvain’s separation from Laudine and Erec’s estrangement from Enide 
to discover and reveal surer bases for their ultimate unions, the Jaufre- 
poet separates Jaufre from Brunissen not once but twice in order to 
guide his audience toward an understanding of the proper attitudes 
underlying a successful marriage. 

Jaufre has little in the way of a role model for his amatory 
activities. The role of women at Arthur’s court is considerably smaller 
than in Chrétien’s romances, as the queen plays only a very secondary 
part in the action and the only other women present are soudadeiras, 
courtesans: there is nothing comparable to the (obsessive and anti- 
social) love of the individual knights in Erec for their ladies, and there 
isn’t even any fuss made over who is the most beautiful to be the 
recipient of the enchanter’s kiss. Love, like adventure, is little more 
than a subject for talk (118-122). At Monbrun, women are said to play 
an essential role in the inspiration of chivalric excellence (3083-3126). 
As with the praise of the military abilities of the men at Cardueil and 
Monbrun, this high praise for the effects of love is juxtaposed with a 
narrative which calls it into question. Once again, however, the poet 
has created a set-piece which presents a statement of an ideal found in 
other romances in a form seductively attractive to connoisseurs of the 
genre, only to undercut its presuppositions by displaying the complete 
lack of effectiveness of the particular people operating under its rules. 
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Brunissen, who is the most beautiful and most accomplished of all these 
perfect women, shows how she offers hospitality to visitors by 
demanding that the innocent intruder into her garden be captured and 
killed. Her knights enjoy tales of love and prowess, and rejoice in their 
reputation as marvelous warriors because they are loyal lovers, but they 
are as incapable of worthy action as are their counterparts, the knights 
of the Round Table. In a Castle of Love, where there is a Garden of 
Love, they are Servants of Love. When their closed world is threatened 
by Taulat, they are, as individuals, powerless to resist, unable to defeat 
Jaufre in single combat and unable to rescue their imprisoned lord. One 
is left with the impression that the continued survival of Monbrun 
depends more on the skill of the architects and stonemasons who 
constructed the walls and the fortress than on the love-inspired prowess 
of its defenders. 

The amatory activities of the men of Cardueil and Monbrun 
require at least the consent, if not the active participation, of the 
women at court. In contrast, the giants and Fellon d’Albarua are 
willing to take women by force, either by direct physical assault on 
their bodies or by intimidation and warfare. The poet deals with the 
possibility of rape by asserting repeatedly that it is a sub-human 
technique for acquiring a woman. The very fact that he feels it 
necessary to examine the question and to insist on his attitude so 
forcefully is an indication that, in his society, such views did not “go 
without saying,” and even as he pushes such actions beyond the 
boundary of socially acceptable behavior he reveals the continuing 
strength of the desire to perform them. 

To further curb such violent sexual impulses in the audience, 
the author does more than present a hero who does not yield to them: 
Jaufre is also a rescuer of rape victims. In the first case, his actions are 
a by-product of his original goal. He enters the giant leper’s house in 
order to rescue the stolen baby, and happens to arrive in time to save 
the abducted woman. Later, however, when he catches the giant leper’s 
brother in the act of carrying away Augier’s daughter, her release is his 
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prime purpose. This second case establishes clearly that rescue of the 
victims of sexual violence—like rescue of the men captured of Estout, 
the sirven and Taulat—is a duty incumbent on God’s new knight, not 
simply an excuse for the display of military talent. Jaufre discovers that 
he has no time to waste, but must take Augier’s daughter with him to 
his battle with Taulat. This allows the author the possibility to present 
a second threat, in the form of Taulat’s plan to deliver her to his 
squires (5902-5912). This added dimension to Taulat’s evil, coupled 
with Fellon’s later similar threat against Fada de Gibel (8929-8935), 
conclusively establishes the link between “forced love” and total lack 
of knightly virtues. 

Each of the women Jaufre rescues is a potential bride for a 
romance hero. The woman saved from the giant leper is “a beautiful, 
cultured maiden from a rich and powerful family, the daughter of a 
powerful Norman count” (2241-2244), a man famous enough that she 
is sure that Arthur and his court will recognize his name (2954-2956); 
Caradoc marries such a woman, after rescuing her from a would-be 
rapist, in the First Continuation—she is, of course, required to prove 
her love for him by putting her life on the line to rescue him and to 
prove her chastity by passing a magical test. Fada de Gibel, once she 
has been rescued, has the power to grant a man’s every wish, and is 
not unlike the fairy bride in Lanval and related stories. Augier’s 
daughter is not quite so powerful or wealthy, but it is made clear that 
Jaufre would receive her family’s approval if he wanted to marry her. 

The poet, however, seems to be suggesting that none of these 
possible marriages would really be suitable. Robert of Siraure’s 
daughter, even prior to her abduction by the giant leper, has been 
travelling with another man, and the poet wants an “untouched” woman 
for his hero. Marriage to a fairy queen seems unthinkable in the work 
of a poet so concerned with establishing the necessity of living in the 
real world, not the abstract world of ideal chivalry. Marriage with 
Augier’s daughter would be an easy way for Jaufre to reach the young 


man’s goals: too easy, in fact. As a corollary, as women of more and 
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more categories are declared to be improper objects of their love, the 
men in the audience find their choices so limited that they are less 
likely to escape court life, more likely to continue on in service to their 
lords. 

Brunissen has all the characteristics missing in the others, and 
the circumstances of her winning fit all the poet’s requirements. She 
has been “saving herself” for just such a man as Jaufre: although 
Augier says that her one imperfection is that she has never had any 
interest in love (6913-6915), that is precisely what Jaufre wanted to 
hear, as he looks forward to making her “complete” (6899-6923). 

Neither Monbrun nor Cardueil offers Jaufre an acceptable 
model for proper behavior in love, any more than for proper chivalric 
action. When he meets Brunissen and falls in love with her, he is 
thrown back on his own resources, on the sorts of impulses the poet 
seems to consider natural in a young man. Although these competing 
tendencies are loosely analogous to the general undervaluation of love 
at Cardueil and the overvaluation at Monbrun, they are more extreme, 
inasmuch as they are less governed by social restraint. Jaufre’s 
insistence on the impossibility of “forced love” (3884—-3895)—and his 
need to remind himself that it is impossible—stands in contrast to the 
fin’ amors imagery surrounding the setting of his first meeting with 
Brunissen (3038-3049). Throughout his thoughts about Brunissen, 
Jaufre returns frequently to the word “paradise,” but of course a true 
garden of paradise, closed all about with marble, would not be so easy 
to enter. 

The mistress of this garden of love is described in excessively 
courtly imagery, but the actions she performs quickly reveal another, 
more sinister side to her. Her initial description is a combination of 
static and perfect purity and suggestions of receptiveness to male 
contemplation and advances, and is placed in a context which suggests 
that she is like a beautiful castle, desirable but unassailable (3119- 
3150). Within fifty lines, however, this paragon of passive feminine 
beauty 1s furious (“irada,” 3197), outraged because something or 
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someone has crossed the boundary into her paradise-garden, and 1s 
ordering her men to kill it, or him—she doesn’t care which—for 
inadvertently interrupting her sleep. 

This double image of sexual attractiveness and the threat of 
death to the young male who penetrates the barriers 1s common in 
medieval romances, sometimes in quite overt fashion. In Le Chevalier 
@ l’Epée, Gawain lies in bed with an attractive young woman and is 
ready to have his way with her when he is attacked by an enchanted 
sword which leaps off the wall of its own accord. In La Vengeance de 
Raguidel, Gawain enters the castle of a maiden who loves him without 
ever having seen his face; because he has not responded to her 
entreaties, she plans to have him guillotined when he puts his head 
through a window facing a perfumed garden. When Chrétien’s Yvain 
first meets Laudine, he clasps his hands and kneels before her like a 
true lover and tells her that nothing she could do would displease him. 
“Non sire? Et se je vos oci?” (“No, sir? And what if I kill you?” 1981) 
is her reply. 

Jaufre’s meeting with Brunissen follows this refined version of 
the motif, with nothing but verbal threats; the comparison with Yvain, 
however, highlights the Jaufre-poet’s greater fear of arbitrary female 
power. Laudine’s threat to kill Yvain is a response to the fact that he 
has killed her husband, a rather more serious crime than disrupting her 
sleep. Conversely, her prime aim in the scene is to justify to herself 
her own decision to take Yvain as her new husband, to give up the 
independence from male contro] that she has possessed for only a few 
days, while Brunissen’s behavior is, from start to finish, designed to 
keep her in the position of dominance she has had for at least the seven 
years of Melian’s captivity. Laudine’s attraction to Yvain fits perfectly 
into her social project, but Brunissen’s feelings for Jaufre threaten to 
disturb the balance of power between the lady and her numerous 
entourage. 

The first meeting between these two, then, is asymmetrical. 
Jaufre’s feelings, speech and actions are quite consistent with each 
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other, as he plays the love-struck adolescent on every level, responding 
to her beauty with a dissecting gaze and to her anger with increasing 
desire (3606-3621). If the love that he feels is at war with anything, 
however, it is not with her desire to dominate, but with his own comic 
and incongruous desire to sleep: he is so exhausted that his only plea 
is that he be allowed a good night’s rest before he is killed (3660ff.). 
Brunissen is also falling in love with Jaufre, but her need to keep up 
appearances before her followers prevents her from saying so (3641- 
3654). For the young man in the audience, the most encouraging lines 
are those in which she makes an argument that the man of prowess 1s 
infinitely better than the man of wealth (3775-3795). 

By the time these two lovers meet again, at line 7193, Jaufre 
the fighter has been transformed, for he is now the rescuer of the 
oppressed and the convertor of the evil rather than the agent of 
vengeance, but Jaufre the lover still has much to learn. He is fearful 
and hopeful, afraid to speak but sure that she will grant him mercy, 
mindful of the hellish behavior of Brunissen’s knights (7249) but still 
ready to equate her beauty with the joys of paradise (7254). This 
second meeting affords the poet the chance to engage in a lengthy 
(7265ff.) description of the power of love to wound and the necessity 
of a mutual cure, a passage which was included in a late fourteenth- 
century selection of lyrical passages from the poem (Brunel’s MS C; 
see 1: xxvil-xxvill). After a night of lengthy internal monologues, in 
which each weighs the rights and wrongs and considers the possibilities 
of success, both Jaufre and Brunissen have made up their minds to 
declare their love openly, and hope for the best. 

Things do not turn out as expected. As soon as Jaufre sees 
Brunissen, he is completely at a loss for words, unable to repeat the 
prayer he had rehearsed all night and unable even to address her, for 
Love has taken away all his courage (7720ff.). She, however, is 
emboldened by love, and addresses him first, thanking him briefly and 
generally for all the good that he has done for her people. But instead 
of following through on her plan to declare her love openly, she plays 
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coy: “Blessings on the land where you were born, on King Arthur, 
who sent you here, and on your lady love, wherever she may be!” 
(7746-7748). Jaufre, right on cue, says that he has no mia, then 1s 
coaxed into saying that he is in love but afraid to tell the lady. He 
responds to Brunissen’s encouragement by asking her to aid him in his 
suit, and only when she agrees does he declare his love for her. 

At this point, it is clear that Brunissen is completely in control 
of the situation. She is portrayed as calm and collected, calculating how 
to take advantage of her position of superiority (7847-7856). Jaufre, of 
course, defends himself, asserts that he means what he says, that he is 
not like others who speak of love but do not mean it, and agrees to her 
conditions (7895-7901). Only when he has agreed to marry her, with 
King Arthur as her guarantor, does Brunissen submit, and make him 
master over herself, over all her lands and wealth. Jaufre is a proper 
lover, of course, and so insists that he cares only for her love and feels 
no covetousness for goods or lands or honors (7954ff.). 

Only one more element seems to be necessary to complete the 
marriage and bring it into line with the requirements of the genre. 
Jaufre has won the lady’s love, and she has the requisite beauty, wealth 
and purity, but there has been no struggle to win her from the 
controlling male. He has fought to rescue Melian, Brunissen’s overlord, 
but he has not fought against him. The contest is muted, for it 1s only 
a matter of tricking Melian into giving his consent, and it is Brunissen 
who takes the initiative and wins the battle. Melian learns that Jaufre 
has fallen in love with Brunissen, but not that they have already 
pledged themselves to each other, so that when he suggests to 
Brunissen that she marry the young man, she can claim to him that she 
knows nothing about his background and doubts whether he would be 
faithful. When Melian insists, she acquiesces (8296-8308), but her 
Submissive attitude is nothing but a ploy; here true feelings come out 
in the lines that follow: “By God, my good lord Melian, even if you 
found it not to your liking, I’d do it anyway!” (8309-8313). 
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As Jaufre and Brunissen set out to meet Melian when he 
returns from Arthur’s court, they meet Fada de Gibel and her servant- 
girl, “sighing and moaning without respite” (8011-8012). Her rehearsal 
of Jaufre’s past successes and victories, on which his reputation now 
rests, should serve to challenge him to further acts of prowess, just as 
the report of his adventures to Arthur’s court should have inspired the 
Round Table Knights to come to her aid almost two thousand lines 
earlier. Before Jaufre even has a chance to reply to Fada de Gibel’s 
statement of confidence in the knight who has shown such prowess, 
Brunissen intervenes, saying she will never let him go (8094-8108). 
The reader who expects Jaufre to stand up to Brunissen will be 
disappointed. Even though Brunissen’s use of the word “aventura” 
recalls the duty of the young knight and Fada de Gibel’s rehearsal of 
his deeds is a challenge to his honor, Jaufre meekly acquiesces to his 
lady’s demands (8110-8121). Having imitated the knights of the Round 
Table by refusing to help a damsel disinherited by force, he proceeds 
to lapse into the same kind of quietism as the men of Monbrun: he tells 
her to trust in God (8139-8142). 

Brunissen’s active domination of Jaufre and his willingness to 
accept it may be seen as the result of significant differences between 
this heroine on one side and Laudine, Enide and Brianda on the other. 
Laudine, when Yvain meets her, is an independent woman with no 
male controller, but her husband has only recently died and she is eager 
to marry. Brianda’s only controlling male is a very ineffectual brother, 
and she seems to have been asleep since her father died and has had no 
chance to exercise any power over her lands. Enide comes to Erec 
directly from her father and from an environment of extreme poverty: 
such women can have little expertise in dominating others. Brunissen, 
in contrast, has been in control of her considerable possessions— 
Monbrun is only the most beautiful of her many castles (3062-3065)— 
and has had direct contro] over thousands of men during all the years 
of Melian’s captivity. The author’s creation of all of the circumstances 
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to justify her relatively greater dominance over Jaufre suggests his 
greater concern with the possible dangers of female control. 
Rectification of this situation and liberation for the hero result 
not from his own efforts but from another character, one who seems to 
have learned better than the hero the poet’s lessons about the dangers 
of the “God has the power to save you” response to difficulties. Fada 
de Gibel knows that God helps those who help themselves, and kidnaps 
Jaufre, leaving him little choice but to nse to the circumstances, be the 
man the poet wants him to be, and help her in her battle with Fellon. 
Only after he has won this final victory, against a villain who has been 
using all his military might to establish illegitimate dominance over a 
woman, is Jaufre allowed to settle down with his wife, dispensing her 


property to her vassals in order to assure their loyalty to him. 
The Poem in Its Own Time 


Many of the attitudes, both social and individual, which Jaufre 
reinforces in its audience are part of the common property of the whole 
romance tradition, but in each area there are particular choices which 
point to the specific relevance of its messages to early thirteenth- 
century Catalonia. Jt is not a roman 4 clef, it contains no references to 
specific situations which are precise enough to allow dating to a 
particular year, and none of its connections to the current situation in 
the region can be seen as undeniably causal: yet a knowledge of some 
of the recent events in the region and of the manner in which they were 
analyzed at the time provides added insight into the author’s project. 

Like much literature produced for late-adolescent males, Jaufre 
shows an ambivalent attitude toward older, established males. Such men 
have the wealth and the independence the young men desire; they also 
control the processes by which these prerogatives are shared. Such a 
situation leads to a curious mixture of scornful resentment and 
excessive deference. Arthur and his court—including the obnoxious 


Kay, the literary stand-in for the man who controls the purse-strings— 
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are therefore the subject of much disguised criticism: they are not 
really worthy of the benefits they enjoy, but any suggestion that their 
privileges should be simply seized from them would have dangerous 
repercussions in the courts where the stories are told. The Jaufre-poet’s 
mixture of words of praise for the Round Table and depiction of 
insufficiency when it comes to action fits in well with this general 
romance contradiction, but in some other specific choices he makes we 
see evidence of something more. The “previous generation” of 
knighthood is depicted not only in the form of the Round Table knights, 
but also in Dozon and Augier, and its influence is presented as a 
barrier to be circumvented. Jaufre is tempted to give up his quest for 
Taulat and to settle down with Augier’s daughter; this, in itself, is a 
common enough motif, with reflexes in many romans d’aventure and 
a pedigree at least as old as the Nausikaa-episode in the Odyssey. Here, 
however, the temptation is put in a different context. A marriage with 
Augier’s daughter, however, would be precisely the sort of union 
arranged for many a young man in the audience. If Jaufre’s father had 
lived, and if all Augier says about their relationship is true, they would 
have arranged the marriage themselves and the two young people would 
have had no say in the matter. This further refinement of the “resist the 
easy escape from the struggle” motif reinforces the idea that the desires 
of the older generation must be overcome or circumvented, and the 
young man’s choices must truly be his own. 

Dozon, like Arthur and the Round Table knights, is praised in 
unequivocal terms (684-694), but only by Arthur and by Augier, that 
is, by established men who would like to integrate Jaufre into their 
societies. The only event in his life which is mentioned, however, is his 
ignominious death: he was killed by a bolt from a crossbow, not in a 
proper chivalric combat. This “erasure” of the parent extends also to 
the poem’s “King of Aragon,” who is pointedly removed from his 
natural genealogy and placed in a genealogy of abstractions: he is “the 
father of Worth and the son of Generosity” (62). Similar strategies 
were used in the Catalan chronicles for dealing with Pere I, the father 
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of Jaume I. Pere died fighting on the “wrong” side during the 
Albigensian crusade, and his defeat at the battle of Muret was ascribed 
to his having spent the previous night in the company of loose women; 
even his involvement in the war was blamed on the temptations of 
various Occitan women. Jaume himself describes his own conception 
as miraculous, part of a long-term plan by God that required very little 
cooperation by Pere; later chronicles, probably based on poems 
composed shortly afterwards, report that Pere was tricked into sleeping 
with his wife, by a plan reminiscent of the conception of Galahad. 
Pere’s role in Catalan history is carefully downplayed, as Jaume is seen 
to be the heir less to the hapless opponent of the crusaders than to the 
greater rulers of the past. Other members of Pere’s generation come 
into the story of Jaume’s life, for the most part, as self-serving nobles 
who do all that they can to prevent Jaume from claiming his rightful 
position as king. 

Several scenes in Jaufre draw attention to the problem of the 
impetuous leader. Arthur refuses all assistance and rushes off rashly to 
rescue the miller in distress, and later he makes a similar attempted 
assault on the magical bird; Jaufre, when he hears the cries of Fada de 
Gibel in the pool, rejects the idea that anyone but himself should 
participate in the rescue. Here too there is a possible parallel with Pere 
I. At the battle of Muret, he is said to have mshed into the opposing 
army shouting “I am the King”: not surprisingly, he was quickly cut 
down by enemies of rather lower social status. Whether the reported 
event really occurred or not, its narration is a sign that this was an 
issue in the region at the time. 

Other romances deal with the dangers of vengeful behavior. 
Erec sets out on his first adventure solely to take vengeance on Yder 
for the insult offered to him and to the Queen by Yder’s dwarf, and 
Yvain is motivated, at first, only by desire for vengeance for the injury 
done to his cousin Calogrenant and for Kay’s insults; by the end of 
their respective stories, each of them has used his knightly talents for 
more altruistic purposes. Jaufre’s initial motivation is spoken about in 
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loftier terms: “justice” is his by-word. Yet the poet shows that justice 
is not much different from vengeance, both by Jaufre’s treatment of the 
Knight of the White Lance and by Melian’s treatment—approved by 
Arthur’s law courts—of Taulat. This motivation needs to be replaced 
by a greater concern for the victim, and the muscular Christian 
approach to villains followed by readiness to forgive. The problem 
these scenes seem designed to correct played a continuing role in 
Catalan society in the early thirteenth century. Catalan interest in the 
plight of their comrades across the Pyrenees during the Albigensian 
Crusade fell off markedly after the death of Simon de Montfort, who 
had been responsible for the defeat of Muret. Later, during the siege 
of Mallorca, Jaume was ready to accept a surrender by the inhabitants, 
on the condition that they be allowed to escape to Africa. There was 
great pressure against this, not from the poorer soldiers and builders of 
siege-engines, who usually prevented peaceful solutions, but from the 
nobility, who thought it ignominious to accept the Moslem surrender 
when no justice had been taken for the deaths of two of the leading 
Catalan nobles. Subsequent battles led to huge casualties. Jaume was 
more prudent later in his conquest of Valencia, accepting the offer of 
surrender without first informing his followers. 

It is perhaps in the area of his comparative readiness to allow 
the entry of real-life military experience into the fantasy world of 
romance that the Jaufre-poet’s practice has its most interesting 
connections to the historical situation of the Aragonese-Catalan 
audience of 1225. Victors in a war usually have the ability to see 
individual deaths as heroic or as tragically ennobling, and to idealize 
war itself; it 1s the vanquished who brood afterwards on its brute 
physicality and who recognize the true sources of the power to 
conquer. The ignominious death of Simon de Montfort, killed by a 
rock-thrower operated by women inside Toulouse, was transformed into 
a heroic martyrdom, as his body is described as miraculously marked 
with five wounds, like Christ’s: his side won the war, and the ensuing 


propaganda battle. The death of Pere at Muret is presented in later 
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Catalan texts as a simple disaster, brought on by errors in military 
strategy or, worse still, by Pere’s exhaustion after a night of carousing 
with women. 

This concern with the realities of combat appears in Jaufre not 
only in connection with the poet’s comic undercutting of Jaufre’s vow 
to avoid food and sleep while on his quest and with his demonstration 
in the Estout-scene that armor is to be valued for its material strength 
rather than for its ceremonial associations, but also in his depiction of 
an encounter between a single brave knight and a crowd of less worthy 
opponents. The most frequent pattern, found in Chrétien’s Erec, for 
example, is for the hero to defeat the leader of the group, disheartening 
the followers and provoking surrender or retreat. In Blandin de 
Cornoalha, the class-A Blandin hero and the class-B hero Guilhem 
Ardit are distinguished precisely by the fact that Guilhem is surrounded 
by a group of knights, physically prevented from defending himself, 
and carried off to prison, while Blandin is offered the opportunity to 
kill the leader of the group of knights he must defeat if he is to gain 
access to the castle where the beautiful Brianda is confined. Jaufre’s 
battle at Monbrun against a sequence of individual opponents, with its 
comic echoes of the “three drops of blood on the snow episode” in 
Chrétien’s Perceval, is brought to its conclusion not by a Gauvain- 
figure who understands the real reason why the young man is unwilling 
to pay heed to the orders sent to him by the other knights’ leader, but 
by a massed assault by a host of undeserving underlings. The only way 
in which the author could have more realistically incorporated the true 
situation of a knight involved in thirteenth-century warfare would have 
been to send those knight, along with all the others Brunissen had at 
her service, to besiege Taulat’s camp, starve him into submission, and 
rescue Melian: but that would have put an end to the poem as a 


romance. 
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The Translation 


This translation began life as a classroom text and 1s intended 
for a general academic audience, including, I would hope, some future 
Occitanists. I have therefore chosen—when it was necessary to choose 
—to use the readily understandable word or phrase in preference to the 
literally correct but unnecessarily opaque rendering. Interesting though 
it is, the medieval predilection for shifts between past and “present 
historic” has not been preserved: “Jaufre sees...and then he went” 1s 
jarring, and does not, moreover, necessarily convey the same tone as 
the original. Readers who go on from this volume to the original will 
find that this is not the only area in which the poem does more than 
any translation could. 

I have followed Brunel’s edition, including his emendations 
and borrowings from MS B, except in a few cases where the reading 
in MS A has justifications which Brunel overlooked. The division into 
sections is Brunel’s also, and the titles for the sections are based on 
Nelli and Lavaud. 
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Prologue (1-94) 


(1) A polished and pleasant tale with a truthful point to 
make, full of both sense and chivalry, daring deeds and courtesy, 
strange and bold and hard adventures, assaults, encounters and battles— 
that is what you'll hear from me, right from the beginning, for if you 
are willing I'll tell it to you just as I heard it and as well as I know it. 
But tell me now what you expect of it, if I tell it to you. Will you hear 
me out, and listen with a good heart? For when listening to good 
stories, it’s not right to be buying and selling or whispering to each 
other. If a story is not properly received, the teller is just wasting his 
time. It’s also quite unprofitable for those who hear it, in my opinion, 
if they don’t ponder in their hearts the words that descend through the 
ears. 

(21) This tale is a royal one, lofty, noble and precious, of the 
court of good King Arthur. There was no man of that time who 
measured up to him in merit or open-handedness. He was so bold and 
worthy that praise of him will never die. The exploits he performed 
will always be retold, and the brave deeds of the knights who were 
chosen for his Round Table will be celebrated ever more. 

(35) For no one ever came there to seek his assistance and 
went away dissatisfied—that is, provided he could show that his cause 
was just. The Wrong could never find a hearing there. The court was 
So loyal and noble that no one there argued for the Wrong. No one who 
came there in chivalry, for war or battle, ever went away disappointed. 


17-20 Compare Calogrenant’s speech to the Queen and the knights of the 
Round Table in Chrétien’s Yvain, 150ff. 
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No one found his court deficient, no matter what he sought there, no 
matter what his need might be. Widowed ladies, orphaned children, 
maidens or young gentlemen, both the great and the small—when they 
were victims of an unjust war, or disinherited by force, there they 
found assistance, help, support and defense. 

(53) Therefore, the tales which come from such a noble place 
deserve to be received graciously and peacefully, without rowdy 
interruptions. But first, the man who put it into verse must admit to 
you that he never saw King Arthur himself: he only heard the story, 
told at the court of the most honored king who ever followed any faith. 
It is the King of Aragon I mean, the father of Worth and the son of 
Generosity, the lord of Noble Adventure. His character is gracious and 
loyal, for he loves and fears and has faith in God. He preserves 
Loyalty, Faith, Peace and Justice. God loves him, for he stands with 
His faithful followers, and is His new knight, fighting against His 
enemies. God has never found him lacking, since he conquered the 
Infidel in the first battle he ever fought. This 1s why God has so 
honored him, raising him above all others in worth and noble wisdom, 
strength of heart and courage. Never before have so many admirable 
qualities been united in so young a king, who gives rich gifts freely 
both to minstrels and to knights. This is the reason that all who are 
esteemed worthy attend his court. _ 

(85) The man who rhymed this song heard the story recounted 
before this king, by a foreign knight, a relative of Arthur and Gawain. 
It tells of an adventure which came to King Arthur when he held a 
noble court on the feast of Pentecost. Every year a host of people 
assembled there at the king’s command—and few of those who came 
left empty-handed! 


I. King Arthur’s Court (95-484) 


(95) On the day of that splendid feast, the good king placed 
his crown on his head and went to the church to hear mass, and the 
knights of the Round Table all followed in his honor. Sir Gawain was 
there, and Lancelot of the Lake and Tristan, bold Yvain and the 
excellent Erec, and Kay the seneschal, Perceval and Calogrenant, the 
distinguished Cligés, Coedis the wise, the Fair Unknown, and Caradoc 
of the Short Arm—all these were at the court, and many more than ] 
can tell you about, for I really don’t remember! When they had heard 
all the service, they left the church and returned to the palace, joyful, 
relaxed and making a great deal of noise. They began their festivities, 
and each of them told tales as he pleased: some spoke of affairs of the 
heart, and others talked of chivalry and how they would search for 
adventures wherever they might find them. 

(123) Kay came breezily into the room, holding a baton made 
of an apple branch. There was no bold knight who didn’t back away 
from him, since each one feared his tongue and the mocking jibes that 
he spewed out. He showed due honor to no man, but even to the best 
of them he said what he knew would seem most hateful. In other 
respects he was a renowned and able knight, wise and experienced in 
the arts of war, a rich lord with vast possessions, a prudent and 
valuable counsellor—but his mocking and his wicked words detracted 
greatly from his worth. | 

(140) Kay stepped before the king and said, “My lord, if you 
please, it must be time to eat now!” The king turned on him and said, 
“Kay, you were born to be unpleasant and to speak like a churl. You 
know full well, for you have seen it many times, that I will not eat for 
anything, no matter how long I must hold court, until an adventure 
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comes, or some strange news of knight or maiden. Go sit somewhere 
else!” 

(154) So Kay left the king and went to listen to the 
conversations going on throughout the room. There were people there 
of all sorts, knights, minstrels and courtesans. The festivities lasted 
right through midday; when it was almost three o’clock, King Arthur 
summoned his nephew Sir Gawain, who came before him immediately. 

(165) “Nephew,” said the king, “have the men saddle up! We 
are going out to seek adventures, since I see that they’re not coming to 
this court. Our knights are displeased at waiting for so long. By now 
they should have already finished dining.” 

(172) Gawain responded politely, “My lord, your orders will 
be carried out,” and he told the squires to saddle the horses and bring 
out all the equipment so that each knight might arm himself as 
required. He ordered them not to delay, but to do it all immediately. 
The squires hastened to their lodgings, and soon no horse remained 
unsaddled, and then the packhorses were loaded with doublets and 
equipment. The king and his lords mounted up, and fastened on their 
swords; the squires brought the armor, and they all rode off into the 
huge forest of Broceliande. 

(191) When they were deep in the forest, the king stopped 
and listened for a moment, and cautioned them not to make a sound. 
“T hear a voice in the distance. J think it’s someone who has great need 
of help from Holy Mary, calling over and over to God. I wish to go 
there alone, without benefit of company.” 

(200) “Please, my lord,” said Sir Gawain, “I will go with you 
so that you will not be completely alone.” 

(203) “Nephew,” said the king, “not another word. No one 
will go there with me, and don’t say any more about it to me now!” 

(206) “My lord,” said Sir Gawain, “I will say no more, and 
everything will be just as you wish.” 

(208) The king asked for his shield and his lance, then 
spurred his horse in the direction of the voice. When he had gone just 
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a little way, he heard the cries coming louder, and very strangely. He 
came to a pleasant mill by a riverbank, a good thirty yards in height. 
At the door of the mill, he saw a woman tearing her hair, wringing her 
hands, lamenting and crying “Help!” as if in great distress. The king, 
man of pity that he was, came to her aid, saying, “Woman, what is 
wrong?” 

(222) “Help me, my lord, please! A strange, huge beast has 
come down from that mountain, and is now inside the mill, eating up 
all my grain!” 

(226) The good king peered in and saw a huge, ferocious 
animal. He examined it closely, to see what it was like: it was bigger 
than a bull, and its hide was all hairy and red. It had a long neck with 
an enormous head, a whole row of horns, eyes huge and round, long 
teeth, a flat snout, long legs with huge feet, as long as a large andiron. 

(239) The king was astonished when he saw it, and quickly 
crossed himself. He got down off his horse, put his shield in front of 
his breast, and quickly drew his sword. The beast, however, showed 
no sign of noticing him, and didn’t move an inch. Head down, it just 
kept eating the grain that was in the hopper, bigger gulps than a sow. 
When he saw that it wasn’t moving, the king felt that the animal was 
likely to be rather tame, since it wasn’t defending itself. He gave it a 
whack on the haunches with the flat of his sword, but it still wouldn’t 
budge. He moved around to the front, and made as if to strike it, but 
still it didn’t seem to notice. And so the king put down his shield, and 
sheathed his trusty sword. He grabbed the beast with both hands by its 
long, flat horns, pulling and shaking and twisting. 

(262) The king was tall, and strong, and big, but he couldn’t 
make it move, so he decided to raise his fist and give it a punch in the 
head. But no matter how much he pulled, he couldn’t take his hands off 
the horns, any more than if they were nailed there! As soon as the 
beast realized that the king was good and caught, it took off, with 
Arthur still dangling from the horns, upset, and angry, and totally at a 
loss. The beast went out of the mill, taking the king along, and 
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proceeded straight through the forest, quietly and peacefully, going 
wherever it pleased. 

(277) Brave Sir Gawain was far from the other knights, 
keeping a lookout with two companions. He looked around and saw this 
huge, wild beast with the good king suspended from its horns. He 
almost fainted, and at once he started calling out, “Knights, we must 
go to help my lord Arthur! By God, let no one flee! Any man who 
doesn’t come to his aid will never again be a part of the Round Table. 
If the king is lost for lack of our help, we’ll all be held as traitors.” 

(293) With that, he came down from the lookout and ran 
toward the beast, not waiting for his companions. He wouldn’t hesitate 
to give it a blow! But when he lowered his lance to strike, the king 
called out, in fear of death: “Mercy, fair nephew! Don’t touch it, if 
you love me, for if you strike it I am dead, but if you leave it alone [ll 
be safe. My heart tells me and reassures me—for I could easily have 
killed it—that it will have some respect for me, such as ] showed it 
before, when I didn’t strike it, even though I was angry. So now I 
don’t think it will do me any harm. Let it do whatever it wants, and let 
no one of my household disturb it, unless they want to kill me! Go to 
them, nephew, and tell them this.” 

(315) Gawain held off his attack, and, all in tears, replied: 
“My lord, how could I endure it, standing here and not protecting you 
from death?” 

(319) “Nephew, do you know how to preserve me? Only by 
not touching the beast!” Gawain threw down his lance, removed his 
shield from his neck and furiously hurled it away, and started npping 
his clothes and tearing his hair with both hands, with all his might. 

(326) Meanwhile, Gawain’s companions, Tristan and Yvain, 
arrived in great haste, their lances lowered for attack. Gawain raised 
his hands and shouted, “Don’t attack it, my lords, by all that you hold 
dear! If you so much as wound it, the king is as good as dead!” 

(334) “Then what are we to do?” 
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(334) “We'll stick with it until we see what it does, and if it 
kills the king, it will certainly die!” 

(337) And the beast went softly and gently along, seeming not 
even to see them, straight ahead like a swallow in flight, and climbed 
along a rounded rock, a steep, sharp path upward. Gawain and his 
friends followed along in great sorrow, sad and angry and moaning. As 
the beast moved upward, it didn’t stop, but headed straight for the 
highest precipice it could find, and poked its head over the edge, with 
the king dangling in the void. 

(350) Gawain was distressed and so were his companions; in 
despair, each one ripped at his clothes and beat his breast. The knights 
who had remained behind heard all this lamentation and rode up at full 
tilt. They gathered at the foot of the mountain, and looked up to see 
their lord hanging from the horns of the monster. A strange mourning, 
the likes of which has never been heard, I think, and quite beyond my 
powers of description! You could have seen knights and young 
gentlemen tearing their hair, shredding their clothes, and cursing the 
adventures that are found in the forest, which turned out so disastrously 
for them all. 

(369) Kay the seneschal cried out: “Alas, good people, what 
a damnable thing it is! What a death cruel destiny has allotted to our 
noble king! What a fine adventure this has turned out to be! Today we 
have lost all valor!”? With that he fell backwards off the side of his 
horse, and lay there stretched out on the ground. 

(377) The king was still hanging up there, growing more 
furious by the minute and trying to get a better grip on the horns. He 
wouldn’t let go just then even if he could, since he was terrified of 
falling. The beast stood there all this time, quite at its ease at the top 
of the mountain, while the king called on Holy Mary and God, her 


* Kay seems to mean that Arthur is valor incarnate and that he has been 


lost, but his words also suggest that the knights of the Round Table have lost 
their valor. 
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glorious Son, to deliver him from this peril. Gawain and Yvain and 
Tristan and I don’t know how many others finally decided to pile up all 
their clothes at the foot of the cliff, beneath the king, so that if he fell 
on the pile, at least he wouldn’t be hurt. 

(393) The idea spread from one to another, and then Gawain 
said to them, “My lords, enough of this lamentation! It can’t 
accomplish anything! Let’s take off our clothes at once and pile them 
up beneath the king!” Then and there they all began to disrobe. You 
could have seen them rushing up, bringing their mantles and capes, 
until there wasn’t a single piece of clothing, not shoes or shirts or 
breeches, that they hadn’t piled up. When they were all undressed, 
their clothes formed such a big pile underneath that if the king did fall, 
I don’t believe he’d be very much harmed. 

(411) When the beast saw this, it made as if to move away, 
and shook its head just a little. The men below uttered a strange and 
anxious cry, and then dropped to their knees and prayed to God to 
protect the king and return him to them safe and sound. 

(419) Then the beast put all four feet together and jumped 
among them. It dropped the king who had been holding on to its horns, 
and was transformed into a tall, handsome, genteel knight, dressed 
from head to toe in rich scarlet. He knelt before the king and, holding 
back his laughter, addressed him: “My lord, have your men get dressed 
now, since now they can all go eat. There’s no more need for you or 
for them to delay on account of adventure. Now you have found one, 
even if it was a little late in the day.” 

(433) The king was totally astonished at the strange way this 
came about, and crossed himself a hundred times. He recognized this 
knight, who was one of the best men of his court, bold, wise, 
courteous, able, amiable and popular with everyone. He was both a 
valiant fighter and a good adviser, and never known to show 
cowardice. He was loved and honored, considered prudent and discreet, 
modest and always ready to serve. What’s more, he knew all the 


enchantments and the seven arts written in books, such as they have 
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been discovered, practiced and taught.2 He had made an agreement 
with the king that when the king assembled his people to hold court or 
give a feast, wearing his crown, if this knight could change his 
appearance, he would be given a golden cup, the best horse in the 
court, and the right to give a public kiss to the most beautiful maiden 
to be found, after his own choice. 

(460) Meanwhile, Gawain came up to his lord the king, 
expecting to find him greatly injured, after falling from such a height. 
But instead he found him safe and sound, happy and laughing joyously, 
and next to him he saw the enchanter. “By my faith, good fellow,” he 
said, “you’ve enchanted us well and truly, since you’ve made us all go 
around undressed!” 

(469) Then the knight replied, and said to Sir Gawain, “Now 
you may get dressed again, for the king has been rescued from death.” 

(473) Gawain and the other knights went to the pile of clothes 
to get dressed, but no one was too choosy about who took whose cape 
or mantle. Then they all went off to Cardueil Castle, to a splendid 
court. Gawain and the king were in the lead, followed by all the others, 
with much joy and plenty of noise. When they entered the palace, 
dinner was ready, so they asked for water to wash, and sat down 
eagerly to eat. 


> 436ff. This enchanter has been called Merlin or a “Merlin-figure” by 
SOme critics; yet his magic lacks Merlin’s larger purposes and seems more like 
4 parlor trick. He is not of supernatural origin, but simply a courtier who has 
done his homework well. 


II. The Knight Jaufre (485-713) 


(485) The court was large and good and rich, and attended by 
many powerful people, kings and counts and dukes. The valiant Sir 
Gawain and the wellbred Yvain escorted the queen most ceremoniously, 
one on either arm, and she took her place beside the king, with Gawain 
on the other side. Yvain of the valiant heart took his place beside the 
queen. They laughed and joked a great deal about the trick the 
enchanter had played on their lord that day. Queen Guilalmier’ and the 
knights and lords who hadn’t gone along felt rather cheated when they 
heard what happened, since they hadn’t been there to see and hear it 
all, but they too laughed and joked about it. 

(506) Kay brought in the first course, quite proudly but 
without distinction, first to the king and then to the queen, to whom 
Beauty itself renders homage. Then he went to sit down quickly, for he 
was eager to eat. The soups were served, and goat-meat and venison. 
There was nothing missing that a lord might want to eat: cranes, 
bustards, peacocks, swans, geese, capons, plump chickens, partridges, 
refined bread and good wine. It was all there in abundance, and soon 
everyone was busy eating. 

(523) At that moment they saw a tall, handsome young man 
enter the room, riding on a grey packhorse and proceeding with a great 
deal of assurance. I don’t believe you ever saw a man born of woman 
better fashioned than he. He had shoulders a yard wide, handsome and 


* 499 This unusual name for Arthur’s queen has been used as part of 
arguments that this poem is earlier than Chrétien. This one detail is not 
sufficient to overcome the many objections to such a contention, but still has 
not been fully explained. 
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well-chiseled features, tender laughing eyes, shining golden hair, 
powerful muscular arms, and beautiful hands with finely shaped 
fingers. He was lean and lanky, with long, straight legs and well- 
arched feet. He wore a tailored tunic of shimmering silk, and hose to 
match, and on his head an elegant garland of fresh flowers of various 
hues. His face was bronzed by the sun.° 

(547) When he had come into the hall, he alighted from his 
horse, scanned the room to find the king, and went directly to him, full 
of joy and happiness. He knelt down before him and made his request: 
“May the Lord who made the thunder, who gives all that exists to the 
world, who has no one above Him—may He save the king and all who 
are with him!” 

(558) “My friend,” replied the king, “may that same Lord 
give you good fortune! Tell me now, and have no fear, what do you 
want? I will give it to you most gladly.” 

(562) “My lord, I am a squire. J have come to your court 
because you have been described to me as the greatest king in the 
world. I pray you, please, by Holy Mary, that you make me a knight!” 

(568) “My friend,” said the king, “arise! We will do you this 
favor. But for now, have a seat over there.” 

(571) “My lord, with your permission, I will not do so until 
the first boon that I ask for has been promised to me publicly.” 


° §23-46. This description is reminiscent of the verbal portrait of Jaume 
I by the later Catalan chronicler Bernat Desclot: “This King Jaume of Aragon 
was the most handsome man in the world. He was taller than any other man 
by a handbreadth, and was well-formed and perfect in all his limbs. He had a 
broad and ruddy face, a long straight nose, and a large well-made mouth with 
teeth as white and beautiful as pearls. He had sparkling eyes and blond hair 
like strands of gold. He had broad shoulders and a tall and shapely body, with 
large and well-made arms, beautiful hands and long fingers. He had strong 
thighs and long straight legs of a good size. His feet were long and well-made 
and richly shod.” (Ch. 12, pp. 421) 
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(574) “Friend, it will be granted to you!” With that, the 
young man got to his feet and went to wash his hands, for he had 
nothing more to request. 

(577) Just then, he saw an armed warrior gallop his horse 
across the hall, and strike one of the knights through the chest with his 
lance so violently that he threw him dead at the queen’s feet. Then he 
wheeled about and shouted, “Wretched king, I have done this to bring 
dishonor on you! If you wish to have one of your worthy knights 
pursue me, let him ask for me by name, Taulat de Rogimon!® As long 
as J live, I will attack you this same way, each year on the day of this 
feast!” 

(592) The good king lowered his head, dejected and enraged, 
but the young gentleman leapt to his feet, and went confidently up to 
the king. “My lord,” he said, “I beseech you now to keep to our 
agreement and give me all the equipment you think I need. I will 
pursue this knight who has done you such evil and caused you such 
pain in your court today.” 

(603) It was Kay who replied. “My friend, youll be much 
braver as soon as you are drunk. Please, go sit down for a while. 
You’ ll carry the weight of the armor much better when you’ve had 
some more to drink. Come now, sit down again. J tell you that when 
you are fortified with a bit more of the kind of armor I know about, 
you'll know a better way for knocking down knights than fighting them 
with the blade of a sword!” 

(613) The young man said not a word, but let it pass for the 
sake of the king. Kay would certainly have paid dearly for these insults 
if he hadn’t held back because of the king! The king himself spoke 
most angrily: “Kay, will you never hold your peace? Will you never 
stop your mocking until I make you keep silent? How can you speak 


° 588 Variously spelled versions of this name are found in a variety of 
romances, but in no case is there anything to show that the authors were 
interested in showing continuity of character with this Taulat. 
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so churlishly to any stranger who comes to my court with a request? 
Can’t you keep these wretched jokes and miserable slanders stuffed in 
your vile belly?”’ 

(627) “My lord,” said the young gentleman, “let him speak, 
by God! I care nothing for what this noble lord does or says, since I 
know he has an evil tongue. I'll soon have my revenge, and in fine 
style! Though he speaks churlishly, he can do me no harm. But have 
me equipped as you see fit, and I will follow that fellow who just left. 
Until I have found him, I will not be willing to eat!” 

(639) The king replied most courteously, “My friend, I will 
be glad to give you a war horse and armor, and I will make you a 
knight immediately, since you know how to ask for it so well. But you 
are not strong enough to be able to fight with that man! In all my court 
there are not four men who would be able to defend against him, or 
would dare to meet him in the field. So let someone else go; I would 
feel too much regret if I were to lose you so soon, for you are so tall, 
and fine, and courteous.” 

(653) “My lord, then is it not a great wrong, since as you say 
I am tall and strong, to prevent me from going to fight? You want to 
turn everything that you promised me publicly into a joke. If it were up 
to me, you would not act this way, for it is not proper for any king to 
fail to fulfill what he has promised.” 

(661) The king replied, “Then you will have it, my friend, 
since you want it so much and we see that it pleases you so. But first 
you will be dubbed, and you will be a new knight.” He summoned two 
Squires, who brought the young man his equipment: a lance, a fine 
shield, a helmet, a sharp sword, spurs and a spirited horse. When they 
had brought everything that the king had commanded, they dressed the 
young gentleman, and put on his hauberk. The king attached his right 


” 624-626 Compare Yvain, ll. 86-9. 
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spur, fastened his sword to his left side, and kissed him on the mouth. 
Then he asked him his name. 

(679) “My lord, in my country I am know as Jaufre, the son 
of Dozon.” 

(681) When the king heard him speak of Dozon, he sighed 
and said, “What a worthy knight, my lords, this Dozon was! He came 
to my court and sat at my table, a bold and courteous knight; he was 
never defeated in battle by any knight. There was no one in all my land 
more valiant than he, nor stronger or more renowned in war. May God 
grant him true mercy, if He pleases, for he died on my account. While 
he was besieging the castle of one of my enemies in Normandy, an 
archer struck his chest with a bolt that pierced his heart.” 

(699) While they were conversing, a squire brought a white- 
legged horse before Jaufre; he seized the saddle with one hand and, 
armed as he was, leapt straight from the ground onto the horse’s back, 
without even using the stirrup. Then he asked for his shield and lance, 
and they were passed up to him. He grasped the lance and spurred the 
horse, commending the king to God, and took his leave of the other 
guests. He rode out of the hall at a gallop, and his horse, which was 
fine and good, took off like a bolt. 


III. Estout de Vertfueil (714-1331) 


(714) As soon as he was out of the castle, he expected to find 
the knight, and called out loudly to two men who happened to be near: 
“Gentlemen, tell me, if you know, where did that knight go? What 
happened to him?—the one who just came out of the castle! Tell me, 
if you please!” 

(721) One of them answered him, “Do you mean the man in 
the fine armor who came out just now?” 

(724) “I do,” he said. 

(724) “By God, he’s gone! You waited around inside too long 
—he must have ridden at least two leagues by now.” 

(728) Jaufre was very disturbed. “By God,” he said, “that 
won’t do him any good. He can’t run so far, he can’t hide so well—for 
I will scour the earth, on land and sea—that I won’t catch him, unless 
he goes under the ground!” 

(736) He left then, and spurred his horse toward a wide 
highway, where he spotted a fresh track. “A horse has passed this way, 
it seems to me, and not very long ago,” he said, deciding to go that 
route as long as he could follow the tracks. He took to the road at a 
fast walk, and rode continually as long as it was day, though he saw 
not a town or a castle anywhere. He didn’t stop for a moment, although 
it was getting dark, for he thought he’d already delayed too long. 

(748) When he had gone a little farther, he heard a shout up 
ahead, and the clash of knights in battle—iron, steel and wood crashing 
and making a huge uproar. Jaufre rushed up to them, spurring his 
horse, and called out, “Who are you, my lords, fighting at such an 
hour? Tell me now, for I cannot see you!” He kept pushing forward, 
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worried that he would be too late but sure of himself and not afraid of 
anything. 

(763) But the battle was over. Jaufre stopped to listen, but he 
couldn’t hear a sound. He wondered what could have happened to the 
men who were fighting so furiously, where they could have gone, for 
he couldn’t hear anything or see anyone at all. 

(770) As he looked around, he heard a knight crying, sighing, 
gasping—for he had been grievously wounded. Jaufre galloped up, and 
found him stretched out on the ground. He had lost so much blood that 
he could scarcely speak. Jaufre called out as loudly as he could, “Sir 
Knight, speak to me, tell me who wounded you and why!” But the 
knight did not speak, could not move. He groaned twice, and his limbs 
went slack. His soul separated from his body and departed. 

(785) When Jaufre saw that he was dead, he said, “Sir 
Knight, it grieves me much that I can’t see the man who killed you. I 
do not know whether you died nghtly or wrongly; but if I can, PI 
certainly find out who did it!” He left the place as fast as he could, 
galloping first, then at a trot, and, at times, at a fast walk. Always he 
kept listening in hopes of hearing something, seeing something, finding 
something. But he didn’t hear or see anything of what he was seeking, 
and he grew more and more disturbed and irritated. Nevertheless, that 
didn’t stop him from pressing forward and listening. 

(801) After riding for a long time without hearing anything, 
suddenly he stopped, for he heard the loud noise of battle in the 
distance: the clatter of iron, steel and wood, like the sound of thunder 
on high, or a storm rolling in. At once he turned his trusty steed that 
way, not as a coward or a craven knight. He put his shield before his 
chest, and steadied his lance on the saddle bow. He rushed forward, for 
he thought that he might arrive too late. You may be sure that he was 
eager, and worried that he wouldn’t be able to find someone to tell him 
why that knight was killed, and all about these men fighting so 
vigorously in the middle of the road. He galloped along behind them 
as fast as he could, only to see a knight in armor lying dead on the 
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road. The stroke of a sword had split his helmet and head, right down 
to the teeth, and his hauberk was covered with blood. 

(831) Seeing him stretched out on the ground, Jaufre nudged 
him with the shaft of his lance, but he didn’t move. Jaufre was greatly 
grieved: “Alas, my God,” he cried, “will I ever find the reason for all 
this?” He left as quickly as he could, furious and full of impatience. 
After riding quite a distance, he came upon another knight, wounded 
by a lance through the middle of the body and cut up so badly that all 
his guts were spilling out. He was moaning as if mortally wounded. 
Jaufre stopped, and asked, “Tell me, sir knight, who killed these other 
knights and wounded you so dreadfully? I am astonished to come upon 
dead knights as I travel. I do not know whether you were in the wrong, 
and I must know the truth.” 

(854) The knight sighed and replied to him, “Since you want 
to know, I will tell you the truth. It was Estout, the Lord of Vertfueil, 
who has so arrogantly killed us.” 

(859) “What kind of man is he? Is he a knight?” 

(860) “Yes, he is, but he is wicked, wild and proud. He goes 
about looking for battle with everyone he meets.” 

(863) “Tell me now why he did this, may God save you! Was 
the wrong on your part or his?” 

(866) “My lord,” he replied, “God help me, I will tell you 
the whole truth and not a word of a lie. As we were going to bed 
tonight, in a castle I have not far away, Estout came to attack us. No 
one would have gone out if he had attacked by day, for we know full 
well that he is wild and bold, evil, haughty and proud! It is impossible 
to find any armed knight who can meet him and avoid being killed. But 
we thought it was someone else, so we rushed out of the castle. He let 
us chase him to draw us far away from the castle. Then he turned 
about, and struck the first of us dead off his horse. When we 
recognized him, the two of us fled at once, but he followed, hurling 
threats all the while. We couldn’t ride fast enough, and he caught up 
With the second knight, and killed him too. Then he came eagerly after 
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me, and J fled, threatened with destruction. When I saw that I couldn’t 
escape, I turned and struck him on the shield with my lance. But he 
struck me so forcefully that he pierced my shield and knocked me off 
my horse. Then with four quick strokes of his sword, by my faith, he 
severed my arm and my shoulder. And that, my lord, is how it 
happened.” 

(903) Then Jaufre asked, “Do you know where J can find him 
now? Which direction should I go to follow him?” 

(906) “By Christ, my Jord, I can’t tell you. But it may well 
be that you will find him sooner than you would wish! Give up this 
search, where you have no hope of success, my lord, and turn back!” 

(912) “Turn back! Never, by my faith! Pll follow him without 
failing, and he won’t stay alive for long if I catch him, you may rest 
assured of that. I’ll soon see whose hide is tougher, mine or his, and 
who is better at swordplay, when the time comes.” 

(919) With that, Jaufre was departing, and leaving him 
behind, but then the wounded knight begged him, for mercy: “My lord, 
I beg you, a small favor, for the love of God! Not far from here you 
will find a castle of mine. Tell them what has happened, so that 
someone comes to look for me, for I am grievously wounded.” 

(928) Jaufre replied at once, “I’ll do it willingly; in this I 
surely won’t let you down.” He left him then, and proceeded without 
fail to the knight’s castle; he certainly needed the help, for he was so 
near death that he had little hope in life. 

(937) When Jaufre arrived at the castle, he saw two soldiers 
who had come out through the gate, each holding a crossbow. “God 
save you, gentlemen,” he said, and the soldiers both replied, “My lord, 
may He protect you from all ill!” 

(944) “Tell me, gentlemen, you know the lord of this castle? 
I must tell you something unpleasant, and I assure you that it grieves 
me very much to be the bearer of such news. I found your lord, quite 
near here, seriously wounded, and both his comrades dead. The man 
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who did it is a haughty, powerful knight, named Estout de Vertfueil, 
who met him in battle. Your lord commands you to come to him.” 

(956) He commended them to God and left in haste, 
proceeding at a trot or a fast walk, until he arrived in a dark valley, 
beside a huge, high mountain, which he climbed by leaps and bounds. 
Once at the top, he looked around and saw a large, bright blazing fire 
with many people around it. He decided to go up to the fire, for he 
could easily find someone there to give him news either of the evil 
Estout or of Taulat, since now he was seeking them both. Whichever 
one he finds can be sure he’ll have to fight at once, unless he tries to 
avoid it! 

(975) When he came up to the fire, he didn’t recognize 
anyone there, but he noticed that they were all finely clothed. A tiny 
dwarf was roasting a boar on a spit for their dinner. “Gentlemen,” said 
Jaufre, “tell me the truth, if it’s not too much trouble, about a knight 
I’ve been following all night, without success.” 

(986) “My friend,” said one, “we don’t know who it is, since 
we haven’t heard his name. Perhaps if you tell us, we just might know 
him.” 

(990) And he replied at once, “Estout, the Lord of Vertfueil, 
is the one I want, or else Taulat de Rogimon.” 

(993) “My friend,” he said, “turn back! You’ve already 
searched only too well. If Estout finds you here in your armor, you’ll 
have followed him a bit too closely, for you’ll scarcely escape him 
alive. I know him to be such a strong and haughty warrior that not a 
knight could be found to resist him in combat. All of us whom you see 
are his prisoners, and we follow him everywhere on foot. Not one of 
us was not a hardy knight, but each of us was thrown on his mercy in 
battle, and we must follow him on foot wherever he chooses to go. 
When he wants to look for adventures, we’re the ones who prepare his 
meals. This is the reason I advise you to turn back.” 
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(1012) “That I will never do,” said Jaufre; “I didn’t come here 
to flee! My shield will be broken, my hauberk destroyed and I myself 
too wounded to be able to strike with my blade before I turn tail!” 

(1019) As they were talking, Estout rode up at full tilt. He saw 
the knight on the horse, and called out, “Who are you, vassal? And 
what are you doing here with my men?” 

(1024) “And you,” said Jaufre, “who show up so rudely, who 
are you?” 

(1026) “I’1] tell you soon enough!” 

(1027) “Are you Estout?” 

(1027) “Sure enough!” 

(1028) “I’ve been looking for you for a long time,” said 
Jaufre. “I’ve followed you all night long, not stopping for rest or 
sleep.” 

(1031) “So tell me, what do you want with me?” 

(1032) “I want to know why you killed those three knights. 
That seems to me unjust and sinful.” 

(1035) “And that’s why you came here? You would have done 
better to stay at home, for you seem to have chased me just a little too 
well. The omens were bad when you got up, for youll soon lose your 
head—or else start following me on foot, with this crowd that trots 
along after me. Give me your shield, your hauberk, your sword, and 
that horse that brought you here!” 

(1044) “I will not, because the good king gave them to me 
when he dubbed me knight. You’ll never take my shield or hauberk or 
horse, as long as they’re whole! Do you think you’re dealing with a 
child who'll shrink from your threats? Far from it! But if you really 
want them so much, come see if you can get them! I don’t care a bit 
about your blustering, for as our fathers said, ’Brave threats from a 
fearful heart.’” 

(1055) Estout moved away, and Jaufre prepared for the fight. 
Then they came toward each other at a mun, as fast as their horses 
could go. Estout struck Jaufre’s shield on the boss, and pierced it so 
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completely that the lance went a full yard through the other side. It 
ripped his hauberk on the left side, without, however, striking flesh. 
For his part, Jaufre struck a wondrous blow on Estout’s shield that 
snapped both his stirrups and threw him off his saddle so hard that he 
almost broke his neck. His head struck the ground, and left him 
stunned. But he leapt up and drew his sword without delay, like a 
seasoned fighter. He ran at Jaufre, furious and full of ill will; Jaufre 
saw him coming and dropped from his horse so it wouldn’t be wounded 
or killed, and put his shield in front of his chest. Estout slashed away 
at it with his sword so strongly and furiously that he split it from top 
to bottom. When he held off for a moment, Jaufre cried out, “By Saint 
Peter, you think you’ll take cruel vengeance now, but if I can 1’'1l make 
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you pay for it dearly!” He struck such a blow to his helmet that it sent 
sparks flying, but it didn’t cut it any more than if he had missed! Estout 
struck back so hard that he cut off the first quarter of the shield and the 
edge of the hauberk. The sword followed through to the ground, 
grazing his heel and severing his spur. Jaufre bounced back, astonished 
at the skill of the blow he’d escaped. He struck back angrily at Estout’s 
gleaming helmet, with such force that his sword broke in two in the 
middle, but still didn’t cut the helmet. 

(1109) “Ah, God!” said Jaufre, “what is this? To Hell with the 
craftsman who tempered such a helmet so as to break my sword!” 

(1113) Estout was not at all displeased to see half a sword on 
the ground, and gave the son of Dozon a perfect stroke on the helmet, 
which cut off a chunk from the nose-piece to the ventail. 

(1120) The battle would have finished then, but Jaufre 
managed to lift the remnants of his shield, which took the next blow 
but lost a large piece of what was left of it. “Sir Knight,” he said, “you 
strike me hard, but I still don’t know what kind of witchcraft this is! 
No matter how hard I strike, I can’t cut your helmet!” Still, he took his 
half-a-sword and hit Estout so hard that he fell dazed to the ground, 
deaf and blind. When he realized he’d been hit, Estout stood up, all 
bewildered, flailing about at everything like a blind man, as if he was 
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hitting Jaufre. Then he stabbed, and thrust his sword half its length— 
into the ground! I can assure you that if he’d struck the man himself, 
he would have destroyed him utterly. Jaufre realized what had 
happened and leapt at him, tossing aside what remained of his sword 
and shield. He grabbed Estout and squeezed so hard that he cracked his 
ribs. Estout crumpled, unable to endure it, and dropped his good 
sword, which wasn’t any use to him any more. 

(1151) Jaufre started to unlace the helmet, to remove it from 
his head, and then he looked around and saw the sword. He picked it 
up, and was about to strike his head, when Estout, no longer able to 
escape, cried out, “Mercy, sir knight! Don’t kill me! Take from me 
any ransom you want, for I admit that you have defeated me.” 

(1161) “Pll willingly grant you mercy,” said Jaufre, “but only 
if you are ready to do everything I demand.” 

(1164) “My lord, I'll do it all willingly. There’s nothing you 
could ask that I won’t do, if it’s in my power.” 

(1167) “Get up, then, and go to find King Arthur. Make 
yourself his prisoner, with all these knights here. But first you must 
give back to them everything you took from them, exactly as you 
received it. Tell the king that I have sent you to him, and describe to 
him how I conquered you in battle.” 

(1176) “My lord,” said Estout, “by Christ I'll do all this most 
willingly!” 

(1178) “But first,” said Jaufre, “the hauberk, the helmet, the 
shield and the sword with which you broke my sword—you must hand 
them over to me.” 

(1181) “My lord, I will.” 

(1182) “Raise your hand, and swear!” 

(1183) “Yes, my lord, without deceit! No knight ever wore 
more precious armor. I tell you, by my faith, that you couldn’t strike 
the helmet hard enough to cut it, with any weapon whatever, nor pierce 
the shield and hauberk with any weapon you could find. The sword is 
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so well tempered that no iron or steel can resist it. It cuts through 
anything so well that nothing can escape it.” 

(1195) He removed his hauberk and gave it to Jaufre to wear. 
He put it on, and then he laced the bright and polished helmet on his 
head, and fastened the sword at his side. The knights came and turned 
themselves over to Jaufre, forty of them, powerful high-born lords 
whom Estout had defeated and made prisoner. They smiled, and asked 
Jaufre, most courteously, “Good my lord, when we see King Arthur, 
who shall we say has delivered us from captivity?” 

(1212) “You may say, if you are asked, that it was Jaufre the 
son of Dozon.” Then he sent them to fetch his horse: “I’ve tarried too 
long,” he said, “in my search for Taulat de Rogimon, who has gone I 
don’t know where. If I lose him foolishly, what could I say to my lord 
the king, who sent me here? He’d be within his rights to consider me 
a dishonored coward and a recreant.” 

(1224) With that, he leapt upon his horse, which they had 
brought to him. Estout and all the others begged him insistently to 
remain a while, at least for long enough to eat, but he said he wouldn’t 
stay any longer and, if he could, he wouldn’t eat until he had caught up 
with Taulat. He asked for his sword and lance, and it was a tall 
handsome knight, courteous and bold, who brought them. He took 
them, bade farewell to them all, and went off. 

(1237) The day was clear and fine and pleasant, as the sun 
rose resplendently and dispersed the morning dew; the birds sang up in 
the foliage, rejoicing in their own private language for the dawn and 
the sweet weather. Jaufre stuck to his path, pursuing Taulat: until he 


finds him, there’ll be no stopping, no rest, no joy in any good thing at 
all.® 


8 1238-1243 The pastoral imagery and the reference to bird songs are stock 
elements in Provengal! lyrics, usually leading up to a statement about a man’s 
desire for a woman; the contrast is ironic, for Jaufre is obsessed with battle and 
vengeance. 
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(1249) Estout, along with the knights who had been his 
prisoners, prepared to go to the court of the king to fulfill his promise. 
He returned the armor to each man, as Jaufre made him swear, until 
nothing to speak of remained. He stayed there only four days, and on 
the fifth began his journey. 

(1259) Before the court had broken up, before the games, the 
conversations and the sport of the knights and lords were finished, 
Estout arrived with his companions on the day of the octave. The king 
and his lords were in the palace, and had just finished eating; a 
jongleur was entertaining, as the knights discoursed on Love, or on 
how to maintain Valor, or how they were going to look for adventures, 
wherever they could find them, since each one wanted to improve 
himself. 

(1272) Just then they saw Estout coming with forty armed 
knights on horseback. They dismounted, and came through the palace 
toward the king, and knelt before him. Estout was the first to speak: 
“My lord, may the King who created and gave form to all that exists, 
who is Lord of all other kings, who has no equal or companion, who 
was born of Holy Mary—may He save you and all this company!” 

(1285) “My frend,” replied the king, “may God save you as 
well, and all your companions. Where have you come from, and what 
do you seek?” 

(1288) “My lord, I will tell you the truth. We have been sent 
by Jaufre the son of Dozon, and we deliver ourselves to you to do with 
us as you please. It was he who defeated me, and released all these 
men from captivity. I had captured them one by one, and forced them 
to follow me on foot. I made them agree to this, and otherwise I would 
not grant them mercy—but Jaufre has delivered them.” 

(1299) “My friend, where did you see him? By the faith which 
you owe to King Jesus, was he well and happy?” 

(1302) “Yes, my lord, by the faith that I owe you, I left him 
happy and well; I believe it was eight days ago tomorrow morning, at 
daybreak. I couldn’t even get him to rest for long enough to eat, 
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although the food was good enough. He insisted he would not eat or 
have any pleasure or joy, or even be willing to rest, until he found 
Taulat, whom he seeks with all his might. And I assure you that if he 
can catch the man and face him, he’ll make him cry in sorrow! He is 
a marvelous knight—I do not believe there is another so good, so 
handsome, so bold, so worthy, or so powerful in battle in all the world. 
I myself tested only too well how he strikes and fights.” 

(1323) “My God,” said the king, “in whom I trust, if such is 
Your will, by Your mercy, permit me to see him again, safe and 
sound, for You have the power! Such is my prayer! He is such a noble 
knight, and he has honored me so much with this gift!” 

(1330) And then Estout recounted the whole affair, most 
pleasantly and politely. 


IV. The Knight of the White Lance 
(1332-1657) 


(1332) Let us leave him now, and I will tell you how Jaufre 
pressed on, without hearing or seeing anyone to ask for news of the 
knight he was hunting. As he rode along, he saw neither man nor 
woman until it was past midday. It grew so hot he could hardly bear 
it, but he was so eager in pursuit that nothing could make him stop. He 
didn’t want to eat or drink, and thought he wouldn’t do so, if possible, 
and had no desire to do so, until he found the knight he was seeking. 
And so he continued along the road, always keeping an eye out for 
someone who might give him news of Taulat. 

(1352) When he had travelled for quite a long time, he spotted 
a hill in front of him, and on it there was a tree—I don’t think that 
there is a more beautiful one in all the world, and there certainly isn’t 
one larger! He saw a lance, of beautiful white ash, hanging from a 
branch high up in the tree. He thought that there must be some knight 
near by, and turned his horse that way at a gallop. He came to the foot 
of the hill, and climbed it by leaps and bounds, and when he got to the 
top he approached the tree, but he couldn’t see anything but the lance 
hanging there. 

(1368) He marveled at it, and wondered where it had come 
from and who looked after it so well; it was beautiful and shining and 
its iron tip glistened and shone. Jaufre took the lance, placing his own 
against the tree, and once he had it, he brandished it, turned it about, 
tested it: he found it firm and solid and sure. Since there was nothing 
to stop him, he decided to take it and leave his own there. 

(1382) But then an ugly little dwarf leapt out from a thicket 
where he had been hiding. He was short, puffy and dumpy, with a 
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huge head and stringy hair spread over his shoulders, and eyelashes so 
long they seemed to be stretching his eyes. His twisted nose was so 
enormous that you could have put both your thumbs right up his 
nostrils without even hurting him. He had thick, blubbery lips, 
monstrously large teeth, a moustache drooping over his mouth, and a 
beard so long it went past his waist. He was tiny, less than a span from 
his heel to his crotch, and his neck was fat and thick and so short that 
he hardly seemed to have one. As for his arms, they were so short that 
it looked as if you wouldn’t be able to bind them behind his back, and 
his hands were the hands of a toad. 

(1406) He began to yell loudly: “Knight, you’ll be sorry that 
you came here! You’ve taken the lance, and soon you’ll get your 
reward! There’s no way around it; soon you’ll be hanged on the 
gallows with your shield right beside you!” 

(1413) Jaufre just looked at the dwarf. “Sir dwarf,” he said, 
“misshapen, disfigured creature, you lie!” 

(1416) The dwarf uttered such a cry that all the valley 
resounded. At once an armed knight appeared, nding an iron-grey 
horse and hurling threats: “Woe to the man who touched the lance!” 
He climbed the hill quickly and found Jaufre at the top. “By my faith, 
knight, you’ve taken on more than you can handle! You don’t seem to 
care much for your life!” 

(1427) “I, my lord?” said Jaufre. “And just how is that?” 

(1428) “Ill explain it to you. No knight may touch that lance 
and avoid a fight with me. If I can knock him off his horse and subdue 
him with my weapons, there’s no ransom he could find which could 
save him and stop me from hanging him by the neck on those gallows 
you see over there. I’ve already hanged thirty-three!” 

(1440) “But tell me, by your faith, if a knight begs for mercy, 
is there any way he can obtain it?” 

(1442) “Yes,” he said, “if he’s willing to do the thing that I 
have ordained.” 

(1444) “Which is. . .?” 
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(1444) “He must renounce forever riding a horse, cutting his 
nails and hair, eating wheat bread, drinking wine and wearing clothes 
which he didn’t make.° If anyone agrees before he fights with me to 
do all this, it may be that I won’t hang him. But after he has struck a 
blow, he will never escape on any condition.” 

(1455) “But what if I don’t know how to make clothes?” 

(1456) “Ill have you taught,” said the knight, “most expertly, 
to cut and sew and weave! Tell me now if you’ll agree; if not, you’ve 
come here to your doom!” 

(1461) “I'll do nothing of the kind,” said Jaufre, “for I would 
have too much difficulty learning.” 

(1463) “What, a big strong man like you? It wouldn’t take you 
more than seven years!” 

(1464) “By my faith, I will not do it,” said Jaufre. “I will 
fight if I can’t avoid it any other way.” 

(1468) “I challenge you, then,” said the knight, “and I will 
show you no mercy!” 

(1470) “And I,” said Jaufre, “will defend myself!” 

(1471) With that, they drew back for the charge. I’m sure that 
one of them will soon be shamed, and sorry when it’s over! The knight 
attacked and struck a terrible blow on Jaufre’s shield, without managing 
to shake or unseat him, and what’s more, he broke his lance. Jaufre 
planted his lance squarely on the knight’s shield, so forcefully that it 
went right through, ripped his hauberk and pierced his breast, so that 
the iron tip and some of the wood went right through his back: he fell. 

(1483) When Jaufre saw that he had fallen, he rushed up with 
his sword drawn, and when he saw that he had been completely thrown 


? 1444-1449 This renunciation of all knightly pleasures and the adoption 
of “woman’s work” is too much for Jaufre to accept, and treated as so 
outrageously impossible as to be subject for ironic humor; it may well be that 
the poet is taking a subtle dig at monastic behavior, perhaps even the rules of 
the quasi-monastic military orders. 
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from his horse and wounded, he said, “Knight, I don’t think I'll be 
hanged by you today!” 

(1489) “No, my lord,” he replied, “and it grieves me greatly 
that you’ve taken security for that.” 

(1491) “Security, yes; but now I will take vengeance too, be 
sure of that! Now you'll be hanged, without fail, and right now!” 

(1494) “My lord, no, by God! May mercy save me!” 

(1495) “And how can you ask for mercy when no man could 
find it from you once you had conquered him? You'll receive exactly 
the same mercy as you showed to all those men you hanged!” 

(1501) “My lord, if I was mad and hard-hearted and passed 
wicked judgments, you shouldn’t want to be like me! I beg for your 
mercy, and it is right that I find it. You wouldn’t want people to 
reproach a man as fine as you for having hanged a knight of such valor 
as I have been for such a long time.” 

(1510) And Jaufre said, “You lie in your teeth! You aren’t a 
knight at all, but a wretched villain. Worth and chivalry are lost when 
a man commits villainies, and you have done so manv that nothing I 
could do to you would be counted as villainy.” 

(1518) With that, he unlaced the knight’s helmet and 
uncovered his head, cut a long piece of rope and wrapped it around his 
neck, and led him to the gallows. First he cut down all the other men 
he could find hanging there, and then not to prolong the matter, he 
strung him up. And then he said, “Good friend, from now on I’m sure 
that those who pass this way will go in safety, without any care for 
you.” 

(1531) He left him hanging there, and went confidently toward 
the dwarf as if he intended to strike him. The dwarf saw him coming 
and fell at his feet, forming a cross with his arms: “Good my lord, I 
yield to God and to you! Have mercy on me, for I’ve done no crime 
for which I should die. True, I’ve stayed here fourteen years guarding 
this lance, and cleaning it twice a day, but it was quite against my will. 
I had to do it, or I would have paid dearly for it. If a knight came by 
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and touched the lance, J assure you I would have been done for if I 
hadn’t given the signal for my master to hear. This is all the harm I’ve 
done to you!” 

(1551) “You still may find mercy,” said Jaufre, “if you are 
willing to do what I command you.” 

(1553) “My lord, by God I swear Ill do it and not omit a 
thing!” 

(1555) “Get up, then,” he said, “and take yourself to King 
Arthur. Tell him that it is the son of Dozon who sends you to him, and 
give him this lance that I have won, the most beautiful anyone has ever 
seen. Tell him how your lord, in his madness, hanged so many good 
knights, and what rent he received for his hospitality!” 

(1565) “My lord,” he said, “I’il do it all.” 

(1566) And Jaufre said, “Now, go!” 

(1567) It was Monday evening, just as the sun was setting, and 
a beautiful calm night drew on; the moon was full, and shone clear 
from one day to the next. Jaufre pressed straight on, for nothing at all 
could make him stop. 

(1574) The dwarf did not wait long to take the lance to King 
Arthur. He only rested that one night, and then departed early in the 
moring. He arrived at Cardueil on the fifth day, and found the king 
just breaking up the court, for it had lasted fifteen days. He had been 
so generous to the knights and lords that they were all going home 
happy because they had been richly rewarded. But before they had left, 
they saw the dwarf coming up with the beautiful lance in his hand, and 
waited to listen until he explained why he brought it. When he came 
through the door, everyone stared at him, for they’d never seen 
anything like him. But the dwarf said not a word. He passed by them 
all, and went to where the king was sitting. “My lord,” he said, “may 
God and Holy Mary give you good fortune! If you will, please listen 
to me, though I am very ugly, and I will tell you what I have been 
ordered to say.” 
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(1602) “Sir dwarf,” said the king, “God save you as well! for 
you seem honest enough. Tell us what you wish fearlessly, whether 
sense or folly, for anything will be allowed.” 

(1608) The dwarf bowed deeply, and then began: “My lord, 
I offer you this lance, from the son of Dozon. It has brought many 
pains, much sorrow and grief to many knights and other men, and I 
will tell you how. A knight who in his arrogance and his great chivalry 
wanted to have mastery over all used to keep it on a hill, hanging from 
a beautiful tree. I guarded it there for fourteen years, and cleaned it 
twice a day. If any knight came by and touched it, I immediately gave 
my lord a sign he could recognize, and he rushed up fully armed and 
challenged him. When he defeated and captured him, he hanged him by 
the neck. By my faith, he did this to thirty-three men, who could find 
no mercy in him to save themselves. This went on until the arrival of 
the knight whose servant and messenger I have become. He won this 
lance, and took vengeance on the man for whom I committed this 
error, and hanged him on the spot. Here is the lance, which he sends 
as a gift to you, along with myself.” 

(1643) “Now tell me, dwarf, by your faith, some news of 
Jaufre, and see that you don’t lie! When did you see him?” 

(1646) “My lord, it was Monday evening, by Christ, and I left 
him as soon as the battle was over and he had hanged the knight.” 

(1650) “And was he well?” 

(1650) “Yes, God help me, and healthy and happy!” 

(1652) “God,” cried the king, “glorious King, noble Lord, 
may it be Your will to let me see him again safe and sound. That is my 


prayer, for I will never again feel great joy until I have seen him!” 


V. The Soldier (1658-2179) 


(1658) Let us leave him there, and speak now of Jaufre, who 
would not delay for anything, not for food or sleep, so eager and 
anxious he was to follow Taulat. He kept remembering what the 
troublesome Kay had said to him in the presence of his lord, that he 
would have more courage once he was drunk. That is why he became 
so fierce, and why, if he could, he would not eat until he had fought 
with Taulat. If he was able to defeat him, he would show up Kay as a 
fool for saying such a villainous thing. 

(1675) And so he pressed on until the middle of the night, 
when he saw a huge, high and mysterious mountain. It happened that 
he had to follow a narrow path, for there was no other way to go. As 
he proceeded slowly along it, a soldier rose up to face him, powerful, 
massive and tall, but a strapping, agile fellow. He had closely cropped 
hair and held three pointed darts, which were sharper than a razor. 
Apart from these, he had no other weapon but a large knife at his belt. 
On his back he wore a fine, well-made corslet. “Halt, knight!” he 
cried. “Hear what I will say to you!” 

(1695) Jaufre stopped, and said to him, “Good friend, what do 
you wish?” 

(1697) “TI°ll tell you,” said the soldier. “You must leave your 
horse and armor here with me, for otherwise you may not pass.” 

(1701) Jaufre answered confidently, “What, friend, can’t a 
man pass this way in armor, or on horseback?” 

(1704) “He can pass all right, but in this valley I must receive 
my toll.” 
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(1706) “The devil take your toll,” said Jaufre, “and me along 
with it, if I leave my armor and my tireless horse while I’m still able 
to defend myself.” 

(1711) “If you don’t do it nicely,” said the soldier, “then 
you'll do it by force. You'll see, [Il take them away, and I'll capture 
both you and your horse.” 

(1715) “You'll capture me?” 

(1715) “I will, on the spot.” 

(1716) “But why? Have I ever done you any harm, other than 
just wanting to pass this way?” 

(1718) “That’s not the problem. It’s that you don’t want to 
give me your armor and your horse until I throw you off it.” 

(1721) “And how are you going to throw me off my horse?” 

(1722) “You'll soon see,” he said. “Now be on your guard!” 

(1724) “So I will,” said Jaufre. 

(1725) With that, the soldier prepared to attack, brandishing 
his dart beside his ear and getting ready to throw it. Jaufre didn’t stand 
to wait for it, since he was afraid for his horse, and so he dashed this 
way and that. The soldier hurled the dart, and it smashed against the 
shield so hard that fire and sparks flew out. But it did not pierce the 
shield, and the iron tip was all bent and the shaft was broken 1n pieces. 
Jaufre turned to face him, and attacked him at a mun, expecting to 
knock him to the ground. But the soldier was quick and agile, and 
knew how to dodge the attack. He made a great leap to the side, and 
just let Jaufre pass by. 

(1745) Then he hurled a second dart, which struck the helmet 
so violently that it wrapped it in fire and sent out flames so bright that 
you could see both men in their light. Jaufre was stunned, but it didn’t 
Pierce his helmet. When the soldier saw that the dart was broken, he 
almost lost his mind. He was furious and enraged to see that Jaufre 
wasn’t wounded and that the dart had not cut the helmet; never before 
had it failed to go at least three feet into anything it struck. Jaufre stood 
only a moment, dazed by the terrible blow to his head, and then turned 
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quickly against him, wondering how to capture him before he threw the 
third dart. But he didn’t want to get too close, since he was afraid that 
his horse might be wounded: the soldier, too, was careful, for he’d 
rather take the horse alive. 

(1770) The soldier rushed up furiously, holding his dart in his 
hand. He brandished it, and hurled it, crying, “By Christ, vassal, soon 
you'll leave your horse and hauberk and that shining helmet, along with 
your shield and sword. None of them will do you any good now!” 

(1778) When Jaufre heard this threat and saw the dart coming 
toward him, he leaned quickly aside. The blazing dart came whistling 
at him and grazed his back just as he bent down, and tore a span of his 
hauberk, though it barely touched it. Then it ricocheted so high in the 
sky that no one could see it or tell where it went. 

(1790) Jaufre realized that the soldier had thrown all three 
darts, and came toward him saying, “Now I'll take vengeance on you 
with the point of my lance!” And, turning his horse, he rushed at him 
with his lance lowered, and didn’t expect to miss. But the soldier 
started leaping about and jumping higher than a goat or a deer. When 
Jaufre had passed by, he picked up a hard rock that he found at his 
feet, and would have given him a mortal blow if Jaufre hadn’t warded 
it off with his shield, which took the force and even broke the rock. 
Still, it had been thrown with such force that the shield was dented. 

(1810) Jaufre was furious that he couldn’t catch up with the 
soldier, grab him or even keep up with him! He was dodging and 
jumping away from him so nimbly that Jaufre just couldn’t get him in 
his power. “God,” he said, “glorious King, what am I to do with such 
a devil? Nothing I can see is worth a penny if I can’t do what I want 
here!” Still, he moved toward him, holding his lance in his hand. 
“Now,” he said, “it will finally be decided between you and me!” 

(1824) The soldier drew the cutlass that he wore at his belt. 
“Before you leave me,” he said, “you'll give me all that I deserve!” 

(1828) “Most willingly,” replied Jaufre. “Before I leave, 
you’ ll be treated just as you treated me!” As he approached, he was 
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sure he would strike him, but he missed again: the soldier had leapt far 
to the side. Just as Jaufre was passing, he jumped nimbly onto the back 
of the horse and grabbed Jaufre, crying “Don’t move! If you move, 
you're a dead man!” 

(1840) Jaufre was caught. He didn’t like it, but he didn’t know 
what to do, because the soldier was holding him tight. He wasn’t able 
to move and couldn’t do anything to help himself. So the soldier rode 
along with him, and told him he was taking him to a place where he’d 
be tortured more and have more pain and sorrow than any other 
prisoner ever. No man ever endured such torment as he would receive, 
as soon as they got where they were going. 

(1853) He made him ride until daybreak, sitting behind and 
holding him tightly. As the day began to break, Jaufre reflected: “By 
God who made the earth and the sky, I’d rather die than let myself be 
carried off like this. I'll see if I can get myself out of it.” He threw his 
lance aside, and seized the soldier by the nght arm, which was holding 
him most tightly; he squeezed and twisted it until he made him drop the 
knife from his hand, and let it fall uselessly to the ground. Then he 
grabbed the soldier’s good left arm with both hands, pulled it so hard 
that he ripped it from his body, and hurled him off the horse so 
violently that he almost broke his neck. 

(1873) Jaufre dismounted; the soldier was stretched out on the 
ground, completely motionless. Weakly, he cried for mercy. “By the 
God I adore,” said Jaufre, “a thief has no night to find mercy, and will 
find none from me!” With that, he cut off both his feet. “I beg you 
now,” said Jaufre, “don’t go running and jumping around and fighting 
with knights. It’s time for you to get another job, for you’ve been at 
this one too long. But I’m upset that I cut off your feet without asking 
first if you have any knights imprisoned.” 

(1890) “My lord,” said the soldier, “I have a house near here 
where I have been torturing twenty-five knights in heavy chains.” 

(1895) “I will go to find them at once,” said Jaufre, “and set 
them free, since it’s not right for you to keep them.” 
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(1898) So he rode off, and found that the house was open. 
Keeping quiet about what had happened, he asked the dwarf who was 
the porter, “Where are the twenty-five knights who have been 
imprisoned?” 

(1904) The dwarf replied, “Knight, I think you’re very bold 
for daring to come in here. You’re not being brave, but rather foolish 
and mad for coming here; I don’t know how you did it! Go away! I’m 
giving you good advice. Leave before my master comes. He’ll either 
kill you dishonorably or do something worse!” 

(1914) Jaufre started laughing, and said, “My friend, take me 
right away to those knights. I have come to deliver them from prison.” 

(1920) “I think you’ll stay there yourself, rather than freeing 
them,” said the dwarf. “I think you’re a stupid fool. If my lord catches 
you here, you'll wish that you’d never come!” 

(1924) Jaufre answered craftily, “You'll never see your lord 
again, after the damage I have done him. I cut off both his feet, and so 
the knights will be freed and you'll go to prison—unless you escape it, 
for a small ransom: will you agree to go where I send you?” 

(1933) “My lord,” said the dwarf, “by my faith, Pll do 
whatever you wish to command, since this has happened to my master. 
Today, you’ll rescue many doleful knights from great sorrow, and 
thanks to you, they’ll find joy once more. But I, I was forced to stay 
here; he would have flayed me alive if I hadn’t done all he ordered. 
Since God has delivered us, it is right for us to obey you in everything 
you wish to command.” 

(1945) “Then lead the way,” said Jaufre, “and take me to the 
knights.” 

(1947) “Gladly, my lord,” said the dwarf. He led the way, and 
took him into a room where twenty-five worthy knights, sad and 
sorrowful, were cruelly imprisoned: the soldier had defeated and 
captured them one by one. 

(1955) Jaufre entered and greeted the knights, but not one of 
them could reply; they began to weep, and all of them moaned between 
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their teeth, “Curse the hour when that wicked soldier was born who has 
captured such good knights!” 

(1962) When Jaufre said, “Knights, why ever are you 
weeping?” they replied, “You fool! Only an idiot would ask why we 
are crying—can’t you see that we are in this terrible, monstrous prison? 
Each man here laments and finds it even more painful that you too have 
been captured by the soldier, damn his birth! We see that you are a fine 
young man, but soon you’!l feel the same torments which we suffer, as 
you can see.” 

(1974) “The power of God is great,” said Jaufre, “and He can 
deliver both you and me from this place where you are in danger. I 
have taken vengeance for everyone with this sword in which I trust, for 
I cut off both his feet and then came straight to this house to deliver 
you from your captivity.” 

(1983) When they heard these words, all the knights cried out, 
“My lord, bless the hour of your birth! Thanks to you we are freed 
from pain and torture.” 

(1988) Jaufre instructed the dwarf to free them at once. He 
took two hammers and started cutting the chains. Each man got up and 
they all went to kneel before Jaufre, entrusting themselves to him to do 
as he commanded. They said to him, with one voice, “My lord, we are 
at your mercy. You may do with us whatever you please, good or ill. 
Command whatever you wish, and we will do whatever you order, if 
we can. Send us wherever you see fit, and we will go there with all our 
strength and do whatever we can.” 

(2004) “Gentlemen,” said Jaufre, “I love you as you are, and 
I do not want you to do anything for me which will cause you harm. 
I will not set you any task; I only want to send you all to the court of 
good King Arthur to tell him how I delivered you and released you 
from the prison where the soldier kept you, and to report his arrogant 
excuse for defeating and capturing you, just because you passed along 
the path, and how he thought he’d defeated me, and what payment I 
gave him, cutting off both his feet.” 
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(2020) At once each man replied, “My lord, we'll go with 
pleasure, and we will recount all that you have said, in the court of the 
king. But since you have been so good to us, continue, please, and tell 
us your name, and please don’t take offense.” 

(2028) Jaufre replied, “Tell him that it was Jaufre, the son of 
Dozon, who released you from your bonds. But set out right away, for 
you will have neither my friendship nor my good will if you do not go 
to the king and report what I have said, word for word.” 

(2035) Then the dwarf, beside himself with joy, said to Jaufre, 
“T will give them back the horses and equipment which the soldier took 
from them, and then we will take to the road at once without fail.” 

(2040) “Go, with the help of God,” said Jaufre, “and for love 
of me, give them all their trappings.” 

(2043) “I'll do it at once,” said the dwarf, and he went most 
willingly to the stable and brought back the horses and all their 
trappings, in haste. Each vassal mounted his steed and took back his 
own equipment. Jaufre accompanied them more than a league, and then 
urged them not to go anywhere except where he had sent them; they 
assured him that they would go to find King Arthur. 

(2057) They hadn’t gone very far when they found the soldier, 
just as Jaufre had left him, unable to move, and lying there wretchedly. 
With one voice, they all said, “By my faith, you can just hie there,” 
and they proceeded along the road. 

(2065) Jaufre dismounted, and re-saddled his horse, for his 
strongest wish was to carry on his search for Taulat. “Gentlemen,” he 
said, “God speed! J have been much delayed on your account, and now 
I can stay no longer.” 

(2072) They all bowed to him and said, “My lord, great 
thanks! The story of your service to us and your conquest of the soldier 
will be recounted far and wide.” 

(2078) Jaufre took his lance and shield, climbed quickly onto 
his horse, and left them at full speed. It was Tuesday morning when 
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Jaufre took to the road; as for the soldier, he didn’t go anywhere, with 
his npped-off arms and his sliced-off feet! 

(2085) Once Jaufre had gone, all the knights mounted up and 
proceeded, all with one will, toward Cardueil. When they arrived, they 
found the king in an orchard, with only twenty-one knights, since the 
others had gone away. When they entered the orchard, they knelt 
before the king’s feet at once. One of them fearlessly began to set forth 
their story: “My lord, may the true God, who knows all things about 
each creature, grant you good fortune, if such is His will, and keep you 
from evil and sadness, for you are the best king there ever has been or 
could be on earth!” 

(2104) “My friend,” he replied, “may God and Holy Mary 
give joy to you and to all your companions. Tell me now all that you 
wish, and have no fear.” 

(2109) “Lord king, we must tell you first that we owe you 
great thanks, and we will tell you how and why. We have come from 
Jaufre, the son of Dozon, to place ourselves in your power. We didn’t 
want to stop anywhere along the way, since we have given him our 
promise: we have obeyed him faithfully in all that he commanded, for 
he delivered us from a prison where we were kept by a soldier, the 
worst man who ever lived. He guarded a valley, and if any armed 
knight in arms passed that way, he would come up and demand his 
horse and armor as if it was his due. If the knight would not consent, 
he had to fight the soldier, who, so help me God, would defeat him, 
take his equipment and lead the man himself away for torture. We 
suffered this ourselves, for J believe we stayed seven full years in his 
prison. He stole our horses and trappings, and wouldn’t take any 
ransom. 

(2138) “But God sent Jaufre to us there, to rescue and deliver 
us, and he ripped off both the soldier’s arms and cut off both his feet. 
There is no man so evil or so strong that the valiant Jaufre can’t bring 
him to justice! I tell you, by the faith that I owe you, no one has ever 
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seen a knight so bold in any place, so excellent, so noble, so well- 
instructed.” 

(2148) Then the dwarf spoke, going on about his whole story 
—how the soldier captured him and made him stay in his house as the 
porter. 

(2152) The king asked the knights, “Gentlemen, if it’s not too 
much to ask, give me some news of bold Jaufre, and tell me no lies. 
When did you see him?” 

(2156) The dwarf leapt up, and piped up, “We saw him on 
Tuesday, early in the morning, safe and sound, laughing with joy. That 
was when he sent us to you to do all that you wish. He was in such a 
hurry that he didn’t want to stop anywhere until he could take 
vengeance for the shame Taulat gave you the other day. Before he 
returns, he’!] search until he’s found him. If he can get near him, he 
will fight him, and that’s sure to be quite a battle!” 

(2171) “Lord God,” said the king, “glorious Father, who are 
so mughty and have such power, let me see Jaufre safe and sound and 
without affliction. He has given me such an honorable present as I have 
never received before. If I do not see him again before the middle of 
the year, I do not value all I see at more than a penny!” 


VI. The Lepers (2180-3016) 


(2180) Now we will speak of Jaufre, who proceeded at a 
gallop or a trot, as quickly as he could go, seeking Taulat in all haste. 
For he wouldn’t take pleasure in anything until he found him; he 
wouldn’t even rest or relax. He hadn’t slept for two nights or eaten 
since he left the king when, as you saw yourselves, Kay the seneschal 
insulted him. If he could, he would not eat until he had fought with 
Taulat, after searching for him so much. He rode on like this until the 
middle of the morning, and it grew so hot that his horse was exhausted, 
and he had to slow to a walk. Without food or drink or rest, weariness 
follows, so the horse was harried and Jaufre was tired and vexed. But 
he had such fear of falling behind that he wouldn’t stop anywhere, but 
pressed on, although rather more slowly. 

(2204) Then he looked ahead and saw a squire running toward 
him, handsome and gracious, but his tunic was shredded and torn, 
down to below his waist. He was in great distress, wailing and tearing 
his sleek, blond hair with both hands, beating and scratching his face 
until blood ran down his chest. When he saw Jaufre, he cried out, 
“Brave knight, save your life! Flee as quickly as you can!” 

(2216) “What’s wrong, my friend,” asked Jaufre, “what are 
you worried about?” 

(2218) “Noble, admirable knight, flee as fast as you can, for 
the love of God! A moment’s delay is a moment too much!” 

(2221) “My friend, have you lost your mind,” said Jaufre, “to 
tear your clothes, your face, your hair like this?” 

(2224) “No, my lord,” said the young man, “I’m the one 
who’s sane, to tell you to flee at once, believe me!” 
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(2227) “Why do you tell me to flee, since I don’t see anyone 
but you to be afraid of? You are mad, and you make no secret of it!” 
(2231) “No, my lord, I am not mad, by my faith!” 

(2232) “Yes, you are, since you won’t tell me why you want 
me to run away.” 

(2234) “My lord, to save your life!” 

(2235) “Then tell me the reason.” 

(2236) “My lord, I can hardly say. It would take a year to 
describe the one who makes me afraid, who killed my good lord. He 
was a valorous knight, who travelled with a beautiful, cultured maiden 
from a rich and powerful family, the daughter of a powerful Norman 
count. He carried her off against her will, and frightened me so much 
that I’m still shaking!” 

(2248) “That’s why you tell me to flee? Because you are 
afraid? I think you’re a fool and an idiot.” 

(2251) As they were speaking, a leper came up, holding a 
baby in his arms, and behind him ran a woman, crying, weeping, 
sobbing, and tearing her hair. She came straight to Jaufre: “My lord, 
by Almighty God, mercy! Help me! Bring me back my child alive—the 
leper carried him off from my very door!” 

(2263) “Tell me, woman, why did he take him from you?” 

(2264) “My lord, by my faith, only because he wanted to!” 

(2266) “No other reason?” 

(2267) “No, my lord, by the faith I owe to God.” 

(2268) “In that case”, said Jaufre, “I'll get him back for you 
at once, if I can, dead or alive, for the leper is in the wrong!” 

(2271) He spurred his horse and rushed at the leper at full 
speed, with the woman running along behind. “Sir traitor,” he cried, 
“vile, hateful leper! Don’t take that child another step!” 

(2278) But the leper gave him the sign of the fig, not just 
once, but three or four times, saying, “Take this! nght in your throat!” 
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(2282) “By my head,” said Jaufre, “you’ll pay for that, sir 
stinking leper! You’ve insulted me so obscenely that if I can, I'll take 
your life!” 

(2286) The leper was near the protection of his house, and 
went in. Jaufre reached the door that he had entered, and dismounted 
as the woman ran up crying and sobbing and shouting “God help us!” 
Jaufre ordered her to guard his horse and lance until he returned, and 
then went in, with his shield on his arm and his sword drawn. 

(2297) The house was spacious and beautiful. Another leper 
was there, wild and strange, lying in a bed with a maiden—I don’t 
believe there 1s one more beautiful in all the world. Her coloring was 
fair and fresh as a new-born rose, and her dress was ripped to below 
her breasts, which were whiter than flour. She was wailing and 
lamenting in great despair, and both her eyes were much larger than 
normal from crying. 

(2310) This leper got up at once and grabbed an enormous 
club; Jaufre was seized by dread when he saw how disfigured he was. 
He was almost as tall as a lance, with shoulders two yards wide. He 
had gnarled arms and puffy hands, crooked teeth and shrinking gums, 
a face covered with monstrous swellings; hard, puffy eyelids with no 
lashes; dark, menacing pupils, staring, bloodshot eyes surrounded by 
red. His gums were receding, thick, blue and swollen, and his huge red 
teeth stank like venom. All his face was inflamed and red like a 
burning coal, with a flattened nose in the middle, with distended 
nostrils. His breathing was labored, and his voice so hoarse that he 
could scarcely speak." 

(2334) He came toward Jaufre, and asked, “Who let you in 
here? Have you come to give yourself up?” 

(2337) Jaufre said that he hadn’t. 


'© 2313-2331 This portrait of the leper has been praised by Paul Remy 
(1946) for its clinical accuracy. 
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(2338) “Then why on earth have you come into my house? 
What are you looking for?” 

(2340) “I saw a leper come in here with a baby. The mother 
begged me tearfully, for the love of God, to get him back for her.” 

(2344) “You'll find someone to prevent you, you foolish, 
insolent villain! You have sought out your own misfortune by coming 
in here. You got up under a bad omen today, for your life is sure to be 
short.” 

(2350) He raised his club, and struck Jaufre’s shield so hard 
that he knocked him over with the first blow. He was ready to strike 
again, but Jaufre had gotten up and dodged the blow before it came. He 
was lucky to do so, for when the club hit the ground it shook 
everything and left the whole house rattling. Jaufre jumped up and 
rushed at the leper, gathering strength and courage. He gave him a 
direct blow with his sword, cutting off a span of his white tunic, a 
chunk of flesh from his hip, his shirt, and belt, and a large piece of his 
breeches: he couldn’t reach any higher! His sword struck the ground 
so hard it went in at least a span. 

(2372) When the leper realized he was wounded, and saw his 
own blood spilling on the ground, he renewed his attack furiously, 
raising his club shoulder high. This time Jaufre couldn’t dodge aside, 
but he took refuge behind a pillar, not wanting to wait for the blow. 
The leper struck the pillar and shook it so much he almost brought it 
down, and the whole house trembled. The maiden stayed alone, off to 
the side, on her knees with her hands clasped in humble prayer to God: 
“O Lord, who were truly born to the Holy Virgin Mary, who gave 
companionship to Adam when You had made him in Your image, who 
suffered the Passion on our behalf and were nailed to the cross and 
wounded by a lance in the side, defend me from this demon! Protect 
this knight, in the name of Your sweetness, from death; give him the 
strength and power to be victorious and deliver me from this creature’s 
clutches!” 
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(2401) Jaufre leapt at the leper before he’d recovered, and 
struck his right arm so hard that he cut it completely, and separated it 
at the shoulder. The leper cried out when he saw his arm fall to the 
ground, beside himself with pain, and attacked Jaufre hatefully. But 
Jaufre didn’t hesitate, since he knew how hard the leper could strike, 
and prepared to protect himself against the blow. He couldn’t avoid it 
completely, and took a glancing blow to the head that knocked him to 
his knees, blood spurting from his mouth and nose. The club hit the 
ground with such force that it broke in half; Jaufre attacked with his 
sword, and hit the leper below the knee, cutting skin and flesh, and 
even the bone wasn’t thick or strong enough to escape being cut right 
through. He fell to the ground, crashing with the sound of a giant tree. 

(2428) Jaufre ran up and menaced him with his sword. “Now, 
by my faith, we'll make our peace, and I know that you’ll pay me the 
penalty!” He struck him where he sat, with a sword-blow to his head 
that split it down to the teeth. But the leper gave him such a kick that 
he flew across the room and smashed into the wall so hard that he lost 
his sight and hearing. He fell on the ground and couldn’t say a word. 
His sword had fallen useless from his hand; bright red blood flowed 
freely from his mouth and nose, and he lay there like a stump. 

(2449) The maiden came up to him, totally distraught and sure 
that he was dead when she saw him fallen and stretched out on the 
ground. She unlaced his ventail and then the shining helmet. Once his 
head was free, Jaufre sighed, and she ran without delay to get some 
fresh water to throw in his face. He stood up as best he could, but 
thinking he still held his sword, he struck the maiden beside the ear so 
hard that he would have cut her in half if he really had his sword—he 
Struck so viciously, because he didn’t know it was her. He still had the 
leper in front of him, still feared his club so much that he was totally 
dismayed, still thought he was being attacked; he ran all around the 
room like a madman, blind and deaf and without a clue where he was. 
Then he hid behind a pillar, and stood there propped up against it, 
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holding out his shield to defend himself and waiting for the blow to 
come. 

(2481) The maiden approached him gently and peacefully, 
saying “O noble knight, gentle lord, look around you, see who is 
speaking to you. Remember your chivalry, through which you have 
mastery, remember your worth and your valor. You need have no more 
fear. Put down your shield, for the leper has been conquered and 
killed.” 

(2491) Jaufre came back to himself; he realized that his head 
was disarmed, and said, “Tell me, young lady, who removed my 
helmet? And my sword—where is my sword?” 

(2497) She replied instantly, “My lord, I will give it all back 
to you. I removed your helmet for your own good, believe me, not for 
any other reason. When I saw how severely you were wounded, I 
thought you were dead. I came to remove your helmet, and went to get 
water to throw in your face, and then you came to. You haven’t lost 
your sword, it’s there on the ground.” 

(2509) “And the leper, maiden, what happened to him? Where 
has he gone?” 

(2510) “My lord, he is dead. He’s over there, not moving or 
stirring.” 

(2512) Jaufre moved painfully toward him, and saw him 
stretched out on the ground. He was missing an arm and a leg, his head 
was split open and his brains were falling out. Jaufre sat down on a 
bench for a moment to recover his strength, and then started searching 
the house for the baby he saw the other leper bring in. But as much as 
he hunted, he couldn’t find a trace of him, and he grew sad and angry. 
“Ah, God,” he said, “where did the leper go with that baby? Tell me, 
maiden, did you see him go out?” 

(2528) “My lord,” she said, “by Christ I can’t tell you, nor do 
I know where he is now. I was in such distress, so afraid of this leper, 
that if someone had stabbed me with a knife I wouldn’t have known 
who did it.” 
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(2534) “Ill find him for sure,” said Jaufre, “either inside or 
outside: [’'m not worth a penny if I can’t get that baby back for his 
mother and make the leper pay dearly for the shame he caused me. 
Since I can’t see him inside, I'll go outside and look, to see if I can 
find him there.” He went quickly to the door and tried to go out, but 
he couldn’t! No matter what he said or did, he couldn’t pass through 
the door. He was astonished, and said, “My God, am I enchanted so 
that I cannot go outside?” He thought he would jump out, but he 
couldn’t move his feet or drag them across the threshold. When he saw 
that he couldn’t do anything about it, he went back in and sat down, 
bitter, dejected, crying, groaning and sighing in anger. 

(2557) Then he got to his feet, moved back to get a running 
start, and rushed toward the door, thinking he’d be able to get out that 
way—but it didn’t work. He could have tried with all his might for a 
month—for two years, or three years—and he still wouldn’t be outside. 

(2565) But now I’m going to leave him there for you, since 
carping critics and churlish people have made me change my mind. I 
really can’t be happy when I see so many lowborn people, when the 
son of some chambermaid or of some peasant bastard who comes from 
somewhere or other—once he’s gotten a little money and bought new 
clothes and shoes—thinks that he’s the equal of the very best of men! 
Such people have caused the downfall of Worth, Joy, Solace and 
Courtesy; they have so exalted Churlishness that everyone comes to 
them for lessons, and I can’t find one in a hundred who maintains 
Prowess or practices friendship except in words; I can no longer tell 
the best men apart from them! That’s the reason my heart is saddened 
when I recall the prowess, the noble deeds and the generosity of those 
in a by-gone age. Now I see that it has all been lost; those who remain 
would rather learn about Folly than Prowess. When they hear someone 
talking of polite meetings, of gentility, of worth or courtesy, they hit 
the road. It’s scarcely possible to speak or act in courtesy with those 
who won’t hear a word of it. They are like those costly painted vessels 
that are rotten and worm-eaten inside, though fine and beautiful on the 
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outside. A base man in rich clothing looks good on the outside, but on 
the inside he’s totally corrupt and stuffed with dishonesty. They are so 
puffed up with it that they can’t keep it all inside, and it has to show 
up on the outside. When I notice such changes, my heart becomes so 
furious that I can’t find the right words or put them together properly. 

(2613) I was all set to drop the whole thing and not say 
another word about Jaufre and his captivity—but I’ll get him out for 
you, in honor of my beloved King of Aragon, whom I wish to serve. 
It is right for us to honor the best of all men, since God Himself does 
him honor. We should offer him obedience and hold him dear, since 
no base, complaining churl dares to show his face in his court. He is 
a man of good will, pleasant and amiable toward his friends and so 
fierce toward his enemies as to make them all tremble. He is therefore 
respected by all: the base love him out of fear and the bold out of 
natural love. For his love, I will return to Jaufre, and deliver him from 
his captivity. I won’t forget the baby—he’ll be given back to his 
mother, without delay. The young girl that the leper tried to rape and 
ripped her clothes? She’ll be saved as well. 

(2640) But first I’ll tell you about Jaufre. He was hurt and 
anxious and full of shame at not being able to get out, no matter what 
he did or said. “Alas,” he cried, “glorious King, Father, how could I 
ever have thought I could carry out my mission here? I see now that 
my worth, which I thought I would increase, has been brought low. I 
would rather have died in battle or be wounded in a hundred places 
than be kept here by magic, for now I have no way to increase my 
worth. Oh God! Why did You give me the power to come in here and 
kill this monster who has now captured me? I wish he’d killed me! 
Now I have no hope; never again will I see my lord the king, nor will 
he see me.” 

(2661) As he was slipping deeper into his despair, suddenly he 
heard the voices of children, crying out, “Lord God, help us!” He 
started at once, not slowly, but at a run, through the door of a huge, 
long room. At the far end there was a smaller door, tightly closed and 
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barred from the other side. He started shouting and calling “Open up!” 
but no one replied. He struck it and kicked and shook it so much that 
he broke it down, and he dashed through with his sword drawn. There 
he found the leper, with a huge knife in his hand; he had already killed 
eight children. There were twenty-five or thirty more of them there, 
big and small, and they were all wailing and crying. 

(2683) Jaufre had pity on them and gave the leper such a kick 
that he fell to the ground, and then he prepared to strike him again. 
The leper, trembling with fear, called to his master, but Jaufre said, 
“By God, sir puffy stinking leper, you'll never see him again. He’s 
good and dead, and you’re about to lose a hand, the one that gave me 
the fig—you’ll never do that to me again!” And with a single swift 
stroke he cut off his hand. 

(2697) The leper fell to the ground, and when he got up he 
was bewildered, and threw himself at Jaufre’s feet. “Lord, have 
mercy!” he cried. “May God, who suffered on the cross, have mercy 
on you! Noble knight, do not kill me: that would be a great sin. I was 
being forced to kill these eight children and all the others, in sadness 
and despair. My master made me do it, completely against my will, to 
collect their blood. By the faith I owe to God, I am not lying! He was 
going to bathe in it to cure his leprosy.” 

(2713) “Tell me the truth,” said Jaufre, “if you wish to stay 
alive. Can you get me out of this place?” 

(2716) “I can, my lord, may God protect me! If you promise 
me my life, you’ll get out at once. But I tell you, if you kill me without 
learning the secrets of the powerful spells here, you’ll remain inside a 
hundred thousand years! You’ll never leave, no matter what you do.” 

(2724) “Promise me, then,” said Jaufre, “that you will 
accomplish it all for me.” 

(2726) “Yes, my lord,” said the leper, “gladly, if God is 
willing.” 

(2728) “Then,” said Jaufre, “you go ahead and I will follow; 
get me out of here!” 
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(2730) “My lord, it can’t be done so quickly; you can’t get out 
so easily. First there is more evil for you to undergo, more trials than 
you have yet suffered.” 

(2734) “Tell me straight out: can you free me or not?” 

(2735) “My lord, I can.” 

(2735) “Then tell me how, and don’t keep me in suspense! I’m 
already late, and must be on my way.” 

(2739) “My lord,” he said, “so help me Faith, the one who 
cast this spell performed it in such a way that anyone who came into 
the house as an enemy had to remain imprisoned until my master took 
him outside to torture him. But up on that wall there is a head of a 
young boy, ensconced in a window. If you take that head and smash it, 
the enchantment will be broken at once. But you must be well-armed, 
because you will be sorely assaulted. All the house will collapse and 
vanish with the spell.” 

(2757) “Are you telling me the truth?” said Jaufre. 

(2758) “I am, my lord; you need have no fear.” 

(2759) “Then I will prepare myself!” On the spot he tied the 
leper’s arms good and tight, and turned him over to the maiden, 
saying, “My lady, this is what you must do. Guard this leper closely 
for me, and if he has lied to me in any of this, make him die a cruel 
death.” 

(2768) He sent them all outside and stayed behind alone, 
fastening his gleaming helmet and moving toward the window. As soon 
as he saw the head, which was an elegant and well-made piece of 
work, he took it away, and sat for a moment on a bench. Then he 
struck it sharply, and split it in half.” 

(2778) The head leapt up and cried out and hissed and threw 
itself around. It seemed as if all the elements, the sky and the earth 


1! 2776-2777 In order to escape the giant’s house, Jaufre is obliged to 
perform an action which is symbolically identical to the giant’s most criminal 
actions, the murder of children. 
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were confounded. All the stones and beams clashed against each other, 
fell against Jaufre and struck him so hard that he would be totally 
dismayed if it didn’t stop soon. It grew dark, and thunder and rain 
came, but Jaufre didn’t budge; he just put his shield over his head. The 
lightning struck, the storm blew, and every plank and tile and shingle 
and stone and brick struck and banged against him. The sky grew black 
and troubled, and such a violent wind came up that it took everything 
away. It almost took Jaufre away too, and would have, if he hadn’t 
called on God. There was so much dust and noise and smoke that you 
couldn’t see the sky. Then the rocks and thunderbolts began to fall all 
around, and the whole curse was gone with the wind. Nothing was left 
of the house, not even the foundations: it was as if nothing had ever 
been there. 

(2809) Jaufre was still there, exhausted and so battered and 
beaten that he scarcely knew what to do. He went over to one side, his 
limbs heavy and tired. The woman and the children, the maiden and the 
leper, had hidden far away, under an overhanging rock, and had 
watched the disappearance of the house and the spell. They ran up and 
found him lying there quite exhausted. “Noble knight, how are you?” 
said the maiden, smiling at him. 

(2825) Politely and courteously, he replied, “I have no serious 
wounds, and no mortal blow, but I have suffered greatly. I need to rest 
a little while.” The young girl kissed his mouth, his eyes, his face, and 
then he turned toward the woman who was right in front of him. 
“Woman, have you found your baby?” 

(2833) “Yes, my lord, thanks to you.” 

(2834) “By your faith, then,” he said, “take this beautiful 
young maiden, and all the children, and the leper, and go without 
stopping to good King Arthur at the castle of Cardueil. I beg each of 
you to tell him of your adventure, and give him best wishes on my 
behalf.” Then he asked for his horse, and the woman who had been 
Watching it brought it at once; she had already let it feed on the fresh 
grass. She gave him his lance, and he saddled his horse again, and was 
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just about to mount up when the maiden came toward him, modest and 
tearful. “Noble knight, so glorious and bold, will you not accompany 
us to the place where you want us to go?” 

(2856) “I will not, for I can not. It would delay me too much, 
for I must pursue the man I haven’t found yet. I will have no 
happiness, no joy of any sort, not even any rest, nor will I be willing 
to see the king until I have caught up with him!” 

(2863) “Tell me then, by the faith that you owe me, who is it 
you are seeking so earnestly and impatiently?” 

(2866) Jaufre replied politely, “Maiden, his name is Taulat. 
Sinfully, wrongly, he killed a knight the other day, right before Queen 
Guilalmier. I will continue searching for him until I either avenge this 
shame or perhaps double my own! It will be as God wishes: a man 
should take what He gives, and the unfortunate must endure his pain!” 

(2877) “Please tell me, my lord, in God’s name, if it’s not too 
much trouble—what is your name? I want to know it; the king has 
honored me by sending you, but I’ve never been to Cardueil before, 
and when I come before the king, I won’t know whom to praise.” 

(2885) “Maiden, my name is Jaufre. If the king inquires about 
Jaufre, the son of Dozon, tell him that I rescued you from captivity. 
But I don’t know how you will go there, for you have nothing to ride.” 

(2891) “My lord,” said the leper, “for love of you, since I 
now consider you my lord, I will give her back her palfrey and mantle, 
which J have kept near here.” 

(2896) “Well said!” said Jaufre. Then he mounted up, and 
commended them all to God. 

(2899) He returned to his journey, all alone and without any 
company, proceeding slowly, for he was tired and worn out. The 
maiden and the others departed, and scarcely rested until they came to 
Cardueil and found King Arthur all but alone—he had with him no 
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more than a dozen!” men, I believe, for he had kept with him only his 
closest knights, and the others had gone away. 

(2913) The maiden arrived at the palace and dismounted; 
everyone looked at her and each one asked the other: “Where could 
such a strange company have gathered? What do they seek, what do 
they want to say?” They clustered around the king in order to hear why 
they had come to the court. 

(2923) The maiden stepped forward as the knights made way 
for her, and she stepped before the king and began to speak. “May the 
Lord, the Almighty King, your Master as well as ours, who knows the 
source of all good and evil that is done here below, who has no lord 
above Him, may He increase your glory, if such is His will, and 
maintain your good and honorable household!” 

(2935) “And you, maiden,” replied the king, “so good and 
beautiful, so distinguished and courteous, may God save you! I would 
like you to tell me, if it’s no trouble, where you have come from and 
what you wish to ask me.” 

(2940) “My lord,” said the maiden, “it is proper for you to 
know the whole story. I bring you thanks for my life; Jaufre, the son 
of Dozon, delivered me and saved me from death, and I will tell you 
how before I leave. A valorous knight—I think he will never be 
surpassed as long as the world endures—was going in search of 
adventure to demonstrate his chivalry. He brought me with him from 
Normandy, where I had left my mother, for love of him, and the lands 
of my father, Count Robert of Siraure—you have surely heard of him. 
After we had travelled for seven months, enduring many ills, many 
battles and combats, we arrived in this country and were attacked by 
a leper, the wildest, most horribly deformed man ever seen. I don’t 


12 2909 The manuscripts disagree on the number of men, and neither seems 
to fit the situation. A read de .x. cavaliers, which does not scan; B has de .dc. 
Cavaliers, which is far too many for Arthur to be “all but alone.” Twelve (i.e. 
dotze or doce), Nelli and Lavaud’s emendation, seems reasonable. 
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know anyone who could bear to hear me describe him without spitting, 
he was so repulsive! He carried a club on his shoulder, and struck my 
beloved so hard with it that he knocked him senseless. Then he picked 
him up as if he were a child and bashed him on the ground with such 
force that his eyes popped out of his head and his brains spilled out. He 
snatched me off the palfrey and carried me back to his house, where 
he threw me on a bed and tried to rape and dishonor me. He had 
ripped my clothes down to below the waist, when God, in His 
goodness, answered my prayers and sent Jaufre to rescue me from his 
clutches. I can tell you truly, you never saw a greater battle, nor a man 
who struck more fiercely than that leper hit Jaufre. Three times, by my 
faith, I was sure that he had killed him. I had lost all hope when I saw 
that Jaufre had knocked him down, cut off an arm and a foot and split 
his head in two. And that is how Jaufre delivered me, and made me 
agree to come here to thank you for it.” 

(2999) Then the other woman recounted how Jaufre saved her 
child from the leper who had carried him off and had given the fig to 
Jaufre when he was challenged, and who had gained a stump for it. 
When she had told her story, the leper described the kind of life he had 
led for so long, and why he used to kill children, and how he had lost 
his hand, and then how he had shown Jaufre the head which held the 
key to all the enchantment and brought down storms and lightning. 
Then he told how the smoke and dust and wind had carried away the 
whole house, and what evils and trials Jaufre had to endure before he 


was able to leave. 


VII. At Monbrun (3017-4167) 


(3017) You have heard enough about how they delivered their 
message, so let us leave them there, for now we must speak about 
Jaufre. He went along his way, rather quietly and slowly, and didn’t 
find or even see or hear anyone to give him a sure report of the man 
he was seeking. He was tired and weighed down because he had been 
so beaten and battered and had gone so long without eating, sleeping 
or resting. He could hardly stay on his horse, and kept thinking he was 
going to lose control. He was so weary that he kept falling asleep, and 
was forever leaning to one side or the other in danger of falling off. He 
continued like this until nighttime, not sticking to any road or path and 
not knowing where he was, blindly letting his horse carry him along. 
It was a beautiful night, calm and clear and cloudless. He arnved, by 
chance, at a garden, all enclosed in marble; I do not think that there is 
any fine or beautiful tree in the world that was not there, at least one 
or two of them, and no beautiful plant or flower that was not there in 
abundance. The perfumes of that garden were as overwhelmingly sweet 
and pleasant as if it were inside Paradise. 

(3050) As soon as daylight failed, the birds of that region, 
from as far away as a day’s journey, came to play in those trees and 
began to sing so pleasantly and sweetly that there is no instrument so 
fine to hear; their singing carried on until dawn. The garden belonged 
to a maiden named Brunissen the Beautiful, and her castle was called 
Monbrun. You shouldn’t think that she had just one, for she had many 
Others, but Monbrun should have precedence, since it was the best of 
all. This maiden had no father or mother, no brother or husband, for 
they had all died and passed from this world. She was the only heir, 
and there was no other lord. Her castle was richly provided with 
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craftsmen, townspeople, and young, courteous men who were happy all 
year long and maintained joy and politeness. Troubadours of all sorts 
wandered all day long through the streets, singing, dancing and 
entertaining, reciting good stories of daring deeds and battles which 
took place in foreign lands. There were many wellbred ladies, who 
knew well how to converse politely, to receive visitors hospitably and 
generously, and to conduct themselves properly in every respect. They 
were so pleasant and their charms so appealing that each one thought 
herself better and more beautiful than the next. If someone asked for 
their love, they were prudent and courteous and pleasant in their 
responses, whether they granted or withheld it. 

(3093) The castle had eight porters, and there were a thousand 
knights to protect each of the eight gates. Whenever anyone made war 
on them, these knights would gather together, and could certainly hold 
out for a very long time. Each man was devoted to love, and thought 
his lady the best; this is the reason why they were all valiant and bold, 
well trained and courteous—marvelous knights! For it is through love 
that one becomes more brave, more joyous, more generous, and guards 
oneself best against baseness. A base man doesn’t care at all whether 
people speak well or ill of him, but abandons himself totally, you may 
know truly, to baseness in speech and action. But he who wishes to 
increase his worth must be generous, gracious and amiable to everyone. 
Such were all the people of this castle. Every one of them, handsome 
or ugly, was agreeable to all and shunned all dishonesty. 

(3119) The palace was built of large, brown squared stones, 
walled off all around with frequent crenellations. The towers were also 
of brown stone, and in the center there was a powerful high fortress, 
which was impossible to capture. Five hundred damsels served 
Brunissen at her pleasure, night and day, but she surpassed them all in 
her great beauty. One could search all this world and list all the 
beautiful women in it, and there would be none so beautiful or so well 
formed. If anyone gazed at her eyes and her beautiful face, they’d 
make him forget all the others he’d seen, so that he wouldn’t even be 
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able to recall them. She was fresher, whiter and more beautiful than 
snow frozen on a branch, than a rose with a fleur-de-lis. There was not 
the slightest fault in her, not a spot that was ugly or displeasing: she 
was made so perfectly that there was no need of more here or less 
there. Her mouth was so pleasing that, when it was well observed, it 
seemed to say that one was going to kiss her. 

(3151) And yet she would have been twice as beautiful, except 
that she had never been free from sorrow and care for almost seven 
years. She could feel no happiness, since four times each day she had 
to lament and mourn grievously, and three times each night she arose 
and cried until she was exhausted, mourning so vehemently that it was 
a marvel she was still alive, that she could sleep or rest. But she would 
go to listen to the birds which sang in the garden at the foot of the 
wall, and when she heard them she would grow calm, and sleep for a 
while, only to awake and rise to cry and lament again. All the people 
of her lands waged this same war, in which each one, young or old, 
great or small, wailed and cried and lamented. 

(3171) Jaufre dismounted, found a large and beautifully built 
gate, and entered the garden. He unbridled his horse and let it graze at 
will on the fine fresh grass, which revived its spirits and refreshed it. 
Then he put his shield beneath his head, and, since he could scarcely 
hear or see anything, none of the noise and racket prevented him from 
sleeping away the sufferings he’d endured; and so he slumbered, 
peacefully. 

(3185) Brunissen was relaxing with a few of her favorite 
knights in her palace after dinner, until it was time to retire and she 
said, “Let us break up this party now.” They all left the palace, and 
Brunissen entered her private room with the women who served her, 
expecting to hear the birds sing while she went to bed, as she did every 
night. But she heard nothing, and was infuriated. She thought it must 
surely be some animal or some foreign knight who had entered her 
garden, much to her sorrow and pain. She sent one of her maidens 
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running to summon the seneschal. He arrived at once and asked, “What 
have you heard?” 

(3206) “The one who entered my garden has served me very 
ill,” she said, “frightening the birds and stopping them from singing. 
Now I'll scarcely be able to rest. Go see who is there, and if it is a 
man, kill him or capture him!” 

(3213) “Most willingly, my lady,” he said, and called two 
squires, who brought large torches, and they went down there in haste. 
When they entered the garden, they found Jaufre asleep inside, with his 
head on his shield. The seneschal ordered Jaufre to get up at once, 
shouting as loudly as he could. But Jaufre couldn’t hear a thing, and 
paid no attention. The seneschal poked him and shook him, yelling, “If 
you don’t get up at once, you’re a dead man!” 

(3226) That was enough to arouse Jaufre, and he sat up and 
replied quite courteously: “Noble knight, in the name of God, no! May 
your chivalry, worth, and good breeding protect me! Let me sleep!” 

(3233) “You'll sleep here no more. You will come up there 
with me, before my lady, whether you like it or not. She won’t be 
happy until she has taken vengeance on you for coming into her 
garden, disturbing the birds, and depriving her of sleep and rest.” 

(3241) “God help me,” said Jaufre, “you won’t take me up 
there without a battle, at least not until I’ve had my sleep!” 

(3244) When he heard that Jaufre was challenging him to a 
fight, the seneschal sent one of the squires to bring his arms. Jaufre 
went back to sleep, and kept on sleeping until the squire brought the 
knight his arms and horse. He called out, “Get up, vassal! You have 
met a knight!” Jaufre didn’t say a word, but just slept on, so the 
seneschal shook him and poked him until he woke up again. When he 
saw that the seneschal had no respect for him, Jaufre stood up and 
replied: “Knight, you have done me a great wrong by not letting me 
sleep when I can scarcely endure my fatigue and my wounds. But since 
I can see that you are determined to fight with me—if I can knock you 
off your horse, will you let me sleep?” 
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(3267) “I will, by God,” said the seneschal; “have no fear on 
my account.” 

(3270) Jaufre ran to his horse, saddled and bridled it, leapt 
onto its back and charged toward the seneschal, who attacked furiously 
and struck him, but couldn’t shake or unhorse him. Jaufre hit him so 
hard that he threw him to the ground; “And now,” he said, “if it’s not 
too much to ask, you’ll let me sleep, I hope, since you promised in 
good faith.” 

(3283) “I will, for I’ve reason enough.” He went away in 
haste, ashamed and angry. As soon as he entered the castle, he met 
Lady Brunissen, who said, “Come here! What have you found in the 
garden?” 

(3290) “My lady, I found a knight in armor—the best that one 
could find—sleeping so deeply that I could scarcely wake him.” 

(3294) “And how could you let him go? Why didn’t you bring 
him to me? Don’t go letting him off now, for so help me God I won’t 
eat until I see him hanged!” 

(3299) “By my faith, lady,” he replied, “he wouldn’t come on 
my command and I couldn’t rouse him from sleep.” 

(3302) “Have the guard summon my knights!” 

(3304) “Most willingly, my lady!” He ordered the guard to 
gather the knights, and within a few minutes five hundred armed men 
came running and assembled in the hall. Brunissen was furious and 
threatening when she spoke to them. “Gentlemen, an evil knight, proud 
and haughty, has entered my garden and fnghtened the birds, much to 
my sorrow and pain. He was so proud that he would not obey my 
seneschal and come to me. If I don’t remove his head for this and make 
him die in sorrow, I’m not fit to hold my lands!” 

(3321) One of the knights, named Simon the Red, replied. He 
was handsome and strong, wild and proud, a marvelous knight. “My 
lady,” he said, “if you wish, I will go down there and bring him back, 
if I find him, either dead or alive.” 

(3328) “My lord,” she said, “I would like that very much.” 
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(3329) “By my head, Simon,” said the seneschal, “don’t treat 
this as a joke. He’s a man who knows how to defend his cape, and Ill 
consider the one who takes it from him to be a brave man indeed!” 

(3333) Simon mounted his horse and entered the garden, 
where he found Jaufre sound asleep. “Up, knight!” he yelled, “get up 
from there!” Jaufre didn’t budge; he was so fast asleep that he didn’t 
hear what he said. The knight gave him a sharp poke in the ribs with 
the butt of his lance. Then Jaufre woke up. “Knight,” he said, “you 
have done great wrong in striking me and waking me up after you 
promised that you wouldn’t.’? Your word of honor didn’t last very 
long. You have acted like a churl. By God, let me sleep now, for you 
can see that I’m so tired that I can’t resist it; I can’t even stand up.” 


” 


(3351) “You won’t sleep now,” said Simon, “unless you go 
at once to speak with my lady. I’ll make you go whether you want to 
or not!” 

(3355) “But first,” replied Jaufre, “we’ll see which of us is 
stronger and braver, since | can’t see any other way to get out of it.” 
He leapt onto his horse and turned toward Simon, who attacked him 
eagerly and struck him so hard that his lance splintered on his shield. 
Jaufre struck him with such force that he knocked him out of his 
saddle: he fell to the ground and almost broke his neck. Jaufre rushed 
up and was ready to strike, but Simon saw him coming and cried out, 
“Mercy, knight! Don’t kill me, I yield!” 

(3373) “And if 1 spare you from death,” said Jaufre, “will you 
let me sleep?” 

(3375) “Yes, as long as you wish. For all the damage I’ve 
managed to do you, I wish I hadn’t even attacked.” 


'3 3343-3347 The comedy of this scene, which is a parody of the 
encounters of Perceval and a sequence of Round Table knights in Chrétien’s 
Perceval, is heightened by the exhausted Jaufre’s belief that he is fighting the 
same man over and over. 
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(3378) Jaufre let him be, dismounted to lie down where he had 
been before, and fell back to sleep. Simon went off, dejected and 
ashamed, his head bowed and his backside covered with dirt. He 
returned to the palace very discreetly, not making half as much noise 
as when he left. When the seneschal saw him coming, he smiled a 
little, and said to Brunissen: “My lady, your warrior has fled; your 
knight is returning, and he certainly isn’t bringing the other one. | 
suspect that he had to offer him terms.” 

(3395) “By God,” said Brunissen, “neither his terms nor yours 
will prevent me from destroying that knight before I rest or eat.” 

(3399) The next to speak was a knight who guarded one of the 
eight gates, with a thousand knights under his command. “My lady, by 
my faith, if you will allow me, I will bring him to you at once. He is 
not so fierce or so wild that I won’t bring him to you, against his will 
—provided, God willing, he doesn’t flee.” 

(3407) “My lord,” said Simon, “he won’t flee. He’ll wait for 
you, since if he wanted to escape he wouldn’t have gone back to sleep. 
But do not bring him back in any base fashion, and do him no 
dishonor. Since he is most bold and courteous, that would be a great 
sin.” 

(3415) Then the seneschal spoke to him too, saying, “May 
God defend me against evil as well as that man will defend himself 
against you! Your eagerness to go down there won’t prevent you from 
coming back all too soon.” 

(3420) The knight rushed down anyway and entered the 
garden. He arrived eagerly, and, finding Jaufre asleep, called out, “Get 
up, knight! You will die if you do not come to my lady!” 

(3427) Jaufre didn’t say a word. 

(3428) “You'll go at once, whether you want to or not, and 
I’ll make you,” said the knight. “You’ll be at my lady’s mercy, no 
matter how hardy you are. Simon and the seneschal may have given 
you terms, but that won’t do you any good.” With that, he struck 
Jaufre so hard that he shook all over. Stunned, but realizing he’d been 
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attacked, Jaufre stood up. “God,” he said, “I was a fool to let this man 
go away, and now he’s come back to strike me and wake me up. But 
he’s in the right; the fault is mine, for letting him withdraw without 
killing him, since he’s deceived me and broken his word twice now.” 

(3445) “Get up,” cried the knight, “you impossible, haughty, 
puffed-up churl. You came in here to meet your misfortune, and now 
it has come. My lady is so furious she’ll tear you limb from limb.” 

(3452) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “no, she won’t! And you 
would do well to speak more politely. The man who speaks churlishly 
when he has no power is more likely to harm than help himself. You 
are not properly grateful to me, after I’ve let you go twice, coming 
back here and striking me! And yet J brought it on myself. Since you 
seem to be so eager, you won’t fare as well this third time, God help 
me!” He took his lance and shield, mounted up, and advanced toward 
the knight, who saw him coming and attacked so strongly that he 
shattered his lance. Jaufre struck so hard that his lance went through 
his shield and past his arm, broke and pierced the hauberk and went 
right through his body, and he fell to the ground. With effort, Jaufre 
removed his lance, which wasn’t broken or damaged. He advanced 
toward him, full of ill will, but when he saw that he was so wounded 
he could scarcely be healed, he said, “Now, by my head, you'll let me 
sleep whether you like it or not. You woke me up three times, as if I 
had stolen your land, or defied you, or robbed you. But now you won’t 
do me any harm, and I think I’ll be able to sleep in peace—I won’t 
have to give it up on your account.” 

(3490) He dismounted and went back to sleep. The knight lay 
there wounded, stretched out on the ground. The two squires ran up 
with their torches, and seeing him fallen there, put him on his shield 
and carried him back to the other armed knights in the palace. 
Brunissen saw him, and cried out, “I do not like this one bit, my 
knights: it’s unendurable. I tell you, by God, unless you take vengeance 
on him, I'll never have faith in any one of you again. The shame he’s 


done me will dishonor me forever if he gets away from me!” 
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(3508) “That will not happen,” said the seneschal, “vengeance 
will be taken! But he is so hardy, and his heart is so bold and proud 
that he will not be captured by one knight alone, by the faith that I owe 
you! He defeated me, and then Simon the Red, and he made us swear 
to leave him to sleep, and then I believe he wounded this man. So I 
advise you, in good faith, not to send there a knight alone, or he will 
deal with each man of Monbrun in the same way.” 

(3522) “I am well provided with worthless warriors,” she 
replied to the seneschal; “fifty or a hundred, or more if it’s necessary, 
can go there, and Ill soon see if they can bring him to me. If you want 
anything from me, even just to remain in my favor, go down there at 
once. Don’t let him hide or flee, but bring him back!” 

(3531) When they heard what she said, they all went down 
together from the hall to the garden, where they found Jaufre still 
sleeping. They didn’t make any request of him, but the first to arrive 
grabbed him eagerly. One took his legs, another his arms, his thighs, 
his sides, his shoulders, his head. 

(3542) Jaufre was not amused when he awoke to find himself 
captured. “God,” he said, “what sort of people are these? Help me, 
holy Mary! Gentlemen, stop, by God! Tell me who you are! Where are 
you taking me? What do you mean by capturing me without warning? 
Are you devils? I’m sure you are, or ghosts, to be out at this time of 
night! By God and His Virgin Mother, go about your business and let 
me go back to sleep!” 

(3556) “First,” they answered, “you must come before our 
lady, this very night, and she’ll make you pay dearly for the trouble 
you caused her by your attack. You won’t leave this place alive!” They 
took him up to the hall, armed as he was, where they found Brunissen. 
She rushed up as soon as she saw that they were bringing him, and told 
them to put him down. 

(3567) Jaufre stood up. He was tall and handsome, richly 
clothed in his bright and brilliant hauberk, with his shining, gleaming 
helmet. As he stood before Brunissen, she observed him closely, and 
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then asked, “Are you the man who has done me such evil and caused 
me such trouble tonight?” 

(3577) “My lady, certainly not! I would never do you any 
harm. I have never caused you any trouble and J never will. If anyone 
ever should, I promise that I will defend you with all my might.” 

(3582) “None of what you say is true! Did you not enter my 
garden? Did you not wound one of my knights so severely that he is 
close to death?” 

(3586) “My lady, this is true, but he was in the wrong. He 
wanted to stop me from sleeping, my lady. He came there three times 
and struck me in the ribs with his lance, even though he yielded to me 
the first two times that I defeated him and promised by his faith that he 
would not wake me or shake me or attack and disturb me. But if I had 
known that he was your man, even if he had been twice as bothersome 
and vile, I never would have struck him.” 

(3599) “By all the saints of the world,” replied Brunissen, 
“when you leave here, you’l! cause me no trouble. I tell you, God help 
me, you’ll make a handsome corpse when you’re hanged, or a 
handsome blind man or cripple. Before it’s tomorrow, Ill be revenged 
on you!” 

(3608) When Jaufre heard her saying this, he knew that she 
was angry. He began to admire her forehead, her neck, her face, so 
fresh and white and bright, her lips, her charming eyes, so bright and 
lovably laughing. It pierced him nght to the heart, and he was in love. 
The more he looked at her, the more she pleased him, and he grew 
much less fearful of the threats he heard her utter. As he watched her 
becoming more insistent, the more he wanted her. 

(3622) Brunissen ordered him to be seized immediately, and 
tortured or hanged, “or make him die some other death that will ease 
my heart!” 

(3627) “My lady,” replied Jaufre, “you may do with me 
whatever you will, whatever you please. Wearing no other armor than 
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your dress, you could have conquered me more quickly than ten’ 
armed warriors, so strongly do I feel about you. If I have unwittingly 
done you any evil, caused you the least trouble or displeasure, take 
vengeance for it yourself. I will not contest your right with shield or 
sword or lance, nor will I do anything to resist your pleasure.” 

(3641) When Brunissen heard him speak so courteously and 
put his case so well, her anger began to abate. Love had wounded her 
heart with his arrow, and she would have pardoned Jaufre at once for 
his trespass, if it had been proper to do so: but for fear of slander she 
did not dare reveal her heart. Even as she ordered him disarmed and 
threatened him with torture, she wished no more harm to him than to 
herself, because of what she saw and recognized in him. 

(3655) Then Jaufre said, “By God, my lady, grant me a favor, 
if it’s not displeasing.” 

(3657) “May God pardon me,” she said, “you’l] have no other 
gift from me but execution!” 

(3660) “My lady, please, grant me just one thing. I’m not 
asking you to grant me a reprieve from death, but only that you let me 
sleep! Then you may do with me as you please, for I have no power 
to resist you.” 

(3666) “My lady,” said the seneschal, “this will not cause you 
any difficulty. Let us allow him to sleep. It wouldn’t be right to kill 
him before we know who he is and where he comes from. Many of the 
men who travel about the world seeking battles and adventure are 
powerful lords of high birth.” 

(3673) Brunissen acted as if she didn’t like this, but she was 
pleased that he had advised against killing him, though no one had even 
suggested that they should let him go. “Gentlemen, if you will guard 


43633 Nelli and Lavaud, followed by Zink, emend “ten” to “one 
hundred” on the basis of Brunissen’s later quotation of these words (3810); yet 
her quotation is an exaggeration in other areas as well, and should be taken as 
a sign of her increasing interest in the young man. 
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him well for me, by all that you hold from me, I will leave him to you. 
But, by my faith, if you do not return him to me tomorrow morning, 
none of you will have my peace and friendship as long as you live.” 
Her voice was as angry as she could make it as she ordered them to 
guard him well. 

(3686) “My lady,” said the seneschal, “you don’t need to say 
any more. You never saw a man so well guarded! I tell you truly and 
certainly, I will watch him so closely that I will return him to you 
tomorrow. Have no fear, for I have no wish to lose your friendship.” 

(3693) “Then I will entrust him to you,” said Brunissen, “and 
see that you guard him well!” 

(3695) “My lady,” said Jaufre, “it will be easy to keep me, 
since, as God is my protector, you have such power over me that it 
would be easier for you to than for a thousand others to keep me, even 
—and this is no small detail—if they had tied me securely.” 

(3702) Brunissen sighed and cast a loving glance at Jaufre. 
Though he was very sleepy, that didn’t stop his heart from leaping. He 
began to sweat, not for the heat but for the love which burned him. 

(3708) The seneschal ordered a bed to be brought into in the 
hall and a hundred armed knights to keep watch and guard Jaufre, and 
all the others went away. A soldier brought a carpet to the middle of 
the room, and placed on it a bed and mattress and coverings, the best 
one could hope to find. When nothing more was needed, the seneschal 
approached Jaufre courteously, led him to the bed, and then asked him 
where he had come from and what he was seeking. 

(3724) “I will gladly tell you,” said Jaufre. “I am from the 
court of King Arthur. But in the name of God, please ask me no more, 
but let me sleep. I can’t tell you any more.” He threw himself on the 
bed, just as he was, fully armed and dressed, and fell asleep. 

(3733) Brunissen went into her chamber, and she too went to 
bed. But she could not rest or sleep, for Love came to assail her and 
made her toss and turn and utter great sighs. “Ah, God,” she said, 
“what shall I do? What will happen to him? Shall I love him? Yes, 
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certainly, love him! He has taken the heart from my breast and left his 
own in its place. Such a struggle, such a battle, such a war he wages 
against me, that I die if I am not with him. 

(3747) “But I am a fool to think like this, to make him my 
lover. I’ve never seen him before, and I have no idea where he comes 
from. Perhaps he’ll just go away again, tomorrow, or the next day, 
whenever he wants, when I have forgiven his insult to me. Get rid of 
that thought! I don’t know if he is from a good family. That’s worth 
considering. If you want to love, you could find many better men, 
more powerful and more handsome, who would feel honored by it. 
There isn’t an emperor in the world who wouldn’t feel rewarded. 

(3762) “But now I’m talking nonsense, to suppose that a better 
man could be found, one who deserves love more. Didn’t he unhorse 
and defeat the three knights of my court whom I considered the best 
warriors in the world? He is handsome and attractive, he has good 
manners and speaks courteously. As far as wealth is concerned, I don’t 
want people saying that I loved a man for his money, but I wish to love 
him for his prowess. 

(3775) “The man of wealth is worth nothing, the man of 
prowess earns the good will of all. The man of wealth becomes worse 
and worse, the man of prowess grows and improves constantly. The 
man of wealth lives in dishonor, the man of prowess is always 
honored. The man of wealth has no renown, the man of prowess is 
known to all. The man of wealth receives no attention, the man of 
prowess is served and loved. The man of wealth is ready to abase 
himself, the man of prowess is always rising. The man of wealth is 
fearful, the man of prowess is always brave. The man of wealth is of 
base birth, the man of prowess has a noble heart. The man of wealth 
is a proven coward, the man of prowess is feared and respected. The 
man of wealth is ill-mannered, and the man of prowess, in his shirt 
alone, is worth forty rich boors. 

(3796) “May misfortune strike each woman who gives her love 
to a worthless man for the sake of wealth, since she does it only for 
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greed. But if she wishes to be among the noble, she loves loyally and 
wins the praise of all. So I will not part from him; without any doubt 
T will love him. Yet, by my faith, I do not know if his heart is pleased 
with me. But yes! He showed it well when he said that I, naked and 
without any armor, could hold him better than a hundred armed men. 

(3811) “Oh, but I’m a senseless fool! If he said that, it was a 
deception, because he wanted to escape you. You must go to watch him 
yourself, since you cannot sleep a wink!” 

(3816) So she put on her clothes and shoes, but as she went 
outside, the watchman on the tower called out, and the people of the 
town arose. Every knight and townsman wept and cried and lamented 
in their violent, strange mourning. The ladies and damsels, and 
Brunissen with them, began to mourn, and you could have seen them 
tearing their hair, scratching and beating their faces, so white and fresh 
and bright. In the hall everyone got up also, crying and making so 
much noise that Jaufre woke up. Enraged, he arose and sat up on his 
bed and said, “My God, what a group! Gentlemen, what have you 
heard? Why are you lamenting like this?” 

(3837) Each man began to strike him with whatever they 
happened to have. He cried out, “Stop, my lords, by God! Don’t kill 
me!” 

(3840) “Fool! Churl! Son of a traitor! You’re a dead man!” 
They struck him with knives or lances, swords or maces, axes or darts. 
Every one of the hundred knights gave him a blow or two, or three or 
four. You never heard blacksmiths pound more thick and fast with four 
hammers than they struck with knives and swords. Jaufre fell back, but 
his closely woven hauberk and the blankets he was wrapped in 
protected and defended him so that he wasn’t wounded. Nevertheless, 
they had struck and attacked him so vigorously that they thought they 
had killed him. Then the outcry diminished and the knights went back 
to bed. “We don’t have to worry about his getting away now,” they 
said, “for he’s not moving or breathing. Now we can sleep peacefully, 
and we don’t have to stay awake on his account.” 
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(3867) Jaufre lay there motionless, listening to what they said. 
He was too afraid to move, but he prayed to Our Lord with a sincere 
heart, and not at all in jest: his companions were so evil that he thought 
he must be in Hell. But then he recalled Brunissen’s beauty and charm. 
He was astonished that among such evil people there should be anyone 
so attractive, so beautiful, so perfect. “But God knows that he has 
given her such qualities and such knowledge that she has power over 
everything, the evil as well as the good. Happy the man who can win 
her love and hold her naked in his embrace! But I cannot win her 
without love, without pleasing her. I would not love her by force even 
if that were possible; forced love is not good! It is false and short-lived 
if it is not given with a willing heart. Love which is freely given on 
both sides can be enjoyed by both lovers. But it could never happen 
that she will give me her love as willingly as I have given her mine, 
since she doesn’t even know who I am. I don’t believe that a lady of 
such courtesy would give her love to a man if she doesn’t know who 
he is! If I could stay with her long enough for her to learn about my 
worth and chivalry, perhaps then I could win her. But I cannot do that 
unless I break faith with the king who made me a knight, until I have 
imposed peace and terms on his enemy Taulat, after searching for him 
so long.” 

(3913) As he was talking to himself and recalling in his heart 
all Brunissen’s words and actions, right at midnight the watchman gave 
his call. The people of the castle awoke, and all of them rose at once, 
not waiting for each other, and they began to cry out and mourn as 
Strongly as if each of them had found his father dead. Neither I nor 
anyone else could describe the sorrow, the tears, the lamentations and 
the cries those people uttered. Brunissen and her ladies also began to 
display their grief. Everyone in the hall arose and carried on this 
Strange mourning, wringing their hands, smashing their heads against 
the walls, falling violently to the floor from their full height. 

(3935) Still, Jaufre didn’t budge. He lay there, terrified 
because he thought he was going to be attacked. He was too stunned to 
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understand what was happening. Quietly, he said to himself, “By my 
head, it’s not safe to stay here. If God is willing to let me escape, if I 
can get out of here alive, I would rather let my body be pierced by ten 
lances and be cut up in little pieces than ever again to fall into their 
clutches. They are such evil companions—they can’t be men of flesh 
and blood, but, may God protect me, they must be demons come up 
from Hell, since they wage this battle at night when everyone ought to 
be sleeping. If God is willing to aid me, they won’t find me here 
tomorrow!” 

(3956) With that, the outcry ceased, since it had gone on for 
a long time. After it was well and truly done, and you couldn’t hear a 
sound, the knights threw themselves down around the bed, still in their 
clothes and shoes, and fell asleep at once. 

(3963) Brunissen could not sleep or rest, for she was 
concerned with something else, with Jaufre and how she might have his 
love. Compared to him, she did not value gold or silver or wealth at 
all. Never before had she seen a knight who pleased her heart as much, 
never before had Love tormented her as much for any man as for him. 
She decided that if she could last until daybreak, he would be her 
husband. 

(3974) But Jaufre had quite different plans: he was thinking 
about how he might get away. When he saw that the knights were 
asleep, he sat up on his bed. If he had only known truly. the love that 
Brunissen felt for him, all the people of the castle couldn’t have made 
him go out of the door: first there would have been such a massacre 
that there would have been many killed, for he would have been a 
hundred times stronger if Brunissen had given him her love. But he 
was so frightened and ternfied of the people there that he thought he 
would never see the time when he could escape. He rose to his feet, 
and found his shield and lance where they had been left on a rack, 
grabbed them and went on his way. As he came out, he found his 
horse, as he had left it, with both saddle and bridle. Everything was 
going very well. He mounted up, quietly enough, and got clean away. 
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(4001) After he had gone outside, he said, “Thanks be to God 
for my escape. I never thought I’d leave there safely and with honor. 
But I’m sorry I didn’t find out who that beautiful lady is, for God 
never made another woman so fine, and no one ever pleased me so 
much. But she has so wicked a household that no one would want to 
stay among them. Still, if their lady were willing to grant me her love, 
I wouldn’t care a bit about them. As long as she was by my side, none 
of them could hurt me, I do believe.” 

(4017) And so he rode along, talking with himself. Brunissen 
was still troubled as she lay in her chamber. Love inflamed her so 
much that she could not sleep or rest. She tossed and turned, thinking 
about Jaufre and how she might keep him with her. She endured this 
torment until day came and night departed. Then the watchman gave 
his cry from above, and the people in the castle got up and cried out 
together. Never in all the world have there been or will there be such 
cries and torment—the whole earth resounded. 

(4034) Jaufre spurred and struck and whipped his horse, 
galloping up and down, seeing neither road nor path, not knowing 
where he was or where he went, totally dismayed. Finally the uproar 
stopped and day began to dawn. 

(4042) Brunissen couldn’t wait to get up. She rushed to the 
hall, acting as harshly as she could. She asked the first man that she 
found if her captive was asleep or awake. “My lady,” he replied, “you 
may be sure you’ll never see him alive again.” 

(4050) She was so upset that she almost lost her mind. She lost 
all color, and you would have thought that she was dead. “What do you 
mean?” she asked. “Who killed him? How did this happen?” 

(4056) “VPIl tell you, my lady,” said the seneschal, “without 
a word of a lie. Last night, when we had gone to bed, and acted 
according to the custom, he asked about the adventure.’° If his skin 
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had been as hard as iron or tempered steel, he still would have been cut 
to bits. He was attacked harshly for that, and took a good five hundred 
blows. There he is, dead, in that bed.” 

(4068) “I am furious that it turned out like this,” she said; “if 
you had returned him to me as I entrusted him to you, I would have 
worked my will on him. I’m a stupid fool for letting people like you 
guard him! If I had kept him near me in my chamber, I would still 
have him alive.” She rushed toward the bed, unable to hide her love, 
and expecting to find him dead. When she raised the covers and did not 
see him, she almost lost her senses. She cried out like a madwoman, 
“Gentlemen, why have you betrayed me? Where has the knight gone? 
By God, his escape means your destruction! I do not say this in jest: 
even if a hundred thousand devils have carried him away from me to 
Hell, you must bring him back to me whether you want to or not, or, 
by God and His power, you’ll all be hanged by the neck. Nothing will 
save you!” 

(4094) When they heard these words, they all ran up to the 
bed, led by the seneschal. He threw back the blankets and coverings, 
and when he didn’t see Jaufre he grew terrified, and moved away from 
the others, thinking it would mean his shame. He moved aside and 
began to tear his clothes down to below the belt. “Alas, God, what an 
adventure! How could this have happened? How could we have lost 
him? He has wickedly deceived us. By God, that knight must know 
many tricks and enchantments, since even if he had been made or iron 
or steel, the blows we struck last night would have left him dead.” 

(4113) Brunissen was off to one side in despair, lamenting and 
crying, threatening her seneschal because she thought he had let the 
knight escape in order to harm her. But he would pay dearly for it, 
“since there is no one so strong as to get away from death, whether I 
burn him or hang him.” 


which should be asked, and Jaufre’s problems arise because he asks a question 
which should not be asked. 
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(4122) “But my lady,” said the seneschal, “you can see that 
I can’t give him back to you. But since you don’t believe me and you 
think that I have lied, I will present my defense for your court to 
judge.” 

(4128) “By God,” she said, “all that will happen is that you’ll 
return him to me dead or alive. That was what was agreed when I gave 
him to you to guard.” 

(4132) “But my lady, what if I can’t do it? If you want, you 
can try yourself! I don’t know where to look for him! I can’t see him 
and I don’t know where he is!” 

(4136) “You will please go and search for him! So help me 
God and His saint, you’ll never have my friendship until you have 
returned him to me just as I entrusted him to you.” She added such 
terrible threats that the outcome was as follows: the seneschal and the 
hundred knights had to swear that they had not willingly or knowingly 
let him escape. The seneschal would search for the knight for an entire 
year, not stopping anywhere for more than a single night unless he was 
captured or fell sick. If he found him, he must bring him back, but if 
not, at the end of the year he would be imprisoned and then try to clear 
himself in trial by combat with whoever challenged him, not refusing 
any man. He took his oath by the saints, and gave such guarantees that 
the lady was reassured and ceased her railing. Early in the morning, 
the seneschal went on his way, with only two companions, toward the 
court of good King Arthur, to see if he could find the man. 


VIII. The Herdsman (4168-4343) 


(4168) Now we must relate how Jaufre rushed away, so 
frightened by the people he left that he was still completely stunned. He 
rode along as best he could, sometimes slowly, sometimes at a fast 
walk, sometimes at a trot. It began to grow very hot and oppressive, 
and he grew tired and troubled. He continued along his way until 
breakfast time, and when it was the middle of the morning, all the 
people of the country began to cry out again, making such a noise and 
uproar that Jaufre was quite at a loss. He dismounted from his horse, 
not knowing where he was or what to do, and stayed right there until 
the uproar ceased. Then he mounted up again and proceeded on his 
way, more quietly and peacefully. 

(4190) He hadn’t gone very far when he met a herdsman 
driving a wagon filled with bread and meat and wine. He had stopped 
in the middle of the road waiting for someone to come along and join 
him in a meal. Jaufre rode up, and saluted the herdsman courteously. 
He greeted him in return, saying, “Welcome, my lord! Dismount, for 
you have come most opportunely, since I had need of you or some 
other companion. By God, don’t refuse, but, please, have breakfast 
with me.” 

(4206) “Thank you, my friend,” said Jaufre, “but I can’t stop 
anywhere. I’m in a great hurry.” 

(4209) “My lord, by holy charity, by God, by Holy Mary, I 
beg you, please, give me your company!” 

(4213) “My friend,” replied Jaufre, “since I really need to eat, 
and since I see that it would please you, and since you invite me so 
insistently, for your love, I will eat. By the faith that I owe you, I 
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haven’t eaten for three days, and haven’t been willing to do so, for fear 
of falling behind.” 

(4221) “My lord,” said the herdsman, “thank you!” He took 
Jaufre’s lance and shield, and Jaufre dismounted. The herdsman jumped 
up on his wagon, and brought out good wine and wheat bread, two 
large roasted capons, three partridge pies and a leg of wild boar. He 
spread a fine white cloth on the ground under a large and leafy tree, 
where a hundred knights could have found room in the shade. On the 
other side, there was the most beautiful stream in the world, with fresh 
running water. The herdsman put two silver goblets full of wine on the 
cloth, and then all the food. Jaufre took off his helmet, removed the 
saddle and bridle from his horse and set it loose to graze in the 
meadow. Then he washed his hands and sat down. The herdsman 
served Jaufre to the best of his ability, and treated him with honor. 

(4250) When they had eaten enough, and were in fact quite 
full of all that they wanted, Jaufre asked the herdsman, “My friend, 
What is your occupation, and why are you here?” 

(4256) The herdsman answered truthfully, saying, “My lord, 
I am a herdsman. I must provide my lady with food for thirty knights 
every day. I’ve prepared all this as well and fittingly as I can.” 

(4262) “My friend, by the faith that you owe me, tell me who 
your lady is.” 

(4264) “What, my lord, do you not know her?” 

(4265) “I do not.” 

(4265) “She is Brunissen, a lady of good breeding, worth and 
beauty. She has all the qualities which are denied to others, and more 
than a hundred castles. But, by the faith that I owe you, the one called 
Monbnun, where she lives—it would be hard to believe it if someone 
described the wealth of knights and townspeople there!” 

(4277) Jaufre was deep in thought for a moment as he heard 
the herdsman praise the castle and especially the lady. Lost to the 
world, he stayed silent for a while, and thought he’d been quite wrong 
to slip away like that. Until he had returned there, he wouldn’t feel 
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happy. “Good friend,” he said to the herdsman, “I’m late and I must 
be on my way.” 

(4290) “My lord, in the name of God, you can leave when you 
wish. May God give you joy and happiness!” 

(4293) Jaufre got up at once, went to his horse and saddled 
and bridled it, leapt to its back, took up his arms and was on his way. 
But he hadn’t gone very far when he turned back to the herdsman and 
said, “Good friend, please tell me the truth about something I'd 
forgotten to ask. I hope it won’t disturb you.” 

(4303) “Not at all, my lord,” replied the herdsman. “If I may 
know what you want, I'll be delighted to answer you truly.” 

(4307) “My friend, thank you very much. Tell me, by your 
faith, why do these people raise such an uproar?” 

(4310) And the herdsman shouted, “Death! You won’t get 
away, you villain!” He was holding a dart in his hand, and he hurled 
it so hard that it broke on Jaufre’s shield, sending sparks and flames 
flying. Jaufre fled, but the herdsman pursued, calling, “By God, you 
vile young knight, you won’t get away with your life!” He started 
throwing rocks with all his might, as Jaufre rushed off. When he saw 
that he couldn’t catch him, the herdsman was so angry and saddened 
that he ripped his clothes, so furious that he ran and grabbed an axe 
and began to smash his wagon to pieces, scattering everything that was 
in it, and then he killed the four sturdy oxen that pulled it. 

(4333) Jaufre turned back, astonished at what he saw, and 
laughed when he saw the herdsman kill his oxen and smash his wagon 
just because he had dared to ask about the great uproar. But he would 
never be satisfied until someone told him the truth about it: otherwise, 
he didn’t care a fig for all he’d done or meant to do. 


IX. Augier d’Eixart (4344-4878) 


(4344) Jaufre continued on his way until the middle of the 
afternoon, and then the uproar began again, fierce, wild, strange and 
painful. “Dear Lord God,” said Jaufre, “what on earth is happening? 
Will I ever find someone to tell me the truth? Yes, for I will keep 
searching!” He rode along at a gentle pace, so that heat and effort and 
fatigue didn’t make him stop. He had ridden until evening when he met 
two young gentlemen who were out hawking on fine horses 
accompanied by their hounds. As soon as they saw Jaufre, they came 
to him at once and greeted and embraced him warmly. “My lord, it is 
time now to rest for the night, so stop with us.” 

(4366) “Thank you very much, gentlemen,” he said, “but I 
can’t stop for anything.” 

(4368) “You must,” they said, “you can’t go any farther, for 
you won’t find any town or city or castle until you’ve travelled at least 
twelve leagues. The road is long and tiring; if you'll stay with us you 
won’t find more friendly hospitality or people more grateful for your 
company.” 

(4380) “I'll stay then,” said Jaufre, “since it’s so pleasant for 
you.” 

(4382) “May God give us good fortune,” they said; “well be 
more grateful to you than if you gave us all you own or are able to 
offer.” With that, they started traveling together, slowly and peacefully, 
talking, joking and laughing, until sunset. 

(4390) Then the uproar began in the country, fierce and wild. 
Everyone, man, woman or child, wept and cried out, and the two 
young men joined in as if they were enraged or had lost their minds. 
“God,” said Jaufre, “by Your Virtue, what on earth is this cry! 
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Gentlemen, what have you heard? Why are you crying out? Are you 
afraid?” 

(4402) “By God, you treacherous young knight, you have 
spoken to your misfortune! We will hold you now for a fool!” One of 
them grabbed his hawk, since he had nothing else to throw, and struck 
Jaufre across the face. The other was better prepared, and picked up a 
hound by its back leg and hurled it at Jaufre’s shield so hard that he 
killed it. Jaufre rushed off, and they pursued, shouting “You won’t 
escape, you villain, you son of a churl!” Jaufre turned back and said, 
“Gentlemen, you’d be wise to keep your distance when you say that to 
me. Get away from me now; I don’t want your company.” He returned 
to his journey, as fast as he could. But the cries had now ceased, and 
the men had calmed down from their anger. They called out politely to 
Jaufre to come back and take lodging with them. 

(4428) “I will not, God save me,” said Jaufre, “for you are 
evil people. You can keep all you have, for I want nothing to do with 
you or your hospitality.” 

(4432) “My lord, by glorious God, we beg you, for 
friendship, for charity, come back! Have no fear, we will make up for 
all the harm we’ve said and done.” 

(4438) “Gentlemen, have no more concern for me. I can no 
longer trust in you.” 

(4440) “My lord, you don’t need to fear us any more. We 
promise you loyally that we will defend you against everyone without 
trickery, in all good faith.” 

(4444) “Gentlemen, I believe you, for you have promised so 
forcefully.” 

(4446) And so the three of them were back together, but they 
warned him especially never to ask about the uproar, if he didn’t want 
to be killed: “We’re only saying this for your own good!” And the 
three of them went on, talking together, until they came before a small 
but pleasant castle. Its walls were high and thick, fortified all around, 
and down below there were deep ditches filled with water and a large 
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pond. On the bridge there was a knight, the young men’s father, who 
had just had a minstrel sing “The Lay of the Two Lovers.” He was 
pleased when he saw the knight with his sons, and came up to him at 
once. Jaufre dismounted when he saw him, and the knight greeted him 
joyfully. “My lord,” he said, “my sons have served me well by 
bringing you here! It’s been a good seven years since a stranger who 
pleased me as much as you has come to my home, God save me!” 
They went together into the castle, speaking of whatever pleased them. 

(4473) When they had entered the palace, the knight said to 
Jaufre, “Now, my lord, come and eat, and relax. I believe you’ve had 
scarcely any rest at all today.” With that, the young men came in and 
hurried to help Jaufre off with his armor. Just then they saw a pretty 
maiden come out of a chamber, attractive, fresh and beautiful. She 
brought a mantle for Jaufre to wrap around himself and a finely worked 
silk cushion so he could recline. Then she sat down beside him, and 
they conversed at their ease until they were called to wash, for dinner 
was ready. Jaufre got up, as a young gentleman was ready to pour the 
water for his hands, and the maiden came up to help with the washing. 
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“Young lady,” said Jaufre, “I won’t refuse your assistance. And if I 
can ever be of service to you, God help me, I offer it willingly. Pll be 
your knight, wherever you need me, without needing to be 
summoned.” 

(4503) “My lord, great thanks!” she said. “I know and believe 
that a man of prowess must offer service in return for a service he 
accepts. As you take it willingly, I know that your intention is to return 
it to me twofold when you recognize the time and place.” As they 
spoke, they came to the table, where those who were hungry were 
seated. The maiden sat down before Jaufre and served him courteously, 
cutting a slice of roasted peacock for him. 

(4519) When everyone had dined well and eaten as much as 
they wanted, the table was cleared and the maiden went into the 
chamber to make the beds, a task she found most pleasant. Jaufre and 
her father stayed behind, still talking. The knight asked for news, to 
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find out where Jaufre had come from, what he was looking for, where 
he was going, what country he came from. “Ill gladly tell you,” said 
Jaufre. “I am of the court of King Arthur; my father was named 
Dozon, and J am Jaufre. I am seeking a knight who attacked the king’s 
court wickedly, and I don’t count my life worth a penny if I can’t find 
him.” 

(4534) When he heard him speak of Dozon, the knight leapt 
to his feet. “Now, my lord, you will be well served indeed,” he said; 
“by my faith, you won’t leave me for a month, not until I have given 
you proper hospitality and honored you as well as I possibly can. Your 
father was my trusted sworn companion for a good seven years. We 
made a pact that if I died first, without a legitimate heir, all my land 
would be his, and if he died before me, all he had would be mine. I 
never had such friendship with a man of woman born! And so I love 
you more than anything, and I pray you, by Holy Mary, to stay here 
with me. I promise you, in all good faith, that I will love you as one 
of my own children. Without any deception, I will make you my heir, 
along with them.” 

(4558) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “I cannot do it. I won’t have 
joy in anything until I’ve found the knight I’m hunting. I won’t stay 
willingly in any house more than one night.'® And so, if you won’t be 
upset with me, I'll leave early tomorrow morning.” 

(4566) “My frend,” he said, “by God, you must not! Stay 
with us, just for a month!” 

(4568) “Speak no more about it, my lord, for nothing could 
make me stay. If you want to bring me pleasure and serve me as I 
wish, don’t keep me here against my will. I’m already acting badly and 
foolishly toward my lord by stopping just for a day or a night, before 


16 4562-4563 This slight modification of his earlier promise (1. 638) shows 
a rather more sensible Jaufre, and is also more in line with the sorts of vows 
made by other romance heroes. 
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I’ve found the knight and fought with him until one of us admits 
defeat.” 

(4579) “T’ll serve you as you wish, my friend, but you would 
please me greatly if you would stay.” 

(4582) “Say no more, my lord, but have a bed prepared for 
me, since it is time to retire so that | may leave early in the morning.” 
The lord had some more wine brought out, and then they all retired to 
sleep. Jaufre was served and honored as he wished in his chamber, and 
as soon as he was in bed he fell into a calm and peaceful sleep. This 
time, he neither saw nor heard anything troublesome or disagreeable. 
And so he slept peacefully all night long, since he heard nothing of the 
tears and cries and lamentations that were uttered three times a night 
at the castle. 

(4599) He rose with the dawn and put on his clothes and 
shoes. His host had risen at the same time, and his two strapping sons 
brought Jaufre water for his hands and prayed St. Julian to give him a 
good day. “Gentlemen,” he replied, “and may God save you! Has my 
horse been saddled?” 

(4608) “But my lord, surely you will eat before you leave us!” 

(4610) “I will not, by the faith that I owe you. I will not delay 
my departure to eat or drink or for anything else.” 

(4614) “My lord,” said his host, “for God and friendship, I 
pray you, eat a little of what’s already been prepared. It won’t delay 
you, for you'll have finished eating by the time your horse is ready.” 
With that, they went through the door, and the lord’s daughter brought 
two loaves on fine cloths, while a squire politely presented two roasted 
capons. Both of them approached Jaufre, and he said, “It seems I must 
eat.” After he had eaten and drunk as much as was proper and as much 
as he wanted, they brought him his equipment. When he was richly 
armed, he took his leave of them all and departed. 

(4636) At once he was on his horse, which a squire had 
brought to him, and the maiden gave him his shield and lance. “Sweet 
friend,” Jaufre said to her, “may God permit me to come again to 
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where I may serve you! I’ll do it most willingly.” With that, he took 
to the road. His host came along to accompany him, and the two young 
gentlemen followed on their palfreys, and they proceeded, talking as 
they went, until they were some distance from the castle. Then Jaufre 
wanted to ask him why the uproar was made: his host had been so 
hospitable that he thought it wouldn’t disturb him to speak of it. 
Nevertheless, he went quite a long way without saying a word. 

(4657) His host spoke to him: “How pensive you are! If you 
are worried about something, tell me, and it will be better.” 

(4661) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “I would tell you if I were sure 
it wouldn’t displease you.” 

(4663) “It won’t! It would give me pleasure! Apart from 
trickery and treason, there is nothing in the world I wouldn’t do for 
your love!” 

(4667) “Then tell me, by the faith that you owe me, if you 
know the truth, why do these people cry out each night and day, and 
mourm so much? Do they do it freely or under compulsion?” 

(4673) At once the knight cried out, “You bastard, full of evil! 
You have asked for your death!” He came toward him with his hand 
raised to seize the reins of his horse. His sons began to shout, “Hold 
him, lord, don’t let him escape!” 

(4680) When he saw all three of them rushing at him, shouting 
and threatening, Jaufre turned his horse and prepared to flee. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “what is this? You should at least have 
challenged me first! Is this the great friendship you would show me if 
I stayed with you? This is a branch of the tree of Treason! You gave 
me lodgings and you served me, then you try to betray me though I’ve 
done you no harm. Only a fool would accept your hospitality!” 

(4693) The knight cried out, “By God, you'll never escape 
with your life!” He chased after Jaufre at full speed, ripping and 
tearing his hair. He became all distraught because he couldn’t capture 
him, or catch up with him, or even follow him. When he realized this, 
he stopped and tore all his clothes. He would have killed his horse if 
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he had a weapon. When he had tormented and struck and wounded 
himself enough, his fury abated as he saw there was nothing he could 
do. He called out to Jaufre, “My lord, come back to me. Have no 
more fear, since my anger, sorrow and sadness have now left me.” 
(4713) “You’re wasting your time and trouble to say that 
said Jaufre, “for you’ll never be nearer to me than you are. If 
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now,’ 
you want to say anything more to me, shout so I can hear you from 
here.” 

(4717) “Come back, my lord, and I will tell you something 
that will please you, true news about what you are seeking. I swear by 
my faith and belief that you have nothing to fear. I promise by my 
loyalty that I will answer whatever you ask, and you’ll have no cause 
for fear.” 

(4727) “Pll come back then,” said Jaufre, “since I see that you 
are promising in good faith to give me information about the knight 
I’ve been seeking for so long.” 

(4732) “Yes, my lord, by Christ I will!” 

(4733) Jaufre turned back, and when they were together again, 
the knight said, “Don’t be angry with me for what I did to you. God 
save you, by the faith that I owe to God, such strange and painful 
sorrow comes over me when I hear someone talk of the adventure that 
even if it were my son or my brother I’d want him to be hanged. That 
is why I became so furious. Please, my lord, don’t be upset any 
more.” 

(4744) “I won’t, my lord. But if you can tell me the truth 
about the knight I am seeking, and where I might find him, there’s 
nothing else you could tell me that would make me more grateful.” 

(4750) “Who is he?” 

(4750) “His name is Taulat.” 

(4751) “Taulat?” 

(4751) “Yes, my lord, truly.” 

(4752) “And why do you seek him?” 
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(4753) “I'll tell you most willingly. He is so proud and 
haughty that he came into the king’s court the other day and killed a 
knight who had done nothing wrong, but was simply serving dinner to 
the king and queen. He struck him in the chest so hard that he killed 
him right in front of them. This was villainy and crime, pride and 
folly. I asked my lord the king to permit me to fight with him, and he 
allowed it, adding his thanks, for which I owe him gratitude and praise. 
He would have cause to blame me if I don’t fight this battle, and so I 
will, without fail! I will not see the king again, and I’ll have no joy or 
pleasure until I fight with Taulat and one of us accepts defeat, and until 
I’ve also learned the truth about why these people raise the cry.” 

(4777) “God help me, my lord,” the knight replied, “you’re 
taking on a difficult task. You’re seeking the haughtiest and wickedest 
knight I’ve ever heard of. I don’t believe there is anyone in the world 
to equal him, so wild or so hardy, or who has been victorious as often 
in contests of chivalry.” 

(4788) “That may well be,” said Jaufre, “but even if he were 
twice as strong, I wouldn’t rest until one of us is dead or conquered. 
Just tell me where to find him, and stop singing his praises, for that’s 
nothing to do with me. If he is hardy, that’s good for him, but it won’t 
stop me from fighting him if I find him. He had better get ready, for 
I?ll make him pay, if I can, for his insult to the court at Cardueil.” 

(4799) “My lord, may God give you strength! I tell you that 
if you can defeat him, you’ll have won a better victory than any knight 
I’ve ever seen.” 

(4803) “My lord, forget about that. But if you can tell me 
about him, do so quickly and don’t delay.” 

(4806) “My lord, you’ll go along this road all day, finding no 
bread or wine, no castle, town or city, no man of woman born. When 
it is time to rest for the night, you can, if you wish, rest in a beautiful 
meadow. Tomorrow morning, before midday, you’ll arrive at a plain 
by a steep mountain. At its foot, you’ll see a well built castle, elegant 
and beautiful. Outside you’ll see a great number of tents and pavilions 
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with rich and powerful knights and lords. You will have to pass among 
them, but don’t say a word to anyone. When you have passed them, go 
at once into the castle, and don’t stop for any living being until you 
reach the palace. When you get there, dismount and leave your shield 
and lance. Don’t be afraid of anything. Go into the hall then, and you’! 
see—great pity!—a wounded knight lying on a bed. At his feet there 
will be a beautiful young lady, sad, distressed and weeping, and at his 
head another, an old woman. These ladies care for the knight. Have no 
fear, but call the older lady, take her to one side, and tell her that 
Augier d’Eixart—that’s my name, but she hasn’t seen me for a good 
seven years—has sent you to her so that she would tell you the truth 
about the cry. 

(4848) “When she has told you, you will know where Taulat 
is, but until then you won’t find anyone to tell you about him, unless 
he wants to die. Even I don’t dare tell you any more, for I feel such 
anger and sorrow when I speak of him or hear him mentioned that my 
heart is near to bursting.” 

(4857) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “you have shown me great 
love and honor by telling me so much. If I can ever repay you, by God 
I’ll do it willingly! Have you anything else to tell me?” 

(4862) “I do,” he said. “If God allows you to return, I beg 
you to come back and stay with me, and not to tell me no.” 

(4866) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “I promise you that I will 
come back and take lodgings with you if God protects me from evil.” 

(4869) “And so, farewell, and good luck! May the Lord who 
judges all the world and knows and sees all good and evil allow you, 
by His mercy, to come back to me and to bring down the pride of 
Taulat.” 

(4875) With that, Jaufre departed, and Augier stayed there as 
long as he could see him, weeping sorrowfully, blessing him with the 
sign of the cross and commending him to God. 


X. The Tortured Knight (4879-5169) 


(4879) Jaufre went on at full speed, all happy and joyful. He 
was so delighted at what Augier had told him that his heart leapt in his 
breast. And so he kept going along all day until nightfall, when his 
horse was exhausted. He came into a beautiful meadow, dismounted, 
and removed all the trappings from his horse and let it graze on the 
grass to revive its spirits, to refresh and reinvigorate it. When it had 
grazed for quite a while, Jaufre mounted up and continued on his way: 
he wouldn’t rest until he was at the castle and found someone to tell 
him news of Taulat. He proceeded all night long, until at daybreak he 
saw the mountain, the castle, the encampments, the tents and the huts. 
He saw the knights stirring and starting to rise, and he felt more joy 
than ever before. He whipped and spurred his horse, and rode at full 
speed toward the crowd of people, but went nght past them. Everyone 
watched him closely and said, “That knight doesn’t seem to have rested 
much. He’s certainly in a hurry to seek out his own misfortune! He has 
ridden all night long, to his pain and sorrow.” 

(4915) Jaufre heard them and understood what they were 
saying, but he pretended he hadn’t, and continued into the castle. He 
looked all around, and noticed many fine houses and well built 
galleries, but he didn’t see a single man or woman, or other living 
creature, except for those in paintings. He moved ahead, looking at the 
fine works he saw, until he came to the palace. At once he dismounted, 
tied up his horse, and put down his lance and shield. Then he looked 
around at the comer of the palace, and saw a door adorned with 
flowers and painted in many colors, very attractive and pleasantly 
covered. It was a little bit open, so he approached gently, pushed it a 
little, and went in. There he saw a bed, and nothing else. A wounded 
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knight lay on it, and near him, prostrate, two ladies who seemed sad 
and distraught. They held their faces in their hands, and were crying 
and sighing repeatedly. 

(4947) Jaufre went toward the older one, and said, “My lady, 
for love and charity, I pray you, please come and speak with me for a 
moment.” 

(4951) She rose at once, and said, “My lord, speak quietly, by 
God and Holy Mary, because of the wounded knight on this bed. For 
a long time he has had no joy or delight in anything.” 

(4958) “Certainly, my lady,” said Jaufre, “and I pray you, if 
you please, that you hear me out. Augier d’Eixart sent me to you so 
that you would tell me where I could find Taulat and give me 
information about the cry that I have heard so often.” 

(4965) The lady sighed, and said, “My lord, I will tell you the 
truth about what you are asking, but I wish to know, please, where you 
are from and what you are seeking here.” 

(4970) “My lady, I'll tell you the truth, and not delay you any 
longer. I am of the court of King Arthur, who recently knighted me. 
I have come in search of Taulat, who offered a great insult to the court 
of my lord the king. He struck a knight in the breast and killed him 
right before the queen, so that he fell at her feet. Then he called out, 
for all the court to hear, that he would insult and humiliate the king in 
the same way each year, causing shame and dishonor, on the day of 
that feast. I wish to meet him in combat, and if J can unhorse or defeat 
him, if God gives me the opportunity, I will send him to the queen at 
Cardueil, where she will take vengeance as she pleases for that shame.” 

(4991) The lady replied, weeping most bitterly, “Good lord, 
by God, if Taulat has acted so haughtily, it’s not for the first time, for 
he has often done so before. In his pride and wickedness he has 
separated many souls from bodies, and captured or killed many knights. 
Many ladies have been widowed by him, many maidens exiled, many 
children orphaned, many kingdoms left without a lord. It would take 
a year to tell you half the evil he has done.” 
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(5005) “My lady,” said Jaufre, “if he is evil, disloyal and 
proud, he has befriended an enemy, for Pride kills its lord. It raises 
him bit by bit, and then quickly brings him down so hard that he’ll 
never rise again. And so if I am able, I won’t allow this to continue 
without seeing what I can do about it. You’ll be doing me a great favor 
if you can tell me where he is, since I have searched for him so 
much.” 

(5017) “My lord, P'll inform you well, but first I must tell you 
of the great haughtiness and sin he now commits, the misfortune of this 
knight and the torments Taulat inflicts on him. He would rather be dead 
than suffer such anguish. First Taulat killed his father wrongfully and 
haughtily, and after he had killed the father he waged war on the son, 
taking much of his land and killing many of his people. Then he 
wounded him wickedly, piercing his chest with a lance so that the iron 
came right through his back. He took him prisoner, and God help me, 
it will be seven years that he has kept him, this coming Saint John’s 
Day. Each month, this knight is cruelly martyred. When his wounds 
are healed and whole, Taulat comes here and has his lackeys bind him, 
and then forces him to climb that hill, lashing him with whips. When 
he has reached the top, he is so tired and exhausted that his wounds 
have opened, front and back, and then the fever returns. You can see 
the torment in which he lives.” 

(5051) When he heard this, Jaufre replied, “By all the saints 
in the world, what an astonishing adventure! I am amazed that the 
knight has endured it so long. But tell me about the people who are 
camped here—who are they? Tell me, if you know the truth.” 

(5059) “My lord,” she said, “I know quite well, and I will not 
lie to you. All these knights are Taulat’s captives. He conquered them 
in combat, and there isn’t one of them who isn’t lord of three or four 
castles. They came to fight with him to deliver this knight, but none of 
them could do it. I don’t believe or even hope that any knight can 
deliver him, except for Gawain. He can easily overcome all the 
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troubles and difficulties which defeat the others. He can confound the 
proud and bring help to the needy.” 

(5077) “My lady,” said Jaufre, “you must believe me, that 
until I have tried and failed, Sir Gawain will not come. But tell me, 
when will Taulat be here? Forget about all the rest.” 

(5082) “A week today, he will come without fail to torture this 
knight, for his wounds will then be healed. If you are willing to come 
back here then, you will certainly be able to find him, since you say 
you have been seeking him so long.” 

(5090) “By Christ, my lady, I wish I could find him before 
that! The delay will seem like a year! I want to meet him so much that 
I wish it were right now!” 

(5095) “My lord,” replied the lady, “may justice and faith 
assist me, if that week seems long to you, to me it is all too short, and 
fearful and terrible. He will be here before I would wish. If I never 
saw him, God would have done me great honor and delivered me from 
great care. It is not fair that his coming should be good for you and bad 
for me, since I’ve never seen him without its causing me pain.” 

(5107) “Though you have always been grieved by him, my 
lady, this time you will be made happy. My great Right and his 
Wrong, along with his pride, will put him to death.” 

(5111) “May God grant this to you,” she said. “In all justice, 
his pride should be stopped at once, since he has done as he pleases for 
so long.” 

(5116) And so they talked for a long time, until Jaufre asked, 
“Where can I wait for Taulat?” 

(5118) “You must go back to the place you left yesterday,” 
said the lady, “for you won’t find anyone here who would dare to serve 
you at all, unless he wanted to die.” 

(5123) “How is that? Tell me truly.” 

(5124) “If Taulat came to know about it, anyone who had 
offered you hospitality would have gambled with his life and lost.” 
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(5127) When Jaufre heard that, he said, “Since this is how 
things stand, I will go back, but I promise to return here in a week, 
without fail, armed and ready for combat. But before I leave, would 
you please explain to me why the people cry out so strongly, and why 
it is a mortal blow to them to ask anything at all about the cry?” 

(5138) “I will tell you, my lord, and they have a good reason 
for doing this. This wounded prisoner is their earthly lord. He is so 
good to them, so loyal and so courteous, that each of them 1s racked 
with pain and so filled w:th sorrow in heart that they cry out because 
of his great misery, for they know how much he suffers. They must 
continue this until God in His great power has returned their lord to 
them. But if they hear someone mention it, they are so saddened that 
even if it was a brother they would want to see him dead. And J tell 
you that in this they are not wrong, for this man loved them loyally, 
and gave them proof, since no one ever saw him treat anyone 
haughtily. His court was so just that all were treated fairly, both the 
bad and the good. Without exception, the rich and good, the small and 
bad are grieved and saddened and sorrowful. J have told you all the 
truth about what you have asked. If you want me to tell you anything 
else, I will do so willingly.” 

(5168) “My lady,” he said, “there’s nothing more I need to 
know.” 

(5169) “Then on your way! I commend you to God.” 


XI. The Black Knight (5170-5660) 


(5170) With that, Jaufre left her, and went out of the castle, 
impatient and furious at not being able to find the man he was seeking. 
He decided that he didn’t want to go back to his host, though he had 
begged him to do so,'’ until he found the knight who had caused him 
so much trouble. He passed again among the crowd, but turning away 
from the road he came on, he saw a path leading to a thick and leafy 
wood. “The people who have their dwellings in these woods have 
passed this way. I’ll go to them for hospitality, for they must have 
something to eat since one can’t live without food.” He went quickly 
along that path, and once he was deep in the woods he noticed by the 
road an old lady lying down under a pine tree, resting on her elbow. 
She was hairy and wrinkled, thin, and drier than firewood. When she 
saw Jaufre, she didn’t even deign to move: .she just raised her head, 
which was larger (no joking!) than a two-gallon jug. Her eyes were as 
small as farthings, rheumy, bloodshot, and black and blue, with fat, 
long lashes. Her lips were thick and puffy, and her enormous pointed 
teeth were as foul as orpiment,'® fangs three inches long. She had a 
hairy chin and a long white moustache. Her arms were drier than those 
of hanged man, and her hands were blacker than coal. Her face, from 
chin to forehead, was just as black, and riddled with folds and 
wrinkles. Her belly was bloated and distended, her shoulders hunched 
and bony, her thighs dry and emaciated, nothing but skin and bones. 


7 §174-5 Jaufre’s refusal to return to Augier, despite his promise and the 
old lady’s directions, suggests that the experience of combat with the Black 
Knight is a necessary prerequisite for proper behavior in the fight with Taulat. 

'8 5206 Arsenic trisulphide. 
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Her knees were fat and knobby, legs long and dry, and her feet were 
so swollen and her toenails so long that she couldn’t wear shoes. But 
she wore an ample aumusse of scarlet, trimmed with sable, and had a 
delicate silk veil tied around her head to cover her spiky hair. Around 
her neck she had fastened a scarlet mantle adorned with ermine, over 
a purple silk tunic and an elegant white dress of the costliest fabric. 

(5233) Jaufre greeted her as soon as he saw her, staring and 
wondering at her ugliness. When she saw him in front of her, she said, 
“Knight, what are you trying to do? Tum around and go back while 
you can!” 

(5239) “I will not, my lady,” said Jaufre. “I will not halt until 
I see some reason why.” 

(5242) “By my faith,” she said, “you'll be sorry if you don’t 
do it at once. When you are ready to turn back, you won’t be able to. 
If you go any further, you won’t be able to return without running a 
great risk of death or capture.” 

(5248) “How is that, my lady?” said Jaufre. 

(5249) “Just keep going and you’ll find out!” 

(5250) “But I would prefer it,” he said, “if you would please 
tell me about the people who are there.” 

(5252) “Those you find will tell you.” 

(5253) “But tell me who you are!” 

(5254) The old woman stood up. “You can see for yourself,” 
she said, and let her mantle fall. She was as tall as a lance, and in her 
hand she held a fan to cool herself in the heat. 

(5260) “My God,” cried Jaufre, “I commit myself to You! 
Has such a face ever been seen before, such a strange creature?” 

(5263) “By my head,” said the old woman, “you’ll see worse 
before you come back, if, for your sins, you go further!” 

(5266) “Nevertheless, that’s what will happen,” said Jaufre, 
“since I consider all that you are saying to be nothing but empty wind.” 
With that, he left, and continued until he saw a tiny chapel where a 
holy hermit served the altar of the Holy Trinity. Suddenly an armed 
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knight, black as coal, riding a black horse and carrying a black lance 
and shield, rushed at him boldly and struck him so hard that he fell to 
the ground. Jaufre was shamed and saddened because he had fallen, 
and got up adroitly, drawing his sword and taking up a position behind 
his shield. He went toward his attacker, but couldn’t find him or see 
him, and had no idea where he had gone. He was astonished at this, 
and searched high and low, but he could see neither the knight nor his 
horse nor any other creature. “Ah, God,” he said, “what an adventure! 
Where has that knight gone?” He went back to his horse, but as soon 
as he was mounted again, the knight reappeared, all ready to attack. 
When Jaufre saw him coming, he was also prepared, and rushed 
furiously at him as fast as his horse could carry him. They struck each 
other so hard that both of them fell to the ground. Jaufre got up quickly 
to his feet, angry and determined, and advanced, holding his shield 
against the man who had unhorsed him. 

(5311) But he couldn’t find him or see him or hear him, and 
there was no track or trace to show where he could have gone. Jaufre 
was beside himself with rage. “God,” he said, “he has mocked me 
well! How could that knight have fled so quickly, without my knowing 
where? Will I find where he’s hiding?” He went around looking high 
and low, and then returned to his horse. The knight rushed up again, 
with a wild whistling sound, raging and storming like a thunderbolt 
from the sky. He struck Jaufre’s shield so violently that he knocked 
him down. But Jaufre struck also, and his lance pierced the knight’s 
shield and body with the iron and half the wood. He fell to the ground, 
for his saddle couldn’t hold him, and Jaufre ran up to him at full speed. 
But he couldn’t find him, and didn’t know where he was; on the 
ground he saw the lance which had pierced him right through the belly. 

(5337) “Holy Mary, where has he gone, that devil, that 
monster? I put my lance a whole yard through his body and brought 
him down, but now I can’t find him! I’ve never had a battle like this 
before! I don’t know if he is hiding under the ground or if he has gone 
somewhere else. I entrust myself to You, Holy Spirit!” He went back 
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to his horse and was scarcely back in the saddle when the knight 
returned to attack him, and knocked him to the ground. 

(5351) What more can I tell you? It went on like that for him 
until the sun set and the day ended. When Jaufre was on foot, he 
couldn’t see him; when he was on his horse, the knight would rush up, 
attack him, knock him off, and instantly disappear. Jaufre was 
discouraged, and decided not to get on his horse again, but to stay on 
foot until he reached the chapel on foot. He put his lance under his 
arm, and led his horse by the reins. 

(5364) But the knight followed him on foot, rushing up to meet 
him. The night was black and dark, so that Jaufre could scarcely see 
him, but when he realized he was there he put his lance on the ground, 
drew his trusty sword, and waited, with his shield ready. The knight 
struck him so quickly and furiously that it sent flames from his helmet 
and almost knocked him to the ground. Jaufre struck him back 
hatefully, and cut off his arm at the shoulder, shearing away half of his 
shield. But that didn’t do much good, for the knight was healed 
immediately, so that you’d say it was nothing at all, and it seemed as 
if Jaufre hadn’t even touched him. The knight struck him again and 
stunned him, making him drop to his knees. Jaufre stood up and struck 
back so well that he split his head open, right down to the teeth. But 
the wound closed so quickly that Jaufre had scarcely pulled back his 
sword when it seemed that he hadn’t even been struck. 

(5393) And so they fought viciously, striking each other so 
furiously with their swords that it was impossible to say which was the 
better. Jaufre struck and cut him in two, but instantly he was back 
together. The knight couldn’t wound Jaufre, but he knocked him down 
frequently. He struck and battered him so hard that he hurt all over, 
thighs, hips, arms and legs. But nevertheless you shouldn’t think that 
he wanted to give up or flee. The knight didn’t let him come one step 
forward without driving him back more than two, hardy though he was, 
by striking so strongly and vigorously. No one ever heard such terrible 
sword strokes, short of death, but they wouldn’t separate for anything. 
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When they were tired of fighting with swords, they grabbed each other 
and wrestled, first one falling and then the other, and punched and 
kicked each other in the chest, ribs and face. I don’t believe anyone 
ever saw a battle so long and fierce. 

(5420) The good man in the chapel listened all night long, for 
they were keeping him from resting or sleeping, quite against his will. 
When he couldn’t stand it any more, he took up his arms—those with 
which one should defend oneself against the devil and his minions, that 
is, his stole, holy water, the cross, and the body of Jesus Christ—and 
went out to those who had been fighting so furiously all night long, 
throwing holy water and chanting psalms. When the knight saw him 
coming, he left him and fled away shrieking loudly, as fast as he could 
go. A storm arose, rain and wind and thunder. The good man finished 
his prayers and psalms, and then he led Jaufre into the chapel. Jaufre 
hadn’t forgotten his horse: first he put him in a fine stable and gave 
him oats and hay and made him a bed of fresh straw. Then he unlaced 
his helmet and removed it from his head. The lightning and storm 
raged all night, and it rained and thundered until the morning when the 
bell rang. The good man came to say mass, and had Jaufre remove his 
armor. When he had finished singing, he removed his vestments and 
asked Jaufre where he came from and what he was seeking. 

(5456) “Good lord, that will not be hidden from you. I am of 
the court of King Arthur, and for six days or more I have been seeking 
a knight named Taulat. He committed a great outrage in the court of 
the king, and I will not return without finding him, if it’s up to me. 
This is the promise I made to my lord king when I came here.” 

(5465) “My friend, this is not the place to look for him. No 
one, man or woman, great or small, has been able to pass this way for 
more than thirty years.” 

(5469) “By God, my lord, tell me, if it’s not too much 
trouble, the truth about that knight out there, so strong in battle, who 
attacked me so evilly.” 
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(5474) “My friend, I'll tell you briefly,” said the good man, 
“but when I’m done, you still won’t know who he is. He is not a 
knight at all, but the greatest of the demons who live in Hell. He was 
summoned here by necromancy, by a giant’s mother, a huge, wild old 
woman, thin and dry and wrinkled—I don’t know if you met her.” 

(5485) “Yes, my lord, I did,” said Jaufre; “but tell me more.” 

(5486) “The old woman had a husband, a vile and wicked 
giant, who ravaged everything in this land within a day’s march, high 
and low, so that nothing can be found but woods, bad roads, bushes, 
brambles and empty plains. Everything is so dead and devastated that 
all the people have fled away to other lands, since they could not 
endure the torments that the giant caused them; no one could withstand 
him. But one day he happened to go away, I don’t know where, and 
returned so seriously wounded that he died three days later. He was not 
so cruel or so strong that he didn’t finally encounter someone worse. 
When she saw that her husband was dead, the old woman was afraid 
for herself and her little sons, and thought that people might capture 
and kill them, and so by her enchantment she summoned the one who 
defends this path and road. 

(5514) “No man born of woman can pass there, not for 
anything im the world. You would not have succeeded either, my 
brother, not in a thousand years, if I had not brought you here by the 
arms of Jesus Christ, against which no one can fight or defend himself. 
He who carries them with him, if only he has faith in God—nothing 
can ever cause him any harm. If anyone plans to do so, no matter how 
haughty or strong he might be, he will quickly be confounded and 
killed. They have protected me so well that nothing has harmed me, no 
enemy, beast or giant, for at least twenty-four years. 

(5531) “The old woman raised her children right near me; the 
enemy has been here thirty’? years, and this road has been so well 


9 Nelli and Lavaud emend to “twenty” to impose consistency with the 
earlier reference to “twenty-four years.” 
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guarded that no one could enter, whatever he did. Still, many have 
tried, some of whom are dead while others turned back. The children 
have grown up big and strong, and have gone away to do evil. Their 
father was no worse or more dangerous than they are. But one of them 
became a leper, and separated from his brother. His mother made a 
house for him, I don’t know where, protected by magic, and she often 
goes to visit him. Just now, his brother has gone there, sad and 
sorrowful and angry, because they have been told that his brother had 
been killed by a knight. I don’t know who, for I didn’t ask any more: 
I only heard them say that it was a knight of King Arthur’s court. They 
don’t know where he has gone, but the giant is searching for him 
everywhere. May God, who has power over the world, protect him 
with His mercy!” 

(5560) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “I do believe He will defend 
him well. That giant doesn’t need to trouble himself going in search of 
this knight: he could find him quite near. J am surely the one who 
broke the spell and killed the leper, and I’Il tell you how and why.” 
Then he told him the whole story: how the woman wept and implored 
him in the name of God to bring back her son whom the other leper 
took and carried off, and about his villainous insult; how the giant leper 
held the maiden he had stolen from the knight who was her companion, 
and how he was going to rape her on his bed. Then he described the 
terrible battle, and then the enchantment which the other leper taught 
him how to break; how the house was all destroyed along with the head 
that sent out lightning and storms; and finally how he delivered the 
children whom the leper giant was bleeding and killing, since he 
thought that he could cure himself in their blood. Jaufre told it all, 
word by word, and didn’t change a thing of what you’ve already heard. 

(5591) “My friend,” said the good man, “tell me, please, who 
sent you here?” 

(5593) “My lord, it’s adventure which guides me.” 
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(5594) “May God in His mildness, if it please Him, grant that 
it goes well for. I’m dreadfully afraid that the giant may find you when 
he returns.” 

(5598) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “if he wants to, he can find 
me, for he doesn’t frighten me! I have firm belief in God, in the 
strength He has given me, in my righteousness and his sin. I believe 
that I’1l defeat and kill him, for I feel my heart sure and strong.” 

(5605) The good man said to him, “Yes, if it please God. My 
friend, get up, wash your hands, and come to eat. Then, think about 
your task, and then leave while you can, before the giant returns.” 

(5611) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “what is this? Are you turning 
me out of your house?” 

(5613) “No, my friend, not at all. But, by my head, I am 
afraid that if the giant learns that you are here, he will come and drive 
you out.” 

(5616) “May I never again wear breeches if he drives me out, 
provided he finds me alive and able to wield a sword! But if you are 
willing to put up with me here, openly or in secret, just for a week and 
not a day more, you would show me great friendship and kindness. 
Then I must go, and cannot remain any longer, for on that day without 
fail I will meet Taulat in battle. So I promised, and so, if I can, I will 
do.” 

(5631) “My friend, you’ll have much to do, God save me. But 
since God sent you here, nothing of what is here will be refused to you 
for as long as you wish to stay. Half of all I have is yours.” 

(5637) “My lord, great thanks!” 

(5638) “My friend, do not give your thanks to me, but to God, 
who brought you here.” 

(5640) Jaufre stayed there until a week had passed, and on the 
eighth day he took his leave of his host, not forgetting to ask especially 
what to do to escape the devil if he should come to attack him. 

(5647) “My friend, have no fear of anything. He will do you 
neither good nor harm. He will not be able to turn you from your path. 
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And may God who created all the world preserve you from the hands 
of the giant!” 

(5652) With that, they separated, and Jaufre went off. The 
good man stayed behind, blessing him repeatedly with the sign of the 
cross and commending him to Jesus Christ as long as he could see him. 
Then he went inside before the altar, put on his vestments, and sang a 
mass of the Holy Spirit for Jaufre, praying God to defend and guide 
him. 


XII. The Giant (5661-5840) 


(5661) Jaufre, not wanting to remain there, went on at full 
speed, lively and determined, like a valiant knight. He hadn’t gone very 
far when he saw the wicked giant coming, carrying a maiden under his 
arm as easily as 1f she were a baby. She was lamenting and crying, 
“Help me, Holy Mary,” until she was hoarse. She had cried out so 
much that she could scarcely speak clearly. Her disheveled hair shone 
like sunlight or burnished gold, scattered all around. Her dress was 
ripped and torn, front and back, her beautiful eyes were a little swollen 
from crying, and she was twisting and wringing her hands. You never 
saw a Christian creature in such sorrow and despair. When she saw 
Jaufre coming, she looked to him and started to cry out as best she 
could, pleading humbly, “Noble, courageous knight, help a poor girl 
who doesn’t know what to do! I am so wretched and miserable that it 
pains me just to be alive.” 

(5695) Jaufre was filled with pity and turned his horse toward 
her. Then he raised his shield and lance, charging at the giant and 
yelling, “God help me, sir monster, you have touched that maiden to 
your misfortune! Let her go at once!” As soon as the giant saw the 
armed knight attacking so violently, he dropped the girl and ran to a 
tree, grabbed it by a branch and uprooted it. Before he could raise it, 
however, Jaufre arrived and struck him with his lance and pierced him, 
a full yard deep, in the chest, cutting him right in the middle. Still, the 
giant was able to raise the tree and brought it down on Jaufre. If he had 
been able to strike firmly, he would have broken him in half, but still 
he managed to knock him from his horse, so stunned that he couldn’t 
see and didn’t know where he was. His horse dropped to its knees. 
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(5722) Jaufre leapt to his feet at once, drew his sword, and 
rushed at the giant. He struck him with his strong, hard sword, just 
above the belt, and cut off more than a span of flesh from his side so 
that you could see his heart. So much blood spurted out that he could 
hardly endure it, and he could no longer lift the tree. But he struck 
Jaufre on the helmet so hard that he fell to the ground and passed out, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, understanding nothing. Fresh blood 
rushed from his mouth and nose, and he lay motionless as a stump, 
dropping his sword from his hand. 

(5742) The maiden cried out, “Help him, Holy Mary, for the 
sake of this poor wretched woman!” She lay face down on the ground, 
with her arms stretched out in the form of a cross. “O Lord, who let 
Yourself be nailed to a cross and died for our salvation, who rescued 
Daniel from the lion, and the children of Israel from the hands of King 
Pharaoh, and Jonah from the belly of the fish, and Noah from the peril 
of the sea, and Susanna from the threat of stoning, give me now what 
I ask You, and save this knight!” 

(5757) Still the giant came up and raised the sword from the 
ground. He planned to come after Jaufre, but he was so weak that he 
couldn’t see or move, and fell stretched out where he was. Jaufre came 
to his senses, jumped up and ran straight to the giant. He saw him 
stretched out on the ground, still holding the sword, and not by any 
means weakly. He held it so firmly and tightly that only with great 
effort could Jaufre take it back. When he saw that the giant was surely 
defeated, he cut off his feet and left him there. The maiden came up 
and threw herself at Jaufre’s feet. “My lord, a thousand” thanks for 
rescuing me!” 

(5777) Jaufre recognized her at once, and greeted her. 
“Maiden,” he said, “God help us, how is it that you are here?” 


20 5776 Literally, “five hundred”; because of the English idiom, a literal 
translation would make the maiden seem rather half-heartedly grateful. 
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(5782) “My lord, I will tell you. Yesterday, my mother took 
me to a garden for amusement, as she often does. When we were ready 
to return, we saw this giant rush up, and he took me off against my 
will and brought me here. But God and you protected me, and he did 
not dishonor my body.” 

(5792) “Thanks be to Holy Mary,” said Jaufre, “for she 
brought me to a place where I could serve you. But tell me, where 
were your father and your two brothers?” 

(5797) “My lord, they were hunting in the forest. But I 
wonder how you know my father, and why you thanked God for having 
served me here, for I do not remember ever seeing you before.” 

(5803) “Maiden, not very long ago—just the other day—you 
and Augier, your father and your two brothers, gave me hospitality just 
as I wished at your home.” 

(5808) “Blessed be the hour, good lord, when you came there! 
Never before have [ been rewarded for service!” 

(5811) “Maiden,” said Jaufre, “now you understand the 
benefit of willing service to all. Just one man can make repayment for 
a hundred others. One never knows about a man who comes and goes, 
if he can do you good or harm, and so it 1s always good to serve a 
stranger when he arrives, to lodge him or speak with him or give him 
something. One who does so acts well, but the man who accepts a 
service and does not return it is base, even if he is a count or better.” 

(5825) “Sir Jaufre,” said the maiden, “please tell me your 
news. What adventure brings you here?” 

(5828) “Maiden, do not ask me anything more. I have much 
to do, and I am afraid of being late. I will tell you everything truly 
when we have more time.” With that, he saddled and mounted his 
horse, had the maiden hand him up his shield and lance, and then 
picked her up gently and placed her in front of him. He wouldn’t leave 
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her until he had returned her to her friends,’ who thought that they 
had lost her. 


71 5839 Nelli and Lavaud prefer MS B’s “father” here. 


XIII. Taulat de Rogimon (5841-6684) 


(5841) Jaufre went at full speed toward the castle where he 
was awaited, where the wounded knight lay in great need of help. 
Taulat had come with his henchmen and bound his hands tightly behind 
his back. Four strong young men with four whips of knotted deer hide 
were beginning to strike him and make him climb the mountain, as they 
had been doing to him for seven years. They had dragged him out, all 
naked, and had led him to the foot of the mountain; they rolled up their 
sleeves and were starting to whip him. 

(5858) Just then, they saw Jaufre ride up quickly, with the 
maiden in front of him, and they said, “That man must be bringing 
some kind of message for our lord, he’s riding so quickly!” Taulat was 
watching from his post, and he looked around and saw Jaufre 
approaching the four soldiers. He came down at once, and ran to find 
out why he was coming in such haste. “Knight,” he said, “I want to 
know what haughtiness and pride have made you enter my lands. Get 
down and disarm yourself, for you have become my prisoner!” 

(5874) “I'll do nothing of the kind,” said Jaufre. “You’re 
getting ahead of yourself. Please let me speak first. I have come on 
behalf of this knight who is about to be beaten. I pray you, by 
courtesy, by God, by pity, to let him go, for love of me, please, and 
grant him mercy. If he has done you any wrong, any act of pride, 
hostility or folly, he will return on the conditions your court decides.” 

(5887) Taulat replied at once, “God help me! I do believe you 
have lost your senses. You’re a fool to ask for this man to be turned 
over to you. What you’ve already done is bad enough to have you 
hanged and meet a miserable death.” 
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(5894) “My lord, you would be wrong to do that. I have 
spoken well and said nothing which ought to cause you anger. And I 
will not stop asking you, once more, not to kill the knight, and to 
deliver him to me in kindness. You have tortured him enough.” 

(5902) “Villain! I have heard enough! Dismount and disarm! 
Otherwise, you’re a dead man, and that maiden of yours will be given 
to my squires.” 

(5908) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “that will not happen. I would 
take it very badly if she were given to the squires. My strength would 
have to have diminished so much that I couldn’t wield a sword before 
I’d let her be forced or dishonored!” 

(5913) “What! Do you wish to fight with me?” 

(5914) “Yes, rather than allow this maiden to be dishonored 
or struck or violated!” 

(5916) “Then you wish to double your shame,” said Taulat, 
“for, God help me, as soon as I have my shield around my neck, you 
won’t escape with your life!” 

(5920) “I’ve already heard many threats like that,” said Jaufre, 
“but by my head, you'll have to release that knight whether you want 
to or not. I will also make you pay dearly for the shame you gave to 
King Arthur the other day when you killed one of his knights. I now 
know truly that there even is more pride and evil in you than I had 
heard! You can hardly deny that you have threatened me; I listened to 
it all and patiently endured everything that you wanted to say. A fool 
can always grow more foolish: if one acts humbly before him, the 
more his folly grows and the prouder he becomes. But by the faith I 
owe to King Arthur, whom [ love and consider my lord, I will pay you 
no more heed and I will not flatter you. I have looked enough for good 
in you, but since you are evil, it is evil that you will receive!” 

(5944) “Knight,” Taulat replied, “you are certainly lacking in 
sense. You have seen for yourself that I have defeated and captured 
five hundred better, prouder knights than you!” 
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(5950) “We'll find out today,” said Jaufre, “but let’s not try 
to decide it with words. Go arm yourself at once,” if you want, and 
let’s see what God wills. I have no pleasure until I have fought with 
you, and one of us is dead or defeated.” 

(5957) Taulat replied proudly, “I don’t need any armor but my 
lance and shield. You look lke such a harmless creature that I won’t 
arm myself on your account. If you want, you can bring along a 
hundred others like yourself, all fully armed.” 

(5964) “It’s folly for you to fight without armor,” said Jaufre. 
“Your words reveal your pride. But still, fight as you are, if that’s 
what you want. Otherwise, go and make yourself the prisoner of 
Arthur, who sent me here. You must do one or the other, and stop 
your threats at once!” 

(5973) With that, Taulat became enraged, and went toward a 
soldier. “Bring me my shield and lance, God help you, and tell all 
those people camped outside to gather here and watch this wretch die 
by my lance. If I don’t pierce his shield and hauberk and belly with a 
single blow, no longer will I bear arms, follow chivalry, or keep 
company with women!” 

(5987) The soldier went off among the host of knights, who 
were lamenting for their lord, whom Taulat was about to whip up the 
mountain. When he arrived, at once he said, “Gentlemen, come and 
see a knight who has come to seek his death. My lord commands you, 
come to the foot of the mountain, in the middle of the plain!” He left 
them quickly, and ran into the castle, where he found the ladies crying 
vigorously and tearing their hair. He took the lance and shield that 
were hanging on the rack, and turned to go back. But the older lady 
stopped him, and said, “My friend, tell me, and by your faith do not 


” 5952 Until this point, Jaufre has been addressing Taulat in the polite 
second person plural; here he shifts to the scornful singular: “vai ti tost 
armar.” 
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lie, what are you going to do with those arms you are taking away in 
such a hurry?” 

(6009) “By the faith which I owe to your love, my lady, I am 
taking them to my lord!” 

(6011) “And why, God help you?” 

(6012) “Because of a foolish, senseless villain who has come 
to fight with him. If you want to see him struck or killed, come at 
once. He was never so near to death!” 

(6017) “God preserve him,” said the lady, “and may He make 
you pay dearly, if it is His will, for saying such foolishness! This is 
surely the man I saw come here a week ago: he wasn’t willing to break 
his promise. May Holy Mary preserve him from all harm, and may 
God bring misfortune on Taulat, who has so mistreated us. May he 
suffer all the pain and sorrow, all the anguish and torment that I ask 
Our Lord to give him!” 

(6029) With that, the soldier returned to where his lord was 
awaiting him. Taulat took the shield and lance, but put such faith in his 
pride that he wouldn’t wear his hauberk. “Come meet your death,” he 
cried, “you villain, just for coming here!” 

(6036) When he heard him calling, Jaufre charged toward him 
as fast as his horse could carry him, so furious and angry that it 
doubled his valor. Taulat came from the other direction, more evil than 
a lion or a leopard. He struck Jaufre so hard that the horse’s saddle and 
cinch and harness couldn’t hold him. Everything snapped and broke, 
and with all of it he fell to the ground. But Jaufre also struck him on 
the top of his shield so hard that he broke and shattered it all. His lance 
went through his shield, his chest and his side, and passed a full span 
out the other side, pinning him to the ground. 

(6056) All the people cried out one prayer: “Holy Virgin, 
Lady Mary, bring down today the felony and the pride of Taulat, which 
has lasted too long!” 

(6061) Jaufre got up running and drew his sword. He came 
toward Taulat, who lay stretched out and sprawling on the ground like 
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a toad. Taulat cried out as loud as he was able, “Knight, for the love 
of God, don’t kill me! I hurt so much! May God and Holy Mary 
protect me! I’m going to die for my folly!” 

(6071) “Not yet,” said Jaufre. “Before you leave me, I’ll see 
to it that you learn that your pride has gone on too long, and now must 
cease. Even this moming you thought that there was no knight in the 
world as strong or skilled in arms as you. You were certainly hardy, 
but you acted evilly, indulging too much in pride, which God does not 
love or accept. Now you can see that I am not such a strong man that 
I could have defeated you with arms if God did not hate you. It was for 
your misfortune that He allowed you to commit the outrage against 
good King Arthur, but He would not permit any more. The knights at 
the court of my lord the king are the best in all the world, all chosen 
and tried. He aids those who are mistreated, according to what is nght, 
and the proud are confounded. God established it in mghteousness, and 
throughout the whole world there is no king who upholds it so well. He 
takes no pleasure in flattery, and will hear no villainy, and if someone 
wishes to wage war on him, it doesn’t last very long. The man who 
fights against him or commits outrages, no matter how he tries, will not 
escape from the knights of the Round Table. They will make him cry 
for mercy, unless he hides under the earth. 

(6109) “They have the mastery of all chivalry, which is the 
flower of all the world. I am not one of the best of them, just a new 
knight, since it’s less than two months since Arthur dubbed me. 
Because of the evil you did in holding this knight prisoner, though he 
was wounded, God made you come to dishonor the king’s court and 
made me come to this mountain. I followed you night and day until I 
had worked my will, and your destruction came from a nobody. Many 
times a man is confounded by something he doesn’t guard against. You 
could have looked a long time for what you have found in an instant. 
Do you recognize that you have acted evilly?” 
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(6129) “I do, my lord, and I beg mercy. Take a guarantee 
from me, for I yield to you and your control, like the defeated captive 
that I am.” 

(6133) “You will obtain my mercy,” said Jaufre, “since you 
have requested it. But it is my wish that you go to good King Arthur 
at Cardueil, and make yourself his prisoner. I do not pardon you, by 
any means, for the shame you gave the king; but as for your insults to 
me and the trouble I have had on your account, for those I pardon you. 
But I must tell you that, as for the rest, [ have no power. The king is 
my lord, and he will take vengeance on you, for honor and 
sovereignty. ” 

(6145) “My lord, let it be as you wish,” said Taulat, “I will 
say nothing to oppose you. Let it all be according to your wish and the 
mercy of my lord the king, whom God honors. My lord, have a doctor 
come to try to heal my wound, the doctor who cared for that knight, 
since he has great skill and intelligence. I do not know of another in the 
world who is his equal, who knows wounds as well as he does or cures 
them better.” 

(6159) “By Saint Thomas,” said Jaufre, “you will not rise 
from here, nor will I allow you to see a doctor until you have released 
this knight and freed all the other knights whom you keep captive, with 
all the equipment you took from them.” 

(6167) “My lord,” said Taulat, “do with both them and me 
whatever you wish. You have the mastery of my body, my land, my 
possessions, my everything! May your will be done in all things.” 

(6173) Jaufre sheathed his sword and took Taulat’s. Then he 
removed Taulat’s helmet and summoned the doctor, who examined the 
wound and cleansed it with water and white wine. Then they put him 
on a litter and carried him to the castle. Jaufre had the captive knight 
untied and freed, and then summoned all the others. He made them 
promise to go to King Arthur with their lord, and to take Taulat before 
the king, who would exact whatever justice and vengeance on him that 
he wished for the villainy he had done in the court without a proper 
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challenge. “And tell Arthur,” he said, “of the injustice Taulat made 
this knight suffer, although he had committed no crime, and how he 
made him languish in prison for seven years. Tell him that Taulat’s 
pride was great, and how I defeated and captured him in battle, and 
that I send Taulat to him. Go, tell him all that. If he wishes to keep 
some of you, serve him as long as he wishes. 

(6202) “For it is a great honor to serve him and his court, 
which is rich and good, since he knows how to reward service 
generously. He is so just and courteous that no one leaves him 
disappointed, for he knows how to treat everyone well. No one has 
ever heard him lie, and he is so firm in his covenants that he never 
promised anything that he did not fulfill gladly; and so he is honored 
throughout the world.” 

(6213) The knights surrendered to Jaufre and swore to do 
everything he had asked, not omitting anything. What’s more, if he 
wanted to request anything else, each one would do it with all his 
might. 

(6219) “I have nothing else to ask of you,” said Jaufre. 

(6220) He was preparing to leave them when the knights’ lord, 
who had been Taulat’s prisoner, came before him most humbly. “My 
lord,” he said, “I commit both myself and the men of my land to you, 
to wage war against all others. For you have certainly eared it by 
rescuing me from such a place, where I have been kept by force. I 
have experienced such evils that death seemed better than life. I believe 
that no one ever heard of such pain and torment as I endured in the 
prison where Taulat held me so long, although I had done him no 
harm, either great or small. But God and you have taken me out of it.” 

(6239) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “I do not seek any reward in 
property, lands or honors for having delivered you, but only that you 
go to my lord King Arthur, who sent me here. Give thanks to him, you 
and all these knights.” 

(6246) “I will do it willingly,” said the knight, “but please, 
my lord, tell me your name. When I see him, I wish to be able to tell 
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King Arthur who conquered and captured Taulat and delivered me from 
prison.” 

(6253) “My lord, you may tell whoever asks about me that my 
name 1s Jaufre.” 

(6255) “Jaufre?” 

(6255) “Yes, my lord, truly. And give a warning to Kay that 
as soon as | see him I will cause him shame for his villainous words to 
me. It would have been better for him to restrain himself!” 

(6261) The knight promised Jaufre that he would report 
everything he asked to the king and to Kay. Then he commended him 
to God. Jaufre asked that a saddled palfrey be brought for the maiden, 
Augier’s beautiful daughter, who had been the giant’s prisoner until he 
had bravely rescued her. They followed his orders at once, since they 
wanted very much to serve and obey him with all their might. Jaufre 
helped the maiden up and went off with her, all alone and without other 
company. He wouldn’t feel right until he took her back to where she 
was captured by the giant and gave her back to her father. He would 
return later to Brunissen, where he had left his heart and his spirit. And 
so he took to the road on which he had first arrived. 

(6284) Taulat returned all their equipment to the knights, just 
as he had promised, so that nothing was missing. He gave each man a 
horse and sword and trappings as good as he had lost. When he had 
given everything back, they all took to the road together for Cardueil, 
where they arrived on the eighth day. The king was there, but not 
holding full court, listening to a maiden who was lamenting and 
complaining of the attacks of a knight who was treating her most evilly. 
He had waged a war to the death against her, and had taken away all 
her land. She could no longer endure the war, because all he left to her 
was a small castle, under siege, which she had agreed to turn over to 
him within a week. She had to do so unless she could find someone to 
defend it, and so she had come to ask the king for help. “My lord King 
Arthur, flower of worth, all the world says that no one ever leaves 
your court rebuffed by you, without your aid. I have come to you for 
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help. I need you to grant me, please, a knight who can fight for my 
rights against the man who threatens me. He must be the best knight of 
your court, for he will have to deal with the worst man in the world.” 

(6320) The king replied, “Maiden, 1f Gawain were here, he 
would surely go with you, or Yvain, or the son of Dozon, but none of 
them is present. Still, if there is anyone here courageous enough to 
accompany you, he could win great glory.” 

(6329) But no one said a word. The maiden cried out so that 
all could hear, “Knights, it must not be! By God, do not let me return 
with a refusal! Do not let this court be defamed, don’t let 1t be said that 
I left it disappointed!” But no one said a word. 

(6336) Just then they saw Taulat arriving on a richly adorned 
litter carried comfortably between two palfreys, and around him the 
five hundred knights so arrayed that nothing was lacking, for they had 
all been clothed and re-armed. First of all came the knight who had 
been Taulat’s prisoner for so long, and he threw himself at the king’s 
feet: “My lord, may He who deigned to come down to earth for the 
love of us and received the blow to the side which destroyed all His 
enemies and delivered all His friends, may He grant you joy and make 
your honor increase, for you are the best that ever was or will be!” 

(6354) “God save you, my friend,” said the king, “and those 
who are with you, for I see that you are handsome and good. I wish to 
know who you are, where you are going, what you seek, and who this 
wounded man is.” 

(6360) “Lord King, this is Taulat.” 

(6361) “Taulat?” said the king, “How can it be?” 

(6362) “Jaufre, the son of Dozon, defeated him in battle, my 
lord, and sent him to my lady and you, so that you may take such 
vengeance as you please for the shame that he did to you.” 

(6367) “Ah, God!” said the king, “Holy Spirit! How well 
Jaufre has served and honored me against that wicked enemy! My 
friend, tell me the truth, where did you see him and where did you 
leave him? Was he safe?” 
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(6372) “Yes, my lord, by Christ, and happy and delighted, 
like a hardy and honored knight in whom there is no flaw. One could 
speak more good of him than of all the others, with not a word of a lie. 
But there is no need for me to praise him. His brave deeds, lord king, 
show who Jaufre is. I tell you that when you have heard my torments 
and the adventure in which I suffered so bitterly and harshly, I will 
leave you all astonished. But, my lord, I should not relate it all until 
my lady the queen comes out with her noblest companions. Please have 
her come here, since I wish to convey Jaufre’s message to her.” 

(6392) At once the king commanded Kay to go and bring her, 
and to let no maiden or lady stay behind and not hear the news. Kay 
went running to the queen and said, most politely, “My lady, if it’s no 
trouble, the king, your lord and mine, asks you to come and hear a 
message which a very distinguished knight wishes to deliver to you— 
there must be five hundred others with him!” 

(6405) The queen came into the palace and sat beside her lord, 
King Arthur. There was not a single lady of quality who stayed behind, 
no beautiful maiden who didn’t come with her. They all followed 
along, and the knight began his tale. 

(6413) “My lady, your devoted servant Jaufre, the son of 
Dozon, sends you warm greetings through me. He also sends Taulat to 
you: neither you nor any of your friends has a more mortal enemy, nor 
a prouder or a haughtier one. That was clear to the knight he killed in 
your presence the other day, and he was such a fighter that he would 
have done the same thing to you every year. But the fortunate Jaufre, 
whose spirit is so great and powerful, took vengeance on him on behalf 
of all his enemies. He makes a present of him to you, so that you may 
take vengeance for your shame, and for mine. He caused me great 
torment, and I will tell you how. 

(6432) “In his pride and great arrogance—for I know no other 
reason—he killed my father and then he captured me and wounded me 
most evilly, so that I will always bear the marks. For seven years he 
kept me prisoner, wounded as I was. I do not think you have ever seen 
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a man tortured so: after having me treated, when my wounds were 
healed, he had me struck with whips and forced to climb a hill with my 
hands tied behind my back. When they had driven me up, striking and 
beating me harshly, barefoot and naked except for my breeches, my 
wounds were re-opened, like the first day I was hurt. That is how I 
was tortured, all year long, once every month. I was not the only one 
to suffer torment, for all the people of my land raised a great war 
among themselves, lamenting, weeping, and crying out together. They 
were so saddened and devastated for the great pain I suffered that three 
times each day and night they abandoned themselves to mourning, 
lamentation and weeping.” 

(6461) “God help me! Holy Mary!” said the king. “What 
villainy! What horror! May God never have mercy on me if I ever 
heard of such overweening pride!” 

(6466) “By my faith,” said the knight, “there is more still! 
Taulat was so haughty, so wicked, so proud and wild, that he 
dishonored and captured all the men you see here on my account, 
simply because they asked mercy for me and begged him not to 
torment me so shamefully—they did him no other wrong. And yet they 
could not beg mercy for themselves enough to find it from him, until 
Jaufre had conquered and captured him.” 

(6478) “May God and my faith help me,” said the queen, “I 
have never seen a knight act so proudly and foolishly against a man 
born of woman!” 

(6483) “My lady,” said Taulat, “I certainly did have too much 
pride, but I have lost it all. I found a talented doctor who easily healed 
me of my great sickness—for pride is a very great disease. I do not 
want to lie: I had such arrogance that there was no evil in my power 
that I wouldn’t do! Until that day, I was so caught up in it, that I 
overcame, conquered or killed more than a thousand knights without 
being defeated, or even wounded or unhorsed so as to prevent me from 
mounting up again. I never heard tell of a knight so hardy that it 
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wouldn’t take two or three or four more just as bold to keep me from 
going to fight. 

(6503) “I searched for a long time for what I finally found in 
a moment. I kept looking for a knight stronger and superior to myself, 
and now, thanks to you, my lady, I have found one better than I am. 
Thanks also to my lord the king, who sent the best man of all after me, 
the most noble and comely, the most modest and pleasant, but also the 
bravest and strongest in arms—there aren’t two others in the world who 
could hold their own with him. God help me, I tell you truly, all this 
and more good than I can say is to be found in him. He is generous, 
modest and noble. I know this not by hearsay, but through my own 
experience. After saying and doing such outrageous villainies to any 
other knight in the world, I would scarcely have met with mercy. May 
God give me good fortune, I mocked and insulted him so much that I 
don’t know of any man, however low, who wouldn’t have been glad to 
kill me if I had said the half of it to him. 

(6531) “But Jaufre is so good, modest and generous that as 
soon as I cried mercy I found it, and I will tell you how. All the pain 
and villainy I had caused him by word or deed, all the evil he had 
endured on my account, he pardoned me at once; but he would not 
forgive the shame I did to you here. He told me that he could not do 
so, since he wished to acknowledge your lordship. He sent me here, so 
that you and my lady might take vengeance as you wish and as you see 
fit. But I am evilly and grievously wounded, and I seek mercy, by 
God, noble king, modest and good of heart. You have never pardoned 
deceitful treachery, and I will not ask you to, but I will gladly defend 
myself before you on such a charge against whoever accuses me, as 
soon as I can bear arms. But, my lord, I will ask you, by God, to 
pardon me for the villainy, the crime and the attack on your court, of 
which I am certainly guilty.” 

(6559) The king replied, “It will be very hard for me to do so. 
I do not know if I can find it in my heart to bring this matter to a 
close, since your action surpassed all the shame I have ever received.” 
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(6564) “My lord,” said Taulat, “I am a prisoner, I am 
wounded, I am in your power. I have come to ask mercy for this crime 
and insult which I did to you in my arrogance. But I would not ask for 
mercy if I didn’t have a reason why. It is because I have found such a 
reason, my lord, that I ask you, by God, to pardon me. Where the 
crime is greater, the mercy is greater, and he who gives up his anger 
displays the more generosity.” 

(6577) The king, like a noble and generous man, the best ever 
born to a mother, always preferred to forgive rather than to act 
haughtily. And so at once he gave up all his anger and pardoned 
Taulat. He also entreated the queen so much that, like a noble and 
refined woman, she pardoned him also, as she saw that the king 
requested it courteously. 

(6589) Then Arthur spoke to the knight who had stayed so 
long in prison, and prayed him also to pardon Taulat, just as he had. 
The knight said not a word, but uttered a loud sigh. Everyone cried out 
that he should pardon him, since it was the king’s wish. “Gentlemen,” 
he replied, “it is easy for you to pardon him for my suffering, since it 
costs you nothing. But if any of you had been with me and seen how 
cruelly he treated me, whipping me up the hill with my hands tied 
behind my back, none of you is so hard of heart that you wouldn’t have 
wept for pity. Everyone has now said what he wishes, but I beg my 
lord the king, for the love I bear for him, not to speak of it any more, 
but to have a fair judgment passed for me by those who know the law.” 

(6607) “It will be done,” said the king, “but if, during the 
trial, you were willing to pardon him, I could love you much more for 
it.” 

(6611) “My lord, the death of my father and brother and 
relatives, the destruction of my land, the men that he killed in war, all 
that I forgive him, for my love of you. But the pain and sorrow he 
wrongfully inflicted on me cannot leave my heart. They have entered 
it so deeply that they cannot be removed except by the punishment I 
choose, inflicted before my eyes. My lord, shame inflicted on the body 
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never leaves the heart of a man of merit without vengeance. It is 
forgotten and dies only in the base. And so I pray you, please, pass a 
loyal judgment on him, for me, for the shame he did to my body, 
whose like will never be described again.” 

(6631) “God help me, my lord,” said Kay the seneschal, “it 
would be wrong indeed if he were given rights over Taulat when he 
wasn’t willing to grant a pardon for love of you! What’s more, he did 
not speak well when he said that the one who pardons is base.” 

(6637) “Sir Kay,” said the knight, “you pardon very freely! 
You lightly pardoned the man who struck you so hard across the neck 
with a roasted peacock” that the scars still showed a month later. But 
Jaufre hasn’t pardoned you for what you said to him in the king’s 
presence at the time of Taulat’s attack. By the good faith I owe you, he 
sent you a warning that despite the delay, he’ll make you pay for it, to 
your shame! And I can assure you that he’s not the kind to lie.” 

(6651) Kay lowered his head and didn’t say a word, obviously 
not very happy. The king gave the order, in front of everyone, that 
there should be an assembly of all those able to judge concerning the 
knight’s claim for justice. When he saw what the king commanded, 
Kay ran to do it, summoning a hundred men who knew the law. They 
asked the knight to tell the whole story from beginning to end, which 
he did, without a word of a lie, just as you have heard before. When 
he was finished, they asked Taulat to tell his story gently and 
peacefully. Then they made their judgment, just as you shall hear. The 
knight was to have Taulat taken to the place where Taulat had kept him 
prisoner. Once a month, he would have him whipped up the hill, just 
as Taulat used to do to him. He would keep him prisoner for seven 
years; if he wanted to pardon him before then, the court gave him the 
power to do so, but he couldn’t hold him any longer. The knight 
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promised that he would do no more evil than had been done to him, 
and that he would treat him no more haughtily. Then he departed, 
taking Taulat away. 


XIV. Augier’s Daughter (6685-6923) 


(6685) Let us leave them there, since they have finished their 
business, and I will tell you about Jaufre. Love had so attracted him 
that it prevented him from eating and sleeping and feeling comfort or 
joy, since he still hadn’t seen Brunissen. So he went on at full speed. 
It became known throughout the land that Jaufre had conquered and 
captured the proud knight Taulat and had delivered their lord from the 
pain and torment he had suffered for so long. No one had ever heard 
of any man who suffered more, short of death. The mourning and the 
cries of anguish ceased, and they showed the same joy and delight for 
Jaufre, the bold knight, as if they had seen Our Lord; so greatly did 
they serve and honor him. 

(6707) When Augier d’Eixart heard of Jaufre’s success, he 
mounted up and went to meet him, accompanied by his two sons. He 
hadn’t ridden even half a day when he saw the maiden riding on her 
palfrey beside Jaufre more graciously than I could tell you. He didn’t 
recognize her, for he thought he’d lost her. But he knew Jaufre at once 
and dismounted and came toward him, running and jumping for joy. 
Jaufre saw him coming and dismounted, and they embraced. Augier 
said to Jaufre, “My lord, come take lodgings with me, as you 
promised. But since I last saw you, I have suffered a great loss. A 
giant carried off my daughter, and I don’t know where he took her or 
where to look for her. I can never again have joy or pleasure in 
anything. I tell you, when I remember her, my heart almost breaks 
with sorrow.” 

(6736) “You guarded her very poorly,” said Jaufre, “in my 
opinion. But since it’s happened, what’s to be done? Who can escape 
an adventure that was meant to happen? Since she can’t be brought 
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back, I have won with my weapons a maiden just as attractive, just as 
beautiful and good as your daughter, and from just as fine a family too: 
I’ll give her to you, if you want, and you won’t value her any less that 
your daughter!” 

(6750) “Oh, my lord!” said Augier. “What are you saying? 
There is no maiden or woman in the world who could have the graces 
of my daughter, who could please as well or welcome and serve all 
kinds of people as well. Never, as long as I live, will I have any joy 
without her!” 

(6760) “Certainly,” said Jaufre, “you will, I am sure of it. 
Won’t you have enough if I give you someone as pretty and as good?” 
And with that he went to unveil her, and Augier looked and recognized 
her. “Oh, my lord!” he said. “God, help me! Where did you find my 
daughter? By God, how did you deliver her? Please, tell me the truth.” 

(6770) Jaufre told him everything that happened to the giant, 
how he defeated him, how he fought with Taulat and sent him to King 
Arthur, and how he delivered the captive knight and sent him with the 
five hundred others to King Arthur, so well equipped that nothing was 
lacking. He told him everything, without a word of a lie, just as I have 
already told you. 

(6782) And so they rode on, conversing about whatever 
pleased them, until they were near Augier’s castle. He sent his two 
sons ahead to make preparations for receiving the son of Dozon with 
the proper ceremony. They arrived at the castle first and ordered 
everyone to come out to honor to Jaufre as if he were their lord. 
Everyone came outside, nobly dressed and armed, and escorted Jaufre 
into the castle. He had never before received such honor as they 
showed him, with all of their ability. 

(6798) And so he stayed there that evening, but I will not tell 
you of the reception, nor of the feasting, nor of the courteous service 
which his host offered to him that night, for it would become tiresome 
for you. But in the morning, as soon as it was day, Jaufre asked that 
his horse be saddled so he could be on his way. 
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(6806) “My lord,” said his host, “it must not be! Please stay 
here, by God, and rest, for you must be tired after all your trials!” 

(6810) “I will go at once,” said Jaufre. “I will not rest night 
or day, for anything at all, until I have returned to Monbrun. For all 
my will is there, my heart, my mind, my spirit. As long as it is 
pleasing to Brunissen, [Pll stay there a month, or, if I can, two or 
three!” 

(6819) “My lord,” said Augier, “couldn’t you be served as 
well here as at Monbrun? I'll surely do it, for there is nothing here that 
won’t be yours more than mine. Please don’t go, my lord, by God! 
Stay with us. If there’s anything that would give you pleasure and you 
can’t find it here, I promise that I’ll get it for you if I can find the 
money, even if it costs everything I have.” 

(6831) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “I’ll treat all you promise as 
if I had received it, for I know that you have a noble heart. But if you 
really want to serve me and give me what I want, don’t beg me to 
remain, I beg you, out of friendship. You couldn’t change my mind in 
a thousand years, may God pardon me, neither you nor all the men in 
the world.” 

(6841) When Augier heard that he was firm, he said, “My 
lord, it wouldn’t be proper for me to insist any more, so I give it up. 
Do as you wish.” As they were speaking, the maiden had been 
preparing a plump roast peacock. She came toward Jaufre, and said, 
“My lord, for mercy’s sake, your maiden (for it wouldn’t be a lie to 
call me so) begs you to dine, before you go, on what has been 
prepared.” 

(6855) “Most willingly,” said Jaufre. 

(6856) “By God, daughter,” said Augier, “you would have 
done better to ask him to stay with us a month or two, for he would 
certainly have granted it to you!” 

(6861) “My lord, he wouldn’t have granted it to me so easily. 
You know better than I that one should not ask for something one 
cannot have, and this we cannot have. If I thought that I could make 
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him remain by my entreaties, I would have shown all my abilities, but 
I know that it would have been a waste; he won’t remain for anything! 
His heart takes him elsewhere.” 

(6872) When he heard that, Jaufre sighed and said, “Maiden, 
you have spoken the truth. You know how to speak pleasingly and to 
serve as one might wish, and so you have earned in return that as long 
as I live J will not fail to serve you. I promise that I will never have a 
task so great or important that | won’t leave it for your sake, if I learn 
that you are in need.” 

(6883) “My lord,” said the maiden, “great thanks. I believe 
in your good will toward me, for I’ve seen it proved.” 

(6887) Then they asked for water, and a young gentleman 
brought it to them, and they washed and dined. Then a soldier brought 
Jaufre’s horse to him; he rose at once, and wasn’t long in taking his 
leave. He commended the maiden and her mother and all the household 
to God, who made all the world. Then he mounted up without delay, 
took his arms, and departed. His host and his two strapping sons went 
with him, riding until past midday, and talking about Monbrun and its 
beauties, about the ladies there, and about Brunissen’s good qualities, 
her good works and her education, her beauty and generosity, her 
graceful form and wisdom, and her great courtesy. People marveled 
that so many virtues and so much beauty were joined together in her. 
“One can only find one fault in her,” said Augier, “and that is that she 
will not love, and has never cared to.” 

(6916) “She would be perfect,” said Jaufre, “if she would turn 
her thoughts to love. It would be a great shame and a great sin if she 
wasted her youth like that. Her great beauty, which so many men 
desire, would be a curse indeed if no man ever enjoys it.” And so they 
travelled on in conversation. 


XV. Brunissen (6924-7978) 


(6924) All at once Brunissen’s seneschal appeared before 
them. He had been looking for Jaufre at Cardueil, where he had seen 
Taulat, and at the castle where the knight had been kept prisoner for so 
long, along with the five hundred others. After searching for Jaufre 
everywhere, finally he had met him! When Augier saw him coming, he 
recognized him and went to greet him, and to ask how he happened to 
be there. The seneschal told him that he had been seeking Jaufre and 
that it would go hard for him if he found him and didn’t bring him 
back to Monbrun. He didn’t dare return without him, for if he did he 
wouldn’t be welcome. Augier replied to the seneschal, “My lord, you 
have found Jaufre, by my faith, for here he is. You can take him with 
you to Monbrun; we can both entreat him together!” 

(6948) “By God,” he said, “you speak most wisely, and most 
agreeably to me. There is nothing you could say that would please me 
more!” With that, he went toward Jaufre and gave him warm greetings 
from his lady Brunissen, and then from all her people. “They want 
very much to see you, my lord. If it is pleasing to you, accept my 
lady’s hospitality, or, if not, her seneschal’s. I beg you, out of 
friendship.” 

(6960) Jaufre sighed deeply, and as he sighed he replied, “My 
lord, how can you ask me to stay with your lady or with you? God 
Himself on the cross was not more tormented, struck and wounded than 
I was there, and I didn’t even know why. The more I cried mercy, the 
more I was struck and beaten and mistreated.” 

(6971) “Good my lord, may God save me, now we can explain 
it to you. Our fortune was so hard and cruel, and the trouble and the 
sorrow that we suffered for my lord were so harsh that we all became 
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distraught, and we raised the outcry for him which you heard us make 
the other night. If it had been my son or my brother who asked about 
the adventure, my heart would have been so enraged that even Saint 
John couldn’t have prevented me from killing him with my own hands 
if I was the first to catch him. But you have freed us from the outcry, 
the sorrow, the torment, and have given joy back to us. You have 
delivered my lord and defeated Taulat and made my lady so happy that 
she will never be angry again. If she can see you and serve you and 
please you, it will be better for her than if she saw Our Lord. I beg 
you, my lord, please, for mercy’s sake, by Holy Mary, come back to 
the castle with me!” 

(6999) “Do it, my lord,” said Augier. 

(7000) “Gladly,” said Jaufre, “if he is willing to protect me 
against Brunissen, so that she cannot compel me in any way or keep me 
against my will or inclination.” 

(7005) “My lord, I take it on myself, by God and my faith, 
that my lady will cause you nothing but pleasure, as much as she is 
able.” 

(7009) “On that good omen, let us go, and may God give me 
better luck there than I had last time!” 

(7012) “You'll have it, my lord,” said the seneschal, “have no 
fear about that. I will go on ahead to let my lady know that you are 
coming.” 

(7016) “You speak very well,” said Jaufre, “but come back 
and tell me whether I can enter there safely and leave when I want, for 
I have no desire to die yet.” But he said all this in jest, for he would 
race to the bottom of the sea or to the depths of Hell if he knew that 
Brunissen was there. 

(7025) The seneschal left quickly, and Jaufre followed him 
slowly and peacefully, sighing from time to time as he thought of 
Brunissen, of her body and her beauty which had captured and bound 
him so well that he wasn’t his own master. He was afraid that he 
wouldn’t ever be able to speak with her and reveal his pain and 
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suffering: if she didn’t plan to heal him, Jaufre thought he’d die at 
once. And so he went on, quite pensive. 

(7038) The seneschal entered Monbrun as quickly as he could, 
and ran to Brunissen. She was astonished to see him and leapt to her 
feet. Before he could say a word, she asked him if the knight had 
come, if he had found him, where he was. 

(7046) “Lady,” he said, “you will see him soon.” 

(7047) “What do you mean, soon? How dare you come into 
my presence without him, without bringing him to me? God help me, 
and His Saint, and my faith! I tell you truly that you have not acted 
well! Don’t think that you can get away with mocking me. You will 
keep to our bargain exactly, or else, by God, neither gold nor silver 
will keep you from being hanged! This is why you entered in such a 
rush: you thought that I had forgotten. I haven’t, and you’ll have to 
pay!” 

(7059) The seneschal replied, “You may speak as you wish, 
my lady, just as you please, but I have done everything in my power 
to search for the knight, and I have brought him quite near. If you are 
willing to assure him that you will do him no harm as he enters or 
leaves, and will compel him in no way, he will come here, but 
otherwise he will not.” 

(7069) “What? He, afraid of me? Now I see, I understand, I 
know that you are joking, when you say that he’s afraid that I'll treat 
him violently. He will never be harmed by me!” 

(7074) “In that case, my lady, prepare your palace and send 
your people out to meet him. I will return to him at once.” 

(7078) “You’re talking pure nonsense,” said Brunissen. “By 
my faith you won’t leave me until P’ve learned whether what you’ve 
told me is true!” 

(7083) “It’s true, my lady, by the faith that I owe you.” 

(7084) “You’re no more trustworthy than a cur. You swore an 
oath to me that you would bring the knight and now you have come 
back without him. You are forsworn!” 
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(7089) “I am not, my lady, for I’ve got him here for you.” 

(7090) “So you say, but I haven’t got him. I can’t see him. I 
can’t hear him. I don’t like it!” 

(7092) “By God, you’ll see him this very day, with my 
compliments. If you want him so much, saddle up and follow me. Send 
orders throughout the castle for all the knights to go out, each one 
finely clothed and armed. Bring along a hundred of your maidens who 
will do you honor and win you praise from Jaufre.” 

(7103) “Now you’ve spoken well,” said Brunissen. She 
ordered her palfrey to be brought, properly saddled; then she 
summoned the hundred prettiest, wisest, most gracious maidens of her 
court, and all of them mounted up. Then you could have seen the 
knights mount their steeds and palfreys, and the artisans and all the 
people rush together as one to sweep the streets. You could have seen 
them preparing silk and satin and samite to decorate the castle, so much 
that you couldn’t have seen the sky. No need to seek riches anywhere 
in the world that weren’t there! 

(7122) But all this would be boring for me to tell and for you 
to hear, so let’s leave it and I will tell you about Brunissen. She came 
out of the castle in a stately manner, with her maidens and her knights, 
and the seneschal in the lead. She followed him, riding a fine iron-grey 
palfrey that wasn’t at all unpleasant to ride. It trotted so properly, 
gently and peacefully that it seemed to fly, so quietly that its footsteps 
could scarcely be heard. She was elegantly clothed in oriental silk, her 
fine blond hair tied gracefully with a golden fillet. The beauty of her 
face, naturally pure and without a trace of artifice, never waned from 
morning to night, but rather seemed to increase. It shone brilliantly, 
illuminating all who rode near her. To shield herself from the heat, she 
wore a hat of peacock feathers, and in her hand she carried a beautiful, 
sweet-smelling flower. 

(7152) As she went along, she wondered how she could keep 
Jaufre with her, how she would let him know of her feelings, what she 
would say when she was with him, and how he would reply. “If he 
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makes a request of me, I will at once reply favorably. But if he 
complains that I imprisoned him, had him mistreated, threatened him 
with hanging—how can I defend myself? With flattery and courteous 
words. In that way, one can tame any heart, and, God willing, Ill 
speak so pleasantly that I will tame him.” 

(7167) Jaufre was riding from the other direction, also 
thinking: he believed it would be a long time before he could win 
Brunissen over, and feared that she would never grant him her love, 
not for anything. She was so beautiful, so well endowed with virtues, 
nobility and lands that he almost lost hope. 

(7176) But he took heart again, because he felt that she could 
not be lacking in mercy since she had all the other virtues. “She could 
not endure seeing me die for love of her—for I will die, unless I have 
her completely—but, God willing, shell take mercy on me.” He went 
on a long way like this, thinking of nothing else, until he saw 
Brunissen. The seneschal went on ahead, and rode straight up to Jaufre. 
“My lord, Lady Brunissen is here, for love of you. She came to meet 
you herself, to do you all the more honor, and wishes to welcome 
you.” 

(7192) “She deserves great thanks,” said Jaufre. With that, 
Brunissen rode up and greeted him politely. Jaufre greeted her 
courteously in return, and then all the other people, knights, ladies and 
damsels, for there were many beauties there. Brunissen held out her 
flower to him. “My lady,” he said, “for love of you I accept it, since 
it is you who offer it.” Then they rode along, side by side, surrounded 
by all the knights and young lords, maidens and townspeople. The 
crowd was so thick that one couldn’t say a thing without having to 
shout out loud. Jaufre was quite upset, and Brunissen even more, I 
think, at not being where they could speak more easily of their cares. 

(7213) Soon they arrived at Monbrun, and Jaufre was received 
in high style. Then Brunissen and her lords conducted him into the 
palace, and J don’t think anyone ever saw a better prepared meal; but 
I don’t have time to describe it, and there are better things to hear, so 
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I’ll restrain myself. When they had had enough to eat, they began their 
conversation. Jaufre told them how he escaped after they had beaten 
him, and how his hauberk and the blankets had protected him so well 
that he wasn’t wounded. Then he asked about the knight who had come 
to wake him up in the garden and had attacked him three times, if he 
had been healed or would be healed. 

(7232) “He will be healed, my lord,” said the seneschal, “and 
won’t suffer any ill-effects. But, by the faith that I owe you, two others 
came down before he did, Simon and myself, and our shields bear the 
marks to prove it. We were both unhorsed and had our clothing 
shredded. I said then that you would do the same to all the men of 
Monbrun, one by one, until we all went to the garden together to bring 
you back. I do believe you were frightened then.” 

(7246) “I certainly was, more than ever before,” said Jaufre. 
“May God and my faith save me, I thought that devils had come up 
from Hell to capture me, when I saw those armed men surrounding 
me. But when they had brought me up to the palace, and I had spoken 
with my lady and seen her in person, I thought that I was with God in 
Paradise. Then I was afraid no more. I will tell you more, by my faith: 
provided that she was by my side, no one, I believe, could harm me.” 

(7259) Brunissen sighed, and cast a glance at Jaufre so delicate 
and so sweet that it entered his very heart; the blood rose from her 
heart to her face, and she blushed. Both had been grievously wounded 
by Love’s feathered dart. One can never see it coming, and its blow is 
so subtle, yet strong, that no armor can resist it. Every bone, every 
vein, every nerve feels it. It wounds, whenever it pleases, so grievously 
and sweetly and gently that one doesn’t hear or see anything, and the 
wound can never be healed except by the one who gave it. But how is 
it that Love stnkes and wounds and then must heal? I’ll tell you the 
reason. I have wounded you, and you have wounded me: if each of us 
can heal the other, we would be fools to let ourselves die. Each of us 
feels anguished and is eager for a cure. 
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(7285) But when only one has wounded the other, there is 
need of more delicacy. The one who was wounded must find a way to 
strike the one who struck, or else there’s no way to be cured. I'll tell 
you how he does it: by genteel service, pleasant speech, flattery, 
humility; by avoiding ignoble actions and performing all possible brave 
deeds; and by being modest, friendly and pleasant to all, so that 
everyone will speak well of him. Above all, he must avoid offending 
others or acting basely, arrogantly or proudly. He must be generous, 
at the proper time and according to his means, act pleasantly and nobly, 
and keep away from bad company, devoting himself completely to the 
one he wishes to wound with love. He must speak well of her 
whenever possible and be sincere and truthful. He must be pleasant to 
all who can support him with her, and even love and cherish those who 
might work against him. He must know how to hide his heart. That is 
the nature of the darts of love, which wound sweetly and softly, and in 
this way one can wound and bring love even to the most obdurate. 
Then both are struck by the dart, and, provided that they are together, 
both will soon be cured, since each one wants it so. 

(7323) The conversation proceeded in the palace, with each 
one speaking as he wished. But Brunissen neither heard the words nor 
saw the deeds of anyone but Jaufre, and paid no attention to anything 
else. As she listened, she often groaned and sighed, shuddered and 
shivered, and almost died. She wondered in her heart how she would 
ever see the time when she could hold him in her arms. Jaufre, for his 
part, was dying, burning up with love, when he looked at the gracious, 
joyous woman; already he was perishing at not being with her. 

(7337) And so the day passed. Brunissen ordered her bed to 
be prepared so she could go to rest and sleep, for the heat had tired her 
out. She approached Jaufre, and spoke to him softly and gently: “My 
lord, you may go to sleep. May God give you a good night, and a 
better awakening in the morning. I am also going to rest, but I fear that 
you may flee tonight, when we are all asleep, as you did the last time.” 
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(7352) “I certainly will not, may God and his Saint protect 
me! I would stay seven years rather than go away without your leave 
or against your wishes.” 

(7357) “In good time,” said Brunissen, “I feel quite 
reassured.” She went to her chamber and warned her people to keep 
quiet and to let Jaufre sleep in peace, for, brave knight that he was, she 
thought he needed it. 

(7365) Jaufre was ensconced in a richly and carefully prepared 
bed where he could sleep peacefully—or could have, if Love had not 
assailed him. The joys of a comfortable bed cannot prevail against 
Love. Any man might sleep as well on bare straw when Love comes 
to trouble him. Jaufre was so tormented that he tossed and turned a 
hundred times that night, unaware of whether his bed was hard or soft. 
He could not rest easy when he thought of Brunissen’s beauty, which 
was breaking his heart, for her least gestures and words were stamped 
there ineradicably. He wondered if he would ever find a chance to 
reveal his heart to her and the love in which he languished. 

(7385) When he had thought it through, he saw no way but to 
beg for mercy. As soon as he could see her, he would say, “My lady, 
your great beauty, your finely formed body, your eyes, your charming 
mouth, and your sweet words, which penetrate my heart, have so 
captured and bound me that you have left me no power over anything 
in the world. All is in your control, my heart, my mind, my reason, 
my valor, my desire, my joy and my will. You have taken possession 
of all, and all is yours more than mine. If I have spoken of you as if 
of God,” He ought not take it amiss, for He gave you this power. 
But, O courteous lady, for love of Him who gave you such virtue, such 
worth, such wisdom and beauty, you ought to have pity on me, for you 
have conquered me, bound and captured me, so that I cannot see or 


** 7402 Despite Jaufre’s sophistry, his words here and his later behavior 
show that he has indeed overstepped the bounds of proper human love into 
idolatry. 
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hear or pay attention to anything, or have any pleasure or joy without 
your love. Unless I have it, I tell you, I will die on the spot. 

(7415) “But, by God, O beautiful, virtuous lady, do not allow 
me to die for you. For you cannot show any reason to have me killed: 
my only crime is loving you. If you want my death for that, in my 
opinion that would be a sin. But no claim to rights is of any avail with 
you, since everything is subject to your will; but the mercy which I 
seek ought to help me, beautiful, courteous lady... 

(7426) “But I’m a fool, I’m talking nonsense, to imagine that 
I have her love. How could I dare even seek it? I am not worthy that 
she should give her love to me, for she is rich and powerful, and 
unequalled in beauty. There is no one in the world who wouldn’t 
consider himself well rewarded if she granted him her love. Am I not 
then a fool to think that she will give it to me? She’s never seen me 
and doesn’t know who I am! Give it up, it will never happen! Go away 
tomorrow, and take to the road! 

(7441) “Ah, God! How can I speak like this? I thought I 
would die when I could not see her charming body, and I lamented and 
wept constantly; now that I’m with her, it’s not very smart to go away! 
So what decision am I to make? When I see her, my pain redoubles, 
my torment, my sorrow. That can’t be love; it’s the worst evil in the 
world, which confounds me in all possible ways, tortures me and binds 
me as much when I can’t see her as when I can speak with her. How 
can I endure it? I must endure it all or die. I believe I’ll have her 
mercy, for she looked on me pleasantly, and served me, and honored 
me, and received and treated me so well that I know for sure than she 
felt at least the beginnings of love. And she gave me the flower! 

(7465) “Now I know that I’m an idiot! That’s what happens 
to fools: it often happens that a fool thinks that if a virtuous woman 
grants him friendship and proper service she must be eager for his love 
—he’s sure she is! It’s pure folly, but still he’s certain that he’s loved. 
I can see exactly the same thing in myself. Just because she treated me 
pleasantly, received me, and honored me courteously, I act as if I’m 
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assured of her love. Through what valor, what prowess, what beauty, 
what wealth which I might have, which might be in me, could I have 
her love? I see no other path but the path of Love, for Love, they say, 
will have nothing to do with pride or wealth. So I will have it, for Iam 
not rich, and I will surely be her true love, free from pride and deceit, 
and I will serve her with all my heart.” 

(7487) And so he lamented all night long, caught up in this 
anguish, and couldn’t close his eyes in sleep. Brunissen also lamented, 
and uttered many deep sighs. She prayed to Love, and then to God, to 
give her relief from this malady which tortured her beyond all reason. 
“For Love torments me unreasonably. There’s nothing Love finds 
lacking in me, for I do all that I am ordered to do. I love the man I am 
required to love, and obey all Love’s commandments: it’s wrong, I 
think, to make me die! Wrong? No, quite nght, since I am not doing 
what I ought to do. But I am! Don’t I love Jaufre? No, I don’t, since 
I do nothing for him—and why?—that one ought to do for a lover. I 
think I love him because I say I love him, but I don’t act, and that’s 
what’s needed. My words aren’t worth a penny! But yes! But no, I’m 
talking nonsense and bringing on Love’s enmity. Since I promised I 
would love Jaufre, and don’t do so, I’m wrong to make complaints. If 
I am tormented and killed, Love will be right and I will be wrong. Ah, 
poor me, what will I do? I don’t know, 1f Love doesn’t help me. I 
yield completely, and will do all that Love commands. 

(7519) “Love orders me to offer my love to Jaufre, my heart 
and myself, to abandon everything in order to do what will please him, 
refusing him nothing: that’s what a lover should do, and I will gladly 
do it if he will only, please, ask me! Love cannot want me to be the 
one to beg and entreat, for that would diminish my worth. The lady 
must have this superiority, that the man entreats and she listens. And 
if such a love doesn’t please her, she shouldn’t listen more than once, 
for one ought not to raise hopes that one does not intend to fulfill. But 
if he pleases her and is worthy of her, she should have him beg three 
times. He who seeks her love will not be humiliated by having to ask 
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for it three times. Rather, he will appreciate her more. A man desires 
something which pleases him more ardently and avidly when he sees 
that he can’t have it. Then, if he obtains it, he guards it better than 
what he has gotten without a request: a cheap thing is not very good. 
A lady who gives her love when there has been no request will never 
be as honored as one who must be entreated. So it’s right to wait until 
he comes to seek my love. 

(7555) “But what if he doesn’t seek it, what will happen? Will 
I let myself die? Certainly not! Will I go and entreat him? Yes, by 
God, rather than die. Will I then be dishonored? No, because the power 
of Love compels me; he can force me and I cannot resist. He wants to 
manifest his power and mastery in me. The one who wants to enjoy 
love must obey his commandments, whether wise or foolish, and do his 
will in all things, for everything is in his power. Beauty, nobility and 
fortune cannot stand against Love when he wants to demonstrate his 
power. He gives joy to one and pain to another, just as he pleases. He 
will force a rich man to love a woman of low estate, and a 
distinguished lady of high birth to love a man of low family, poor in 
possessions and lineage—Love is so sweet and good and charming to 
those he chooses. He knows how to attract by fine appearance and 
pleasure, so that birth and wealth and reason cannot contend with him. 
And so, since he has such power, how can IJ resist doing his will? I will 
do it, and he will be grateful! Before I suffer more sorrow, I will go 
to Jaufre and seek his love and give him mine in return. I’]l reveal it 
to him like this: 

(7595) “‘My lord Jaufre, I declare to you that I make you my 
lord and lover. I give you all mastery of my love and desire. You 
should not love me less because I have come to entreat you. The power 
of Love has made me do it, the love which made Floris, the son of a 
king, love Blanchefleur, and give up his religion for her, the love 
which made Tristan play the fool for Iseult, he loved her so, and 
separated him from his uncle, and she died for his love. I am moved 
by the love which Fenice showed, when she let herself be buried, as if 
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dead, by Cligés, whom she loved for a long time afterward. Never was 
Byblis, who loved her brother—you have surely heard the story—more 
distraught with love, nor more distracted, than I am for you, nor Dido, 
who struck herself in the heart with a sword, and died for Aeneas, 
because he abandoned her. Love has surprised and conquered me, so 
that I do not know what path to follow, or how to put into words a 
quarter of the sorrow I suffer, all for love of you.’ 

(7627) “Ah, wretched one! I’ve lost my senses, to think such 
folly. How could I ever speak like that? I would let myself die before 
I would say such foolish things, such as no woman has ever done. I 
will certainly not be the first woman of whom it is said that she made 
advances to a man, or give such an example to other women! What 
shall I do? Let myself die like this, since I can’t endure the torment. 
And yet I have so far suffered very little: I would ill conceal my heart 
for three months, or two, or even one, I think, when I can’t hide it 
even for one night! It’s absolutely impossible for me to pretend, when 
the cruel sickness that comes from Love oppresses me so much that I 
am dying. If it grows in me in proportion to its sudden beginning, I 
would hide it at my own peril. 

(7649) “It will not be hidden! Everyone must lose esteem for 
the one in great misfortune who does not seek a remedy, if he can find 
it anywhere. I have a remedy at hand, natural, good, and fine, to cure 
me of my sickness. I’m a fool to let myself die! Should I entreat him 
or not? Of the two possibilities I will choose the better, if I know how 
to choose. I pray God to give me counsel. Do something which will 
dishonor me? No, it won’t, since Love compels me, Love who has me 
totally in his power, so I will not be dishonored. The one who shows 
good sense in love does not love as completely as the one who knows 
how to be a fool. If I can live to see the day, I’Il go to him and reveal 
my heart, whatever happens to me.” 

(7671) This was the decision she had come to after thinking 
about it all night. In the morning, as soon as day appeared, she put on 
her clothes and shoes, entered the hall and roused her servants. They 
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rushed to prepare a breakfast, so that nothing was lacking, and then she 
went to church to pray. Jaufre also prepared to rise, his joy increasing 
as he recognized Brunissen by her soft voice. The seneschal and a 
hundred others came to serve Jaufre and help him dress. When he had 
dressed and put on his shoes and washed his hands and face, he went 
to hear mass. 

(7690) When Brunissen saw him enter, she was so inflamed 
with love that she rose at once and almost ran to him: only the fear of 
evil tongues held her back, and with difficulty. Yet her color changed, 
as the blood rose from her heart to her face, so that one who observed 
her well could see how marvelous God had made her. Delicate and fine 
was the thin black line of her eyebrows, drawn by nature, never 
plucked or shaved. 

(7704) Jaufre was at a loss when he saw her, not knowing 
what he’d say to her, thinking only of how long it would take until he 
could reveal his heart to her, sighing frequently and deeply. This is 
how they both heard mass. 

(7710) Brunissen left with her people, with Jaufre by her side. 
They all went along together, joyous and happy, up to the palace, 
Where the festivities began at once. Jaufre went courteously to sit 
beside Brunissen and couldn’t have pleased her more than by choosing 
that place. But he was so nervous that he forgot everything he planned 
to say the night before. He changed his mind there, because Love had 
taken from him the courage which he normally gave him doubly in 
other places. Brunissen had conquered him and left him so lost that he 
didn’t even know how to start to put his feelings into words. He was 
afraid of failure, and didn’t dare to speak his heart. He stayed like that 
a good long time. 

(7734) Brunissen was upset that he did not address her first. 
When she saw how things stood, Love gave her courage, giving her the 
confidence to speak first. She said to him, most sweetly and 
charmingly, “Sir Jaufre, your arrival has increased our happiness, 
taken away all our pain and sorrow, and brought back joy and pleasure. 
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We have gained much, thanks to you. Blessings on the land where you 
were born, on King Arthur, who sent you here, and on your lady love, 
wherever she may be!” 

(7749) “Yes, my lady,” he replied, “when I have one. But 
now I assure you that I have none.” 

(7751) “That cannot be! Such virtue and such prowess—you 
must have a loyal lady!” 

(7754) “She has me, but I do not have her, my lady, for she 
is not mine at all. I would not say so until it were true.” 

(7757) “Does she know that you are hers?” 

(7758) “I don’t know, my lady, God help me! She has not 
learned it from me, unless she has perceived it on her own.” 

(7761) “One ought not reproach her for that. If you do not 
reveal your malady to her, though you say it’s so grievous, and if you 
die of it, whose is the fault? Not hers at all, but your own! One who 
needs fire will seize it even with his hands!” 

(7767) “That’s true, my lady, but her nobility makes me 
fearful, and I dare not seek her love. There is no emperor in the world 
who would not be honored by her love; she is so charming, so 
beautiful, and well-bom, and rich.” 

(7774) “I hear you talking nonsense, saying that kings and 
emperors have any superiority in love over other courteous people! 
Love pays no attention to wealth. Good worth and fine qualities, for 
one who has them, have more power in love than possessions, lands 
and birth. Many men of great families are not worth a load of straw, 
many a rich man not worth a link of chain. So do not hide your heart, 
or you’re a fool. You have such merit and valor that any lady, whoever 
she might be, would grant you her love and certainly receive you 
well.” 

(7791) “My lady,” she said, “I thank you for speaking such 
lofty praise of me, which comes from your great courtesy. If you 
would be willing—I know you have the power—to help me with the one 
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who rules me, who has the power of life and death, you would win me 
completely.” 

(7801) “My lord, that would be great winnings indeed. I will 
not be found wanting in anything I can do or say.” 

(7804) Jaufre sighed the deepest sigh, and said, “My lady, I 
beg you, by friendship, God and mercy, to undertake in all good faith 
to aid me loyally, free of all deception.” 

(7811) “My lord,” she said, “I promise you, by God who 
came to earth to receive for us the wound in His side, that if I can I 
will bring it all to a good conclusion for you. I will undertake it 
faithfully, with all my might: you must have no doubt of that.” 

(7818) “Now, my lady, I believe you. Do not consider me 
presumptuous, please, if I declare to you that words such as I am going 
to say have never left the throat and mouth of fool or wise man: this 
love is so dear to me that I would let myself be flayed. This is what I 
can no longer hide: you are the one I have desired, you are my death 
and you are my life, you are the one who can make me live or die on 
the spot. You are the one I love without deceit, the one I believe in and 
fear and entreat. You are my joy and happiness, all my thought and 
delight and comfort. Through you I have joy when I am sad. You are 
the one who can aid me or, if you wish, destroy me. You are the one 
on whom I cry, for whom I burn, with whom I am well pleased, who 
holds the key of all my good and ill. You are the one who, God help 
me, can make me brave or turn me into a coward, make me a wise 
man or a fool!” 

(7847) Now Brunissen had what she wanted, what she desired 
most of all in this world, over which she had such sorrow and lamented 
so much, for which she prayed continually. This is how well she knew 
how to hide her heart: she was overcome by joy for what she heard 
from Jaufre, but she replied most softly: “My lord, you’re very good 
at making fun, and speaking courteously, and saying pleasant things. 
What you have said is all very flattering, but I don’t have a quarter of 
the power you say I do, may God give me good fortune!” 
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(7861) “You have, my lady, I’m not lying, a thousand times 
more than I am able to say!” 

(7863) “That is easy to test. If you want to love me, as you 
say, sincerely, you have found one who will love you faithfully and 
without deceit. But I am still in doubt about one thing, and I have good 
reasons for it. There is a great evil which has come upon this world, 
through which courtesy is lost and love annihilated: a man says he 
loves, but lies. He makes pretence of it but the reality is not in him. 
There are not three or four in the world who love with their hearts as 
loyally as they say and pretend. Therefore, if I can, I will be careful 
never to grant my love to a man unless he has sworn that he will never, 
come good or come ill, leave me for another.” 

(7884) Jaufre replied to these words, saying “My lady, I know 
that you are right and that all you say is true. The proud, the ill-bred, 
the false feigners, and the presumptuous, it is they who pervert Love 
by their kind of loving. So ladies mistrust Love, and they are not to 
blame. The fault comes from those who deceive them; but through that, 
the damage rebounds on loyal lovers. Since it pleases you that I should 
swear, there is nothing you could say, no covenant your heart could 
wish me to make, that I will not agree to, three times rather than just 
once, whenever you wish, with a heart more sincere than I can say.” 

(7902) “Then I shall take you for my love,” said Brunissen, 
“and my lord, and even so shall you have my love. This 1s what the 
covenant will be. I want you to take me as your wife. In that way, you 
may more loyally do with me as you wish and come and go quite 
freely, without reproach from malicious gossips, who are envious 
toward love and wrongly cause many people to separate. Our love will 
not be sundered except by death; since God established it thus, it ought 
not to be broken apart. If you are willing to make such a covenant with 
me, most nobly, in the hands of good King Arthur, J will not ask you 
for more. For he keeps maidens in his protection, and if someone does 
them harm, he does not consider the hour or the term or the season. He 
always visits punishment on him, no matter how formidable or valiant 
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a man it may be, provided that he has the power. When he cannot be 
there, he has his brave knights of the Round Table make pursuit. So he 
comes to the aid of maidens and ladies, so that none in his lands, in 
peace or war, suffers any harm, if it is in his power, no matter where 
she comes or goes.” 

(7935) When Jaufre heard her, he replied with a deep sigh, 
“God help me, this covenant is so light, so sweet, so loving and 
charming, that it will be difficult for me to be joyful or have the least 
happiness, to rest well by night or day, until all 1s done as you say, 
since it is your will.” 

(7945) “You agree, then?” asked Brunissen. 

(7947) “Yes, my lady, most willingly. I never did anything 
more joyfully or with a more willing heart, by my faith.” 

(7950) “Then I make you lord over myself, my love, and all 
I have, possessions, wealth, vassals and rights. I give you mastery of 
all.” 

(7954) “My lady, all I want is that you be mine, and nothing 
else. Do not ascribe it to pride that I do not wish to accept your riches. 
I did not come here out of covetousness for goods or lands or rights, 
but simply for your love, which, God help me, I prize more than if all 
the world were mine. But I will take on the task of guarding your land 
and your men in war, as well as I am able, with all my might.” 

(7966) “God help me,” said Brunissen, “only a fool would ask 
for more.” 

(7968) And so they came to an agreement. Brunissen told 
Jaufre that she would speak to her vassals and relay his words most 
carefully, but without revealing her own wishes at all. She called her 
seneschal, and told him that if the dinner was ready he should summon 
all who wished to eat. He replied that it would be done. 


XVI. Melian de Monmelior (7979-8326) 


(7979) Just then, there arrived a knight accompanied only by 
a squire. He rushed into the hall, dismounted, and came straight to 
Brunissen. “My lady, a thousand greetings from my lord, Melian de 
Monmelior.” 

(7987) “Welcome,” she said, “greetings from my good lord 
Melian please me well! I will be delighted to see him, if he so wishes.” 

(7992) “My lady, you will see him soon,” said the knight, “I 
assure you. He is not far from here, and soon he will come to ask for 
dinner. Have a meal prepared, for that 1s why he sent me here.” 

(7998) Brunissen called out, “To horse, knights, to horse!” 
She went out with her maidens, and Jaufre with the knights, who 
followed him willingly. They had not ridden very far, but were still 
quite near the castle, when they saw two damsels, all alone, without 
any men, riding along on their palfreys. As they went along, they were 
rubbing their eyes, which were troubled and red with tears. They were 
sighing and moaning without respite. 

(8013) Jaufre greeted them and asked them for news of 
Melian, if he was still far off. One of them sighed and, lowering her 
eyes, said, “My lord, may you have good fortune, we can tell you 
nothing of Melian, for our lot is so painful and cruel that it has 
removed all thoughts of anything else.” 

(8023) “Maiden,” said Jaufre, “how can it be that your 
troubles are so important? I want to know, tell me the truth.” 


*% 7984 Literally, “five hundred.” 
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(8026) “My lord, since you wish to know, I will tell you the 
truth. I have been deprived of my possessions, my men and my rights 
because I was unwilling to give my love to a despicable knight—I have 
done him no other wrong—an ill-bred boor, who has sinfully taken all 
that is mine by right, wrongly and without cause. If I can find no one 
to defend my rights against his great crimes, I tell you I would rather 
die in a foreign land than accept him as my lover and put myself in his 
power.” 

(8042) “Tell me, if you please, did you not go to see the king 
who aids ladies and assures peace for maidens?” 

(8046) “My lord,” she said, “I certainly did, but we found no 
aid, as much as we begged and pleaded, from any knight or any 
knight’s son!” 

(8050) “I’m astonished,” said Jaufre. “Where had Gawain 
gone, and the courteous Yvain, Lancelot of the Lake, Erec, Caradoc, 
Kay the seneschal, Baedis the bold, Tristan, Perceval, and 
Calogrenant? Were they not at the court?”” 

(8058) “By Christ, my lord, I cannot tell you truly whether 
they were or not. I don’t know any of them or even who they are. But 
I asked for help in front of everyone, and no one said a word. I know 
that if there had been anyone who wished to show his bravery and exalt 
his worth, he would have stepped forward to speak. A brave man is 
never slow to speak at the proper time, but the coward keeps his peace 
when he faces something dangerous. 

(8071) “And so I left the court, and now I’m searching 
forlornly for a knight named Jaufre, in whom I’ve placed my hope and 
faith—for I’ve heard such praises of him—depending on him and Our 
Lord to help me, provided God lets me find him, so that he may bring 
my troubles to an end. For he conquered the wicked Estout, and 


26 8050-8057 This list of the prominent members of the Round Table, and 
Jaufre’s surprise because they have not lived up to the reputation of Arthur’s 
knights, heightens the sense of the deficiency of the established court. 
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hanged the fierce knight of the lance, killed the soldier who guarded the 
pass where one couldn’t go without being robbed, conquered and killed 
the giant leper who slaughtered babies, killed a strong and haughty 
giant for the sake of Augier’s daughter, battled with the devil, 
conquered and captured Taulat, and sent him to the court of the king 
with Melian, whom Taulat held prisoner, along with five hundred 
marvelous knights. That’s how worthy and bold Jaufre is! I know that 
he will never fail to defend my rights! ”?’ 

(8097) It was Brunissen who replied, most quietly, between 
her teeth: “Maiden, you’re speaking like a fool. Unless someone takes 
him from me by force, Ill have all I desire before I let him leave me. 
One who has what he wants and loves and lets it go is wrong to 
complain later of the loss. Go seek your adventure somewhere else, if 
you please, my friend, you won’t get any part of this man!” 

(8109) Then Jaufre spoke up: “Your troubles grieve me 
greatly, young lady, and I’m very sorry. God help me, I assure you 
that if it weren’t for my own affairs, which are very pressing and 
important, I would go with you at once. I am the one you are seeking. 
I will defend you willingly and be your knight as soon as IJ have 
completed my business. But until then I can’t take on another battle on 
any condition.” 

(8122) “Oh, Sir Jaufre, God protect me!” said the maiden, all 
in tears. “] have searched for you so much and put so much hope in 
you, may God in glory save me, that I could scarcely be made to admit 
that any one else could defend me. Do it, my lord, by God, don’t let 
this be! I have respite only until the fourth day, and if I have not found 
help by then, all my wealth is lost and there will be no need for anyone 
to come. King Arthur himself, coming with all the forces he 


7 8078-8096 This rehearsal of Jaufre’s previous exploits ought to serve to 
inspire him once again to action; his reluctance helps assimilate him to the 
knights of the Round Table, who would rather hear tales of battles than 
participate in them. 
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commands, could not restore me to my lands, and I would die of 
sorrow because I had no defender.” 

(8139) “Have no fear,” said Jaufre, “but keep firm faith in 
God, young lady. He can help you quickly and easily, for He certainly 
has the power.” 

(8143) Just then, Jaufre saw Taulat arriving in a well- 
appointed litter carried between two ambling palfreys. Melian and his 
knights followed along behind. Jaufre galloped to meet him, along with 
Brunissen, at full speed. I do not think that anyone ever saw such joy 
as they showed to each other. Jaufre and Melian rode toward the castle 
conversing, with Brunissen on the other side, and the others followed 
behind. Melian told them about how the king entrusted Taulat to him, 
after the judgment of his court, to make him climb the hill under the 
lash with his hands tied, each month for seven years, exactly as long 
as Taulat had tormented him, but then to release him. He relayed to 
Jaufre a hundred or more greetings from the king and twice as many 
from the queen. “They will never have any happiness, joy, or pleasure 
until they have seen you again.” Then he asked whether he was 
planning to return soon to the good king who longed for him so much. 

(8174) Jaufre sighed, and looked toward Brunissen. “I will 
return soon, after I have rested a while in this castle where I am so 
pleased. I certainly owe you great praise for the courteous way 
everyone there has received me for love of you. J am a thousand times 
more pleased than I can say with my lady Brunissen’s reception.” 

(8185) As they were speaking, they arrived before the castle 
and dismounted. They found a well prepared meal, washed their hands, 
and everyone sat down together at the tables. There’s no need for you 
to ask for a description of the genteel service and reception that 
Brunissen had arranged for them, for it couldn’t be told without a lot 
of effort. But still, I'll tell you this much: there is nothing in the world 
of all that one could eat, of all that pleases the palate, that wasn’t there 
in abundance. When they had eaten as much as they wanted at their 
leisure, they rose from the table and moved about the hall in 
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conversation. Melian sat off to one side with Jaufre and said to him, 
“My lord, may God save you, tell me now why you are delaying your 
return to the court of the king, who longs for you so much.” 

(8212) When he heard this, Jaufre sighed from the depths of 
his heart and then, after a moment, replied: “My lord, Brunissen has 
asked me to stay here a while to rest and for love of you has served 
and honored me well.” 

(8219) “Tell me,” said Melian, “without hiding anything from 
me. Do you love her? I can easily bring things to a conclusion, so you 
shouldn’t hide it from me.” 

(8223) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “I do love her, and have good 
reasons. She has served me so courteously and pleasantly that I cannot 
wish her any ill. Rather I ought to serve her completely if I could find 
the occasion.” 

(8229) “I’m not talking about that kind of love,” said Melian. 
“I’m asking you if you want her passionately.” 

(8232) “Ido, my lord, if it could only happen! I desire nothing 
else so much. But it is not possible. There is no emperor in the world 
who would not be honored by her love; she is so beautiful and virtuous 
that I would be presumptuous indeed not to be satisfied with that! If I 
may have it, I will be happy, for I see that I can never have more.” 

(8242) “Yes, you will,” said Melian, “for I will arrange it all. 
I will see to it that she gives herself and all she has to you.” That is all 
they had to say to each other. Then Melian rose and went, most 
courteously, to where he saw Brunissen seated. When she saw him 
approaching, Brunissen rose to receive him, and they both went off to 
the side to speak at their leisure. “It is a great honor for you, 
Brunissen,” said Melian, “to have pleased the man who has all the 
worth in the world. God help me, I do not say this as a lie or in jest, 
but because I truly think it. You yourself know this well, for I know 
that you have heard of the great deeds of daring which he has 
performed and how he brought them to completion. Had he done 
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nothing but bring me out of captivity, for love of me, if I wish it, you 
ought to take him for your lord and husband.” 

(8267) Brunissen replied most courteously, as a woman who 
knows how to hide, wisely and adroitly, the love which makes her 
lament and languish. And so she spoke, using feigning words: “I 
acknowledge, good lord, that I hold all I own from you and that I am 
yours as long as I shall live. After God, I have no other lord but you. 
Out of love you ought to advise me in good faith and give me a 
husband who will be good to my people and bring me honor. So J have 
been kept away from marriage by you, and have refused many rich, 
powerful and honored gentlemen. 

(8283) “But this man! I’ve never seen him, never heard of 
him, and I’ve never seen anyone of his family. I don’t even know if 
he’s well-born. Perhaps he’ll go away one day. The love of such men 
does not endure but breaks like a glass, flees like sunshine in a valley. 
I don’t know where I would go to look for him or where I could go 
and hide, if he should deceive and abandon me. Everyone would mock 
me and you yourself would win no honor.” 

(8296) “You need have no fear of that,” said Melian. “I know 
that he is so noble, so good and so loyal that he would never act 
dishonestly. One could search the whole world by land and sea and still 
not ever find a better man.” 

(8303) “My lord,” said Brunissen, “I don’t know what to think 
about what you’ve said. But I will do all that you wish, good or ill, and 
refuse you in nothing. For my interests are yours, and you see what 
you have to do.” 

(8309) Then, softly and quietly, so that no one could hear her, 
she added, “By God, my good lord Melian, even if you found it not to 
your liking, I’d do it anyway!” 

(8314) And so they parted. Melian summoned an assembly, 
gathered all his vassals together, and explained things to them so that 
they all agreed, for it seemed good and pleasing to everyone. Brunissen 
pretended to be upset, as if she were not happy with this husband. But 
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if everyone had sworn that this was so, each of them would have sworn 
to a lie. She told them that since it was decided, she wanted it to be 
done by the hand of King Arthur. Everyone cried out, “It 1s good, so 


be it!” 


XVII. Fellon d’Albarua (8327-9426) 


(8327) Let us speak of Jaufre now. There was a great 
commotion in the palace among the knights and gentlemen, for they 
were all anxious to depart. Melian had ordered all those who wanted 
to come with him to get ready at once to move out in two days. Then 
you could have seen such preparation of trappings, of precious 
equipment, beautiful hauberks and shields, swords, pointed helmets, 
clear, burnished and shining, goblets of silver and gold, so many fine 
mules and palfreys—but I won’t describe all that, nor will I tell all the 
details of their clothing. For two days there was constant sewing and 
cutting of silk cloth and furs, zibeline and nch purple material. People 
never made more magnificent preparations for departure. 

(8350) Melian had Taulat taken ahead to the place where he 
himself had been kept prisoner. Then they all took to the road, all 
together in their joy. The knights alone, without the other people, 
numbered three thousand five hundred, and at least fifteen hundred 
maidens and a thousand ladies went with them. 

(8359) They rode for three days, encamping after each stage, 
and on the fourth day arrived in a lush green meadow of fresh grass, 
strewn with beautiful flowers which gave off sweet odors. The meadow 
was surrounded by the most beautiful trees in the world, and in the 
middle there was a large fountain, deep, clear and healthy, whose 
waters moistened the meadow, which extended a half-day’s journey. 
Because of the green grass and the sweet odor of the flowers and the 
abundant water, Melian said that they should camp there. They all 
agreed with him and set up their tents. 

(8378) Suddenly, Jaufre heard someone lamenting and crying 
out “Holy Mary!” and “God!” in an anguished appeal, as loud as 
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possible. As soon as he heard it, Jaufre called out, “Give me my arms! 
I’m going down there where I hear that voice crying for help.” 

(8386) “I want to go with you,” said Melian. 

(8387) “You will not,” said Jaufre, “neither you nor anyone 
else, by my faith.” He armed himself at once, leapt onto his horse, 
took his lance and shield, and rode in haste directly to the fountain. 
There he met a young woman who was tearing at her fresh face and 
breast, ripping out her hair and shredding her clothing. As soon as she 
saw Jaufre, she said, through her tormented sobbing, “My lord, by 
God, have pity on a lady who is drowning here. Help her, by God! It 
would be a great disaster, great sorrow, if she died without help. She 
went to bathe in the fountain, but the water is much deeper than it 
usually is. Help her, noble knight, by God! She is the most virtuous, 
most noble, fairest, most beautiful, most courteous woman who was 
ever born, who ever existed. No one will ever see anywhere a lady of 
such qualities.” 

(8415) Jaufre looked into the fountain and saw the lady 
drowning, quite near him, though it wasn’t very deep. She would rise 
for a moment and then go under again. He leapt from his horse and 
stretched out his lance, hoping to pull her out, but he couldn’t reach 
her, though he stretched it as far as he could. 

(8424) The girl ran up behind him and pushed him with both 
hands so hard that he fell into the water, armor, shoes, clothing and all. 
Then she jumped in after him and the lady joined them, so that all three 
were in the water. 

(8432) Jaufre had much to do, for the fountain was wide and 
deep. He sank to the bottom under the weight of his armor. His horse 
went mad when it saw its master fall in and brayed and cried and 
whinnied as if it could speak, Jamenting wondrously. No beast ever 
showed more sorrow. It stamped and pounded and gnawed at the 
ground, leapt about, rushed back and forth to the fountain. It charged 
about all over the meadow for a long time until Brunissen’s seneschal 
noticed it. All distraught, he ran at once to Melian and said, “Jaufre is 
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lost! What adventure has taken him from us? I see his horse wandering 
alone. Let us see if we can help him!” 

(8454) Then you could have seen the knights ride toward the 
fountain at full speed and, when they were there, raise such a 
lamentation as will never be seen again! Melian turned pale and 
speechless when he saw the horse running free. All his knights were 
sad and downcast and rushed up to splash fresh water on him until he 
could speak again. 

(8465) He began then to lament over Jaufre. “Noble knight of 
good faith, valiant and hardy, endowed with all virtues, good in word 
and deed, crown of chivalry, banner of courtesy, bastion of good 
training, joy of all good people, chastiser of the proud and sustainer of 
the needy, maintainer of right, foe of excess—I cannot recount all your 
good qualities, for you were the son and the father of all virtues, of all 
that is good. Paradise today will be filled with joy, for you have gone 
there; but you leave us behind distraught with sorrow and pain. O 
death, you are too indiscriminate, you are base and evil to leave the 
wicked alive and take away the hardy for no reason. You have left 
nothing with us but evil and have gone away with the good.” 

(8492) Then he ran toward the fountain like a madman, all 
scratched and bloody, tearing his clothes; he would have even thrown 
himself in the water if a knight hadn’t held him back, grabbing him by 
the arms. “My lord,” he said, “don’t kill yourself, don’t bring death 
on us! We could all jump in there and none would ever return! Console 
yourself, by God, and don’t let that happen!” The others came running 
up as fast as they could and pulled him away from the fountain. He 
struck his forehead with his hand and lamented over Jaufre so tenderly 
that he made more than a hundred others weep. 

(8509) Brunissen had gone off to a tent that had been pitched 
for her. She heard the uproar and called to a squire, “Go down there, 
my friend, and tell me at once why there is such sorrow among the 


” 


men. 
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(8515) “My lady, I have heard, to my dismay, that Jaufre has 
drowned in the fountain!” 

(8517) “Holy Mary! Can it be? I will go drown myself also, 
by God, and he won’t die alone.” She ran there, quite distraught, as 
fast as she could; more than five hundred ladies followed as quickly as 
they could but no one could catch her. When she reached the fountain, 
she cried out, “Where are you, Jaufre?” and leapt in, feet together. 
Her seneschal moved quickly and adroitly, seized her by her floating 
hair and dragged her from the water by force. The cries redoubled 
then. You could have seen the maidens weeping, the ladies groaning 
and crying, the knights and the young gentlemen battering their faces 
and tearing out their hair. 

(8537) “Jaufre, Jaufre,” cried Brunissen, “sum of all the 
virtues, noble, loving knight, more valorous in arms than all the others, 
who has killed you? Can anyone tell me? By God, there was such 
courage in you that no one could kill you without treason or treachery. 
Jaufre, I have been left behind, destroyed by your death. Damn Life! 
which keeps me here without you, damn Death! for it does not take 
me. Where can I find you, Death, since you will not come to me? But 
how can I ask where you are? Are you not in the fountain with Jaufre? 
Yes, you are, I can have no doubt; I will throw myself in!” 

(8555) She rose like a madwoman and would surely have 
jumped in, but the seneschal ran up with Augier and they held her 
back. She cried out, “God, help me! Dear Jaufre, where have you 
gone? Noble, courteous knight, filled with all good qualities, you 
carried, written on your heart, all the virtues which preserved you from 
failure. There will never be a man to equal you. You saved me from 
sadness but now you have cast me into despair. What great joy you 
gave me! But, alas, how short a time it lasted! My sorrow will endure 
much longer, for I will live always in sadness—but my life will surely 
be short!” She struck herself about the mouth with her fists until she 
bled, tearing at her face and ripping out her long blond hair. 
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(8578) Augier came and seized her hands and reproached her 
through his tears. “By God, good lady, this must not be! Have mercy 
on yourself. This will do Jaufre no good. Do not destroy yourself!” 
Brunissen could not reply, but fainted in his arms. You could have 
ridden a league before she finally spoke, saying, “My friend, where are 
you? Dead or alive, I want to see you, kiss you, embrace you, hold 
you.” She struck her face so hard that the skin broke and blood ran 
down. She fell to the ground; no one ever showed such sorrow. 

(8595) Augier and the seneschal, in tears, tried to comfort her 
and managed to take her to her tent and place her softly and gently on 
a bed. Then they returned to the fountain, surrounded by a crowd of 
knights, weeping and groaning over Jaufre, tearing and pulling their 
hair. Augier lamented more than anyone and broke into tears as he 
spoke. “Jaufre, my friend, my companion, my lord, no one could ever 
find your equal, in history or song: none such ever was born, no one 
ever heard him described. Who could even list all that you 
accomplished in your short life? You have not been a knight, my lord, 
for even two months. Neither Gawain nor good King Arthur performed 
more acts of prowess in a whole year when they were young than you 
have done in the short time you were among us. 

(8622) “Ah, Death! how cruelly you have warred against me 
and brought me low! You have taken joy and happiness and left me 
sorrow and despair. Jaufre, my friend, your love was dearer to me than 
I can say. I’ll scarcely find another fnend as truthful, loyal, noble, 
fine, generous, modest, pleasing, virtuous, wise, well-bred and astute. 
Ah, God! Why did I know him? His good qualities and charm now 
make me weep and feel sad at heart, and so it will be as long as I live. 
My life will be wretched from here on—but I do not wish to live!” He 
fell from his full height to the ground, quite despondent, tearing his 
clothes. He wept and lamented so much that no hard-hearted traitor in 
the world wouldn’t have wept with him in spite of himself. 

(8647) Off to one side, the seneschal displayed his grief as you 
shall hear: he pulled his hair and ripped his clothes and struck his face 
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with his fists repeatedly until he was covered with blood. It was clear 
that he was in sorrow. He lamented bitterly over Jaufre, weeping and 
saying, “I wonder who killed you, my lord Jaufre, God help me! How 
could this happen! I tell you, it must be through some enchantment that 
we lost you! God help me, it doesn’t seem possible that there is any 
knight in the world who could defeat you so easily. O God, how could 
You allow anyone to trick him? He always served You in everything 
he did with good will, and was noble and truthful and loyal, free from 
all deceit. Whoever threw him in the fountain did not only harm him, 
but has made the whole world worse and has killed us and killed my 
lady. We had thought that she was now free of sorrow. We thought that 
God had given us the best of lords, and He certainly had, if only He 
had been willing to Jet him live! But we are all the more distraught 
because we don’t know who killed him, whom to accuse and call to 
account, whom to attack in revenge. We have no one to blame but God 
and that voice which lamented and cried, ‘Holy Mary!’ and ‘God!’ so 
that someone would come to help.” He struck his face so hard that 
clear fresh blood came from his mouth and nose, and then he fell to the 
ground. Two weeping knights managed to help him up, and comfort 
him gently. Great was the sorrow, the weeping, the crying; despair 
came to the most joyous and they all wept together, tearing their hair 
and ripping their clothes. 

(8697) Then the archbishop Gales, a wise and learned man, 
stepped forward to exhort them, saying, “My lords, we find it written 
that God is Lord of all that is. He can control all when He wishes. All 
is His, since He created all. He has taken Jaufre away, but He may 
surely do this with His own; we should not find this harsh, for He has 
power over all and will not spare us what He did not spare Himself. If 
anyone loved Jaufre, let him not grieve, for that will not help him; 
rather let him do good works for the sake of Jaufre’s soul, and pray 
God and Holy Mary to accept him into their company. For as long as 
I live I will grant him a share in all the good works that I do, and each 
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of you should do the same. If anyone has any good advice let him give 
it now, but please, heed my words, give up this lamentation now.” 

(8721) When the archbishop had spoken, Melian rose to his 
feet and said, “My lords, the venerable archbishop has given good 
advice. He is quite correct to say that this mourning does not help 
Jaufre and only increases our sorrow. But if you are all willing, my 
lords, since there is nothing else, let us send messengers at once to 
King Arthur to tell him what has happened and how we have lost 
Jaufre. We will wait in this meadow until they have returned and we 
hear what the king says.” 

(8736) Everyone said that this would be correct: the king knew 
all about adventures because difficult ones came to him all year long. 
“He will certainly give us good advice and will know how it 
happened.” Then the messengers were chosen and set out early in the 
morning. 

(8743) Jaufre was busy with something rather different. The 
young women had taken him, quite unscathed, nght through the middle 
of the fountain into the finest land in all the world. There were hills, 
meadows, mountains, valleys, dales and plains, rivers, woods, and 
prairies, towns, castles and cities. But all the land was deserted and 
devoid of inhabitants, since a cruel and wicked knight had ravaged it 
in war, destroying and devastating the land. 

(8755) The young lady spoke softly to Jaufre. “My lord, now 
I have you in my power, God be praised. For that, I have only my wit 
and inventiveness to thank, no one else. I am the one who came to you 
in tears to seek your help against Fellon d’ Albarua, who has caused me 
‘such pain and torment. He is an evil man, may God destroy him! He 
is certainly not a knight and couldn’t even appear to be one, whatever 
people may say, since in the whole world there is no creature so 
horribly fashioned, so ready to do evil. 

(8769) “He has a head bigger than a bull’s, eyes bigger than 
eggs, a monstrous forehead, a flattened, twisted nose, thick, puffy lips, 
huge dangling teeth, and a mouth larger than a leopard’s, stretching 
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from ear to ear. He has a horse’s neck, huge hips, a fat puffy belly, 
long fat thighs and thin twisted legs. No one ever saw such an ugly 
thing! I tell you this for your own good, my lord, so he won’t frighten 
you. That’s what happens to other people: when they see him coming 
they can’t keep from fleeing. Otherwise he wouldn’t defeat anyone in 
battle or in combat. 

(8791) “My lord, he came and left me with nothing but one 
castle, which I still keep. But I must give even that to him tomorrow, 
along with myself, as I agreed—unless you and God help me. I would 
rather be hanged than fall into his power!” 

(8500) “Are you telling the truth?” asked Jaufre. 

(8501) “I am, my lord, by my faith!” 

(8802) “Since this is so, I will fight for your rights. But you 
did not act rightly, taking me off like this, for I’m sure than Brunissen 
has died because of it or else will soon kill herself.” 

(8808) “My lord, she’s not going to die because of this,” said 
the woman, “although she and her household are quite upset. She will 
soon be cured, while I would have been wretched all my life without 
your help. It would be a greater sorrow for me to die than for her to 
cry, especially when she will be healed in a short while.” She reassured 
him as best she could. 

(8818) With that, they arrived at the gate of the lady’s castle. 
When Jaufre saw that there was nothing to be done about it, he calmed 
down and went inside the castle. It was a strong fortress, enclosed by 
solid walls and surrounded by well-built ditches filled with water. 
There was only a small force inside, but they invited Jaufre in and 
honored him as richly as they could with the little that was there. They 
had very little food, only enough meat, wine and bread for the needs 
of the next day. They ate it all that night and then they went to sleep. 

(8835) In the morning, when day appeared, Jaufre prepared to 
rise. When he had put on his clothes and shoes and washed his face and 
hands, he prayed to Holy Mary and her Beloved Son to grant him a 
good day and the power to defend the lady’s rights as she desired. 
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Then he had a priest put on vestments and say a mass of the Holy 
Spirit; at the offering, he gave a mark of silver. 

(8847) When the mass was finished and Jaufre had heard it 
peacefully, he crossed himself and left joyfully, followed by the other 
people. Then he climbed to the top of the wall, side by side with the 
lady, to see if Fellon would arrive. If he came, he could be sure of a 
fight unless he wanted to avoid it, for Jaufre was ready! Love made 
him think of Brunissen and drew his thoughts upward, and so he sighed 
and groaned. 

(8861) They stood a long while on the wall, speaking about all 
the problems of the land, how it was destroyed by war, and killed and 
devastated. All at once Jaufre noticed a company of knights coming 
over the plain. “My lady,” he said, “here come some knights; could 
this be your enemy? See if you recognize him.” 

(8872) “My lord,” she said, “it is certainly him! He’s the one 
who rides in front, the demon, God’s enemy!” 

(8875) “Let him come then, and we’ll hear what he has to 
say.” 

(8877) Fellon advanced toward the castle, riding very gently. 
He carried a bird on his hand, exotic and beautiful; no need to seek a 
better one! It was no larger than a goshawk and its neck was flat and 
its beak was thick and sharper than a razor. Its long wings beat against 
it, stretching half a foot past the tail, and its long legs and strong claws 
had caught and killed many other birds. 

(8889) When he reached the foot of the castle, Fellon saw 
some cranes, a hundred or more, feeding in the meadow. At once he 
slipped off the bird’s tether and set it free. The bird wheeled about 
above the cranes and then rose so high it could scarcely be seen. After 
climbing so high, it swooped down on the cranes furiously, shrieking 
so loudly that a deaf man could hear it, and then stayed just above 
them, gliding about on its wings. Fellon had only to walk among the 
cranes at his ease and take all the birds that he wanted, and all his 
companions joined in. Even the meanest servant picked up all he could 
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carry, for not one of the cranes even moved. They just stayed there as 
if they were dead or bound with long cords. When his men had all they 
wanted, Fellon called to the bird and it came back to his hand at once. 

(8914) “God help me,” said Jaufre, “what a courtly bird! No 
one ever saw one so precious. If I could get it somehow, I wouldn’t 
sell it at any price; I’d give it to King Arthur, if God will allow me to 
return back up there.” 

(8921) “My lord, you will soon return there,” said the young 
lady, laughing, “in great joy and happiness, with the bird and with my 
conquered enemy. I’m sure of it, by God, for he has sinned against 
me.” 

(8927) Fellon had arrived before the door, with the bird on his 
hand, and cried out, “Hey, you! Up there! Come down to us at once, 
and send out that whore who refused me her body! I’m going to give 
her to the lowest servants in my household, for I don’t want her for my 
own use any more.” 

(8936) Jaufre replied to these words politely, simply and 
calmly. “If one of your whores is up here we won’t keep her with us, 
but we’ll send her to you at once. Just tell me who she is and she’s 
yours!” 

(8942) “You know very well who it is,” said Fellon. “I want 
you to give me your lady, and the castle, willingly and peacefully, just 
as you agreed with me.” 

(8946) “Then you have spoken for nothing,” said Jaufre, “for 
each of us will keep to our covenant exactly, and please, don’t ask 
anything more.” 

(8951) “Then give me the castle and the lady, since everything 
must be yielded to me. That’s what you agreed, unless someone fights 
with me.” 

(8956) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “I certainly would appreciate 
it if you would tell me why you want it.” 
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(8958) “You really don’t know? Where the devil have you 
come from? You’ll be hanged by the neck. There’s no other reason, 
except that I want it!” 

(8962) “What insupportable arrogance! By force, simply 
because you have the power, you want to rob, in this vile fashion, a 
sad and dejected maiden who surely can’t fight back. She will give you 
what is just and nothing more, before an impartial court, and, with 
justice, shell be cleared. If you do not want to proceed that way, go 
arm yourself, for you won’t find her lacking in war. She has looked all 
over until God sent her a knight to maintain her nights.” 

(8976) “God help me,” said Fellon, “these are haughty words 
indeed! Give me my lance and shield, my helmet and armor, and the 
sword with which I’ve killed and smashed and sliced up so many 
lords!” He entrusted the bird to a helpful squire and armed himself at 
once. Then he shouted as loud as he could, “Send out that varlet who 
wants to battle with me! Soon we’ll see if he’s a knight.” 

(8989) Jaufre armed himself without a great deal of noise, 
calmly and gently, and came out fully armed. The lady and everyone 
else blessed him with the sign of the cross. They knelt down and 
prayed humbly to God, beating their breasts, “My Lord, Who allowed 
Your hands to be nailed to the cross for our sake and Your side to be 
wounded by the lance, grant Jaufre the power to defeat Fellon!” 

(9001) Both of them came out on the plain and I think that 
Fellon, haughty as he was, had found a knight who would cause him 
some trouble! He looked ahead and saw Jaufre in the field, all carefully 
armed. “Villain,” he said, “are you in your nght mind, planning to 
battle with me? If there were twenty-four of you, you’d all be captured 
and killed!” 

(9012) “You have done such wrong that if you were even 
more powerful and I were only a squire with no lance or shield, I’d 
still kill you or conquer you!” 
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(9017) “That’s quite a joke,” said Fellon. “Tell me, you 
villain, by your head! Who are you, where have you been? Where did 
you get this urge to fight against me?” 

(9022) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “I am of the court of good 
King Arthur, and he sent me down here to defend this lady until she 
has her rights: I will do so with all my strength.” 

(9028) “You have surely come looking for your own 
misfortune,” said Fellon, “and as for your lord, it certainly seems that 
he doesn’t care for you much. He obviously wants you to be harmed 
and he’s shown it by sending you here to fight and delivering you into 
the hands of a man who’ll make you die in sorrow.” 

(9036) “All that I hear from you,” said Jaufre, “is worthless, 
empty wind. But if you will return every single thing that you took 
from this lady, willingly and without a battle, I will let you go in 
safety, without any harm from me. You will be acting properly and 
mercifully.” 

(9045) “Now I hear a fine suggestion! I’d rather have my heart 
and guts pulled out of my belly in pieces than let you get away. You 
thought you’d escape me with your polite talk and your charm, but that 
will not happen. By my faith, now that I have you in my power, I 
wouldn’t take all the riches of King Arthur’s land for ransom!” 

(9056) “I will listen to you no more,” said Jaufre, “for you 
are an arrogant fool. Do whatever you can and be on guard against me 
now.” He rushed at him across the meadow, although his horse was not 
very strong; it was worn out and nearly dead with hunger, for it had 
gone a week without grain or anything but prairie grass. Still, 
crouching behind his shield, Jaufre rushed at Fellon forcefully. When 
Fellon saw him coming, he covered himself and rushed to strike. He 
struck so hard with his lance on Jaufre’s shield that he knocked both 
him and his horse to the ground. Nor did Jaufre strike in vain; he hit 
him so hard that the tip of his lance went through the shield and pierced 
Fellon’s arm. His hauberk was so strong and closely woven that it 
protected his belly. When he realized that the was wounded, Fellon 
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broke the lance, ripped it from his arm and shield and rushed furiously 
at Jaufre, who stood up and brandished his good sword. “By God,” 
said Fellon, “your final day has come, sir villain, for you’ll surely be 
hanged today!” He tried to pin him to the ground but Jaufre knew how 
to counter-attack. He jumped aside and struck the horse such a blow 
that it took off its head, and it fell in a heap, along with Fellon, in the 
midst of the meadow. 

(9093) Now they were both on foot and evenly matched, and 
soon they would see who was the better man. When Fellon saw that his 
horse was dead, he rushed furiously at Jaufre. “By God, you came here 
to your misfortune, sir villain, you son of a peasant. You won’t be 
made a prisoner, but you’ll be hanged by the neck at once, without any 
trial!” He raised his sword and struck Jaufre on the helmet, cutting off 
all the nose-piece. Jaufre struck back with his blade and cut off 
Fellon’s hand, but dropped his own sword. Fellon didn’t realize that or 
even see it because he was so concerned that he’d lost the hand that 
held his shield. He ran up to Jaufre, full of anger and ill will, and 
struck his helmet so furiously that great flames flew out. 

(9118) Jaufre made two great leaps toward his sword, which 
lay on the ground. When Fellon saw that, he leapt in front of it and 
wouldn’t let him get it. He pressed hard against him, shouting, 
“Surrender, knight, you are defeated, and have only your shield.” He 
stood over him and raised his sword. Jaufre held out his shield, not 
wanting to wait for the blow, for he could easily have been too slow. 
Fellon struck his shield so hard that he cut it and sliced away half of 
it, and Jaufre was almost seriously wounded. “Knight,” he said, 
“you’re attacking too much. Although you’ve pressed very hard, still, 
when it’s over you'll be defeated!” 

(9137) “I will not!” said Fellon. “First P’ll pay you back for 
the great blows you struck me.” He rushed at Jaufre furiously and 
thought he would hit him, but he missed and struck the ground so hard 
that his sword went in, almost half way up. Jaufre was delighted to see 
that! Then he saw his own sword, picked it up at once, and rushed at 
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Fellon, shield held high. When Fellon saw him coming, he cried out, 
“My lord, for mercy’s sake, I beg you, don’t kill me! Take whatever 
ransom you wish!” 

(9156) When Jaufre heard him surrender, he approached 
cautiously, took away his sword, and said, softly and calmly, “My 
lord, since this is how things stand, you will surrender to the lady you 
warred against and disinherited, to follow her every wish. If you accept 
these conditions, you may escape death.” 

(9168) “My lord, | am ready to do all that you wish to 
command and will not refuse you in anything.” Fellon called to his 
knights and told them that he was surrendering to the lady of the castle. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “this is why I have called you. I now recognize 
that it was a great sin for me to waste this lady’s country. She brought 
this knight here to fight, and it is clear that he defeated me in the field, 
for I have lost a hand. I go now to captivity.” 

(9182) Fellon went off to the castle. When Jaufre arrived there 
too, he was most courteously received. “Have a doctor come,” he said, 
“to heal Fellon’s wounds. And you, my lady, give him your orders. He 
has promised me that he will do all that you wish to command, 
omitting nothing.” The doctor arrived and found Fellon dejected. He 
examined his wounds, washed them with water and white wine, and 
had him placed on a bed. 

(9196) Then the lady called out happily to two squires: 
“Gentlemen, go quickly down to that castle over there and arrange 
enough for us to eat, as soon as you can, no matter what the price.” 
They went on their way and gathered sheep, cattle, pigs, cranes and 
peacocks, and all other sorts of game, which was there in abundance. 

(9207) When the food was ready, they all washed and sat 
down at the table. The squires served them most graciously and 
everyone ate eagerly. When they had eaten all that they wanted, Jaufre 
rose first from the table and all of the other knights approached their 
lord. He felt such sorrow and care in his heart because he was not with 
Brunissen that he went to ask the lady how he might rejoin her. When 
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the lady saw him approaching, she rose to receive him and had him sit 
beside her. She smiled at him and said, “My lord, I know well, by 
God, that it is hard for you to stay here, but I promise you truthfully 
that, just as surely as we are together here, tomorrow we will be with 
Brunissen. We will, I promise you!” 

(9231) “Thank you, my lady, thank you,” said Jaufre. “But I 
pray you, give me the bird which I saw Fellon carrying. I will give it 
to King Arthur; that is all I want, and nothing more.” 

(9237) “My lord, it will be yours.” With that, Jaufre and the 
lady went side by side to Fellon, who lay wounded, and the lady said, 
“My lord, I pray you give your bird to Jaufre, the son of Dozon, the 
one with which you hunted cranes in the meadow, as the knights and 
then we ourselves saw.” 

(9247) “My lady,” replied Fellon, “you may do as you please 
with the bird and with me as well. I await your command.” 

(9251) “Early in the morning,” said the lady, “I would like us 
to take to the road and go to Arthur’s court. When we have climbed up 
there, we will meet a large group of ladies and knights and we will 
travel in good company.” 

(9258) “As you wish, my lady; you can take me wherever you 
want, for I am your prisoner.” Then Jaufre and the lady left Fellon. 
They had some wine and then they retired. 

(9265) As soon as day shone clearly, Jaufre put on his clothes 
and shoes. Two young lords served him, while others who came with 
them brought him fresh water to wash his hands and face, and then he 
went to church to pray. When he came back, the lady had a fine 
palfrey saddled for Jaufre to ride. While the squires brushed and 
equipped the horses, the lady had a meal prepared: but I won’t tell you 
about that. Everything was as they like it, courteous service and well- 
prepared food. They had arranged a litter for Fellon and had placed it 
on two horses; they took to the road, through hills and valleys, and 
arrived quite near the fountain. The lady climbed up first and prepared 
the passage so that everyone could go through. 
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(9289) They arrived up there just as the messengers who had 
been sent to King Arthur were coming back. They had greeted 
Brunissen and reported what Arthur had said and commanded. One of 
them spoke just as you will hear from me: “My lady, King Arthur 
commands you not to mourn here any more, but to wait for Jaufre, 
who must be involved in some adventure; but he has not been killed or 
destroyed.” 

(9302) When Brunissen heard this she felt an overpowering 
joy. Just then a squire brought news to Melian. “My lord, I see about 
a hundred knights riding this way.” Melian ran quickly over toward the 
fountain and hadn’t gone very far when he recognized Jaufre. Jaufre 
dismounted, they kissed and embraced, and then they went at full speed 
to the tent where Brunissen lay. When Brunissen saw him, she was 
speechless with joy and embraced him, and had him sit down beside 
her, with Melian on the other side. Great was the joy of the seneschal 
and Augier and all the other knights. 

(9325) When they were all seated, Brunissen spoke at once: 
“My lord Jaufre, I assure you that I had great and bitter pain, God help 
me, because we had lost you. We didn’t know how or why, but we 
were all distraught because you were in the fountain. Since you were 
completely armed, we all thought that you must have sunk to the 
bottom.” 

(9337) Then Jaufre told them everything, how it started and 
how it proceeded, how the lady pushed him in, what he had done to the 
knight who had wrongly disinherited the lady and allowed her no 
mercy, how he defeated him in the field and yielded him to the lady, 
and finally how they had all come up together to go to King Arthur’s 
court. 

(9347) When he had recounted everything to them, they went 
off to Fellon, who had been placed in a pavilion, where he lay in 
anguish, for he had been wounded so badly that he didn’t expect to be 
healed. The lady who brought Jaufre through the fountain was with 
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Fellon, and when she saw Brunissen she rose at once and received her 
politely, and then had them sit down. 

(9361) Brunissen began to speak: “My lady, I tell you truly, 
you should have challenged me and all these knights before taking 
Jaufre away like that against his will!” 

(9367) “I beg you, my lady, for mercy’s sake, don’t take it 
amiss! Jaufre has rescued me and has returned to me all the land which 
I had lost, which that man took from me wrongly. For all this I am 
very happy and I see, my lady, that you have been easily cured, while 
I would have been wretched forever if my castle had been given to 
him, my body disgraced by him.” 

(9377) Brunissen answered her and said, “Since it has turned 
out like this, I am pleased that you have been rescued. But I thought I 
would die, for pure sorrow if for nothing else.” 

(9382) Then Fellon spoke up: “My lady, the Lord who made 
us sent Jaufre here so he could take vengeance for the excess and the 
wrong I did to this lady, warring against her and showing no mercy. 
I had expected that I would have her in my power, in her strong and 
beautiful castle, but Jaufre returned it all to her. He has defeated me 
and wounded me so that I will never be healed. Now he wants to take 
me to the court of good King Arthur, God save him!” 

(9397) When they had heard this and were ready and equipped 
to go to the court, Melian said, “This is what I think we must do. 
Early in the moming, we will take to the road for the court. Let us 
hold a tournament, all the knights that are here. Ten of us can go ahead 
at full speed to take a challenge to the king’s castle as if. we were 
enemies. I know that Kay will be the first to come out and attack one 
of us; I tell you, Jaufre, if he comes to joust with you, knock him out 
of his saddle!” 

(9415) Jaufre replied and said, “If he ever comes against me, 
may I never again bear a shield if I don’t send him back on foot, 
because of the shameful things he said about me in the hall in the 
presence of the king.” 
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(9421) With that they took their leave. They all accompanied 
Brunissen to her tent, but there was no more conversation, as each one 
went off to the place where he was encamped. 


XVIII. Wedding at Cardueil (9427-10248) 


(9427) When morning arrived and day appeared, they packed 
up their baggage, saddled their horses and set out to see King Arthur 
at Cardueil. Melian, Jaufre and eight others armed themselves and 
advanced to attack Cardueil, riding right up to the gate. Kay the 
seneschal prepared and armed himself, and then came out of the castle 
to meet Jaufre in combat. “By my faith, knight,” he said, “you have 
done wrong to come here!” 

(9442) Jaufre looked about and recognized Kay the seneschal, 
and said, “You have come here to your misfortune!” He protected 
himself with his shield and rushed at him boldly. When Kay saw him 
coming, he too covered himself and attacked, but his lance broke. 
Jaufre didn’t miss, but struck him with his lance right in the middle of 
his shield, so hard that he broke it and shattered it. He knocked Kay 
off his horse so that he almost broke his neck. When he tried to stand, 
he stumbled and fell. “Kay,” said Jaufre, “now I think you must admit 
that you are drunk!” With that, he grasped the horse’s reins and began 
to lead it away. All the other knights called out, “No, don’t take the 
horse!” But he galloped through the valley toward Gawain, whom he 
had recognized. “Gawain, this horse will be yielded to you, and to no 
other.” 

(9467) Gawain recognized Jaufre by the sound of his voice and 
rushed to embrace him. He was delighted to see Kay on foot in front 
of the castle, and everyone else was pleased. They were surprised when 
they saw the knights embrace, but a squire came into the castle and told 
the king that it was Jaufre, the son of Dozon. 

(9478) “Jaufre? How so?” asked the king. 
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(9479) “It’s certainly him, my lord, so help me God! I saw 
him embrace Gawain, and he unhorsed the seneschal in a joust in the 
field over there.” 

(9483) The king was overjoyed and ordered all his knights to 
saddle up to receive Jaufre as soon as he heard that he was coming. 
Then the king mounted up and went out of the castle with a fine escort. 
There were more than seventeen hundred knights on horseback, God 
save me, not counting the townsmen and mercenaries who followed 
along. The king hadn’t travelled very far when he met his seneschal 
walking toward him, and said, “Kay, how is it that you’re on foot? 
Have you given your horse away?” 

(9499) When Kay heard that, he grew very angry and certainly 
didn’t enjoy it. “My lord, you can certainly mock me, but may all the 
devils of Hell break my neck if I ever put on armor again, whatever the 
challenge!” 

(9505) The king was amused and said to him, “Kay, you 
shouldn’t go so far that you have to return in shame!” Kay was furious 
when he heard that and he went away where he wouldn’t have to listen 
to the king. 

(9511) Then Melian, Brunissen, Jaufre and Gawain joined the 
king. The king was bold and courteous, and saluted Brunissen and then 
all her retinue. Then he said to Jaufre, “Jaufre, today you have shamed 
Kay our seneschal most severely, taking away his horse!” 

(9521) “My lord,” said Jaufre, “you know yourself whether 
the wrong is on my side. When I volunteered to chase Taulat, my lord 
king, for striking one of your knights in the chest and killing him in 
front of the queen, Kay said to me, ‘Once you’ve had something to 
drink, my friend, you’ll have more courage. I will give you some more 
from the goblet.’ I would have made him pay dearly for his mockery 
on the spot if it hadn’t been for you, my lord king. No matter how 
wicked and tiresome he was, he now knows how my lance strikes, for 
he had to leave me his horse.” 
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(9535) “God save and preserve me,” said the king, “that 
doesn’t bother me at all! I’m quite pleased that he’s been shamed for 
his mocking, foolish words!” 

(9539) They arrived at the castle, dismounted, and entered the 
palace. The queen came out of her chamber, beautifully dressed, and 
entered the hall most courteously with a hundred of her ladies. All the 
knights rose then and Jaufre led the way toward the queen. She was 
fair and fresh of hue, a noble, polished and refined lady. First she 
greeted Jaufre and then the other knights. Then the noble queen and 
Jaufre went off to one side and the king sat down beside the 
accomplished Lady Brunissen, while all the other knights conversed 
with the other ladies. 

(9559) The queen said to Jaufre, “My lord, I owe you great 
thanks for the service you have done for me, and I tell you truly that 
I have never received greater honor. No king or emperor could give me 
a better present than Taulat and the five hundred knights you sent here 
to me.” 

(9568) “My lady,” said Jaufre, “do not thank me for that! I 
am still ready, if anyone tries to injure you through boldness, pride or 
folly, to exact sure vengeance for your shame!” 

(9575) “Tell me now, Sir Jaufre, who is this lady you have 
brought here? She seems to me very honorable, noble, courteous and 
refined.” 

(9579) “My lady, I will tell you the whole truth. This 
distinguished lady is named Brunissen. She has a marvelous castle, with 
more than twenty thousand knights and townsmen. This castle is called 
Monbrun. She has a good thirty others—I don’t fear contradiction— 
from which she can have a host of a hundred thousand men at no cost 
at all.” 

(9591) “By my faith,” said the queen, “she is a powerful 
woman! But tell me, why has she come here?” 

(9594) “My lady, I will tell you,” Jaufre replied, “without a 
word of a lie. Melian, the knight who was Taulat’s prisoner, has 
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betrothed this lady to me with all her lands and possessions. I am to 
take her as my wife, and it is for this that all these knights have come 
to this court. But I do not wish to conclude such an honorable accord 
without approval from you and my lord the king, who made me a 
knight.” 

(9608) Queen Guilalmier was delighted with this and rose at 
once, because she wanted to speak with Brunissen. They moved toward 
her softly and gently, and when Brunissen saw the queen coming, she 
rose to meet her. The king rose also, and then they all sat down 
together, the queen beside Brunissen and Jaufre beside the king. 

(9621) “Lady Brunissen,” said the queen, “you have done 
great honor to me and to my lord by coming here. I tell you, by my 
faith, that I am most delighted! No lady was ever honored at any court 
more than you will be, 1f God permits me to do what is pleasing to 
Him, and we’ve given Him no cause to refuse.” 

(9631) “Thank you very much, my lady,” said Brunissen and 
Jaufre. “You give honor to your own. Our bodies, our possessions and 
our fiefs, al] these you may take whenever you wish.” 

(9636) “Thank you,” said the king. “You have said and done 
so much for us that you will certainly be allowed to stay here, of that 
you need have no doubt.” 

(9641) “My lord king,” said Brunissen, “Jaufre and I have 
agreed that he will take me as his wife and I will have him as my 
lawful husband. I have promised him this and I want to conclude it 
here, by your authority and with the agreement of my lady.” 

(9649) “This pleases me greatly,” said the king, “and if it 
seems good to the rest of you, I will tell you what we will do. We’il 
only wait eight days, until my court has assembled. Brunissen is so 
noble and of such great virtue that all honors must be done for her.” 

(9657) “My lord, great thanks,” said Brunissen and Jaufre. 
Then the king sent messengers through all his kingdom, summoning 
every knight to come without fail, with his lady love or his wife if he 
had one, to a great court the king was going to hold. When the 
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messengers had gone, the food was prepared, and they washed and sat 
down. I don’t want to tell you about all that, but they were served 
richly, delicately and perfectly and everything was to their liking. Then 
they rose and entered the palace and turned to their conversations. 

(9675) What more can I tell you? So many knights arrived that 
I could scarcely tell you the number, though I would guess that there 
were more than a hundred thousand, all with their armor, horses and 
equipment. They all came with their ladies, who rode up gracefully, 
well-clothed and well turned out. When she saw them the queen 
welcomed the ladies as splendidly as the knights. The king ordered the 
watchman in the tower to sound the largest horn so that everyone who 
wanted to eat, or win rich clothing, good arms, or horses, or who 
wished to be made a knight, should come there, “for so I command it.” 
The watchman did just what the king ordered, and I believe that twenty 
thousand men, or even more, came to the palace. 

(9701) When they were all assembled, the king put his 
beautiful crown on his head, such a valuable one as you never heard 
described in song or story. The gems on it shone like the sun. The king 
called the son of Dozon to come and sit beside him. When Jaufre was 
seated, the queen had Brunissen sit down beside her. Then the bells 
began to ring and the archbishop Gales was ready to sing mass. When 
they heard them, the king and Jaufre, the queen and Brunissen and all 
the knights rose quickly and went toward the church. When they came 
out of the palace, I don’t think anyone ever saw so many knights 
together, so many powerful lords, charming and beautiful ladies and 
courteous maidens. One would never reach the end of it if one wanted 
to describe all the details of how the lords and ladies were dressed. 
When they came to the church, the service began. Good King Arthur 
had ordered up a wagon filled with gold and silver, so that everyone 
could take what they wanted in order to make a generous offering, and 
then came another one just as full. 
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(9739) The good archbishop Gales summoned Brunissen and 
Jaufre to the altar and asked them if they wanted each other, and both 
of them agreed. 

(9745) When the service was finished, the king went out first 
with Jaufre, who was most joyous; then came the other lords, then the 
queen and the courteous Brunissen, and then the other ladies. They 
went happily into the palace and the knights ordered their squires to 
saddle the horses, for they wanted to joust. The squires brought the 
horses at once and everyone mounted up. As soon as the jousting 
began, you could have seen the ladies in the galleries, at the windows 
and on the walls. There was such a crush of damsels, soldiers and 
townspeople that if anyone had fallen, J don’t believe he would have 
gotten up alive. 

(9767) When they had jousted enough, the dinner was ready 
and the watchman summoned everyone to come and eat. While the 
knights were arriving, Lucan the steward came with twenty thousand 
young lords, all dressed in red sendal, carrying soft, white towels, 
silver basins and gold cups around their necks. No man ever saw such 
costly treasure. 

(9779) The king asked for water, which was brought by a 
count, and four dukes immediately held a silver basin in front of him. 
When the king had washed, he passed it to the queen and then to 
Brunissen, whom everyone served as best he could. The king sat down, 
with the queen on one side and Brunissen on the other, and then Jaufre 
of the valiant heart and all the others took their seats at once. The 
seneschal came in and brought the first course to the king and queen, 
in a rather undistinguished manner. Gawain, who was most courteous, 
brought the food to Brunissen and Jaufre and then he too sat down. 
Then those who were appointed to the task brought food to the knights 
and ladies. No one ever saw a court more richly served, for I can tell 
you without a lie that no one can imagine wild game or costly food that 
wasn’t there, as much as anyone could want. The musicians in the 
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palace played their viols and sang songs and lays and dances and 
chansons de geste. No one ever saw such a feast! 

(9815) Everyone was listening to the minstrels and had stopped 
eating in order to hear them. Just then they saw a squire rush in, crying 
loudly and furiously: “To arms, my lords, come, up! Let everyone look 
to defending his body and saving his life!” 

(9824) At once the king called to him and said, “My friend, 
what’s wrong!” 

(9826) “My lord, why are you questioning me? Get up at 
once, and don’t delay! I am afraid you’ll be too late!” 

(9829) “Too late for what? Tell me what you’ve seen!” 

(9830) “My lord, I don’t know, I can’t tell you, by Christ, I’m 
so frightened. Just now I went outside the castle to relax and all at once 
a bird came flying over me and almost caught me. I got away, thank 
God, but no man born of a mother could even describe its form to you. 
I do believe its beak—and I don’t say it from fear—was bigger than the 
ten biggest stakes that have been cut in the last thousand years. Its head 
was larger than a barrel, its eyes as brilliant and beautiful as 
carbuncles, and its feet were surely larger than that door. I thank God 
that I escaped with my life, for I was truly never closer to death!” 

(9851) “By God,” said the king, “I will surely go and see if 
he’s lying or speaking the truth.” He called a page and said, “Bring me 
my arms!” 

(9855) Gawain, Jaufre and Melian rushed up at once before 
the king, who was arming himself to go out to find the bird. “My 
lord,” they said, “we will go with you, and help you out if the bird 
overcomes you or harms you in any way.” 

(9863) “You have said enough,” said the king, “for no one 
will go with me, not you or anyone else, just I myself!” 

(9866) “Good my lord, by God, that must not be!” 

(9867) “You don’t believe me?” asked the king. At once he 
put on his hauberk and surcoat, his shining helmet with the large nose- 
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piece, and took up his strong, brilliant shield and his bright, flashing 
sword, and set out from the castle on foot to find it. 

(9875) The knights armed themselves, but they did not go out 
with the king for fear of upsetting him. Then Kay the seneschal said to 
them “My lords, let’s be ready to help the king if we see that he needs 
it, and not wait until we are called.” 

(9883) “There’s no need for you to tell us that,” said 
everyone. “We would do it even if we knew that it would lead to our 
death!” 

(9885) Once the king was outside the castle, he saw the bird 
and was astonished, and crossed himself repeatedly. Then he began to 
walk slowly and gently toward the bird, his shield on his arm and his 
sword in hand. The bird stretched its wings slowly and calmly and 
made as if to strike with its beak. When the king saw this, he tried to 
strike it directly with his sword, but the bird avoided the blow and, 
showing signs of anger, rose up quickly, caught the king by the arms 
and carried him away in flight. It snatched away his sword with its 
beak and let it fall to the ground. 

(9905) When they saw this, the knights cried out loud and tore 
their hair and ripped and shredded their clothing, lamenting most 
wildly: “Lord God, Father!” said Gawain. “What shall we do, where 
shall we go? Cursed be the man who brought this news today and 
reported it to him! We have lost the best king who was ever born, so 
help me God! Ah, Death! Why do you not come and kill me, since 
now I can’t preserve him from death.” 

(9917) Jaufre threw aside his shield and the sword he had 
drawn and ripped all his clothes, crying, “I was born in a bad hour, 
Lord God, since I cannot save my lord, for I don’t have the power.”” 


8 9922 It is not surprising that Gawain and the other members of the 
Round Table should fall into such despair; Jaufre’s participation, where we 
might expect that the hero would act rather better than the others, points up 
how seriously the poet took the problem of hopelessness. 
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(9923) The queen arrived, weeping, and tearing and pulling 
her hair. “Help, God! What can we do, my lords, what help can we 
give to my lord, who is being carried off by that bird? God, why am 
I not dead? That would be much better for me than to live in such 
sorrow!” All the other knights mourned and lamented so violently that, 
if it had lasted for long, their lives would have been lost. 

(9935) The bird flew here and there, holding the king tightly. 
The knights and ladies who were in the gardens and fields prayed 
intently and humbly to God to give them back their lord. The bird 
began to climb higher and higher as they mourned and lamented. 
Suddenly, when it had gone very high, it dropped the king and he 
plummeted down. The sorrow was wild and fierce, and they ran as fast 
as they could to the spot where the king would land so they could catch 
him in their arms. But the bird, which wasn’t really wicked, and flew 
down to the king, picked him off, and flew nght up again. Then the 
lamentations were such as no one has ever heard. They cried, “True, 
glorious God, Lord, please, by Your mercy, give him back to us safe 
and sound!” 

(9958) Then a count spoke up: “Listen to me! Let us give up 
this sorrow, lamenting and weeping. Slaughter five cows and have them 
dragged some distance over there. The bird, I think, will surely come 
down at once when he sees the dead cows in the field and the king will 
be released.” Everyone agreed to this lord’s plan. They brought out 
five cows and killed them on the spot. You can be sure they weren’t 
slow in the slaughter! At once those who were best able dragged the 
cattle away, the distance of a good bow-shot. But they were wasting 
their efforts, for the bird didn’t even seem to notice. It flew away 
quickly and landed on a tower where it put down the king, still fully 
armed. A great cry arose from below, since they though that it would 
kill the king up there and eat him. 

(9985) But that wasn’t what the bird wanted to do. When it 
had rested for a moment, it picked up the king and flew off carrying 
him toward a thick forest, which stretched more than twenty leagues, 
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where no man, woman or child dared to enter for fear of the serpents, 
lions, boars and many other wild beasts that lived there. 

(9995) Then they showed such sorrow as, I think, will never 
be shown again. Everyone ripped and tore his clothes into shreds and 
struck his face so violently and furiously that fresh blood spurted out. 
You could have seen the squires rush to saddle the horses and the 
knights mount up at once. No one waited for his companion, as they 
all raced off to the woods. No one, great or small, stayed behind in the 
castle, not even the women. No one ever saw such despair! 

(10009) The bird flew along the bank of a river and continued 
its way, with the king, and entered the castle so that no man or woman 
saw where it went. It went into the palace and put the king down. Then 
the bird became a knight, tall and handsome, strong and proud. He 
knelt before the king and said, “Good my lord, I pray you, by God and 
by love, to pardon me for the fright I’ve given you, so great that I 
think you’ve never felt its like.” 

(10023) The king recognized the enchanter—he had no better 
knight in his court, or more esteemed in battle—and took him by the 
hand and raised him up. “I pardon you,” he said, “but what will 
happen to my lords who are out there running up and down?” 

(10030) “I’ll make them come here at once.” He left the castle 
quickly, and went flying over the host. Everyone cried out, “There’s 
the bird! It’s going toward the castle. It’s put down the king 
somewhere, or perhaps it’s eaten him!” 

(10037) The bird came down and walked into the castle, and 
the knights followed it into the palace, where they found the king, safe 
and sound and quite untroubled. Beside him was the knight who had 
enchanted them that day so much that they went about in rags and 
tatters. The queen and Gawain came before the king and asked him if 
he was all right. 

(10048) “I am,” said the king, “may God protect me, except 
I’ve had a great fright. But, thank God, I’m free of it now.” 
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(10051) Queen Guilalmier spoke to the knight and said, “My 
lord, I can tell you one thing. Never in your life will you do enough 
good to make up for the harm you’ve done me today, God help me! I 
do not believe that the fear will ever leave me, as long as I live!” 

(10059) “My lady,” said the king, “let it be.” He summoned 
his seneschal at once, who ran up and asked, “My lord, what do you 
wish?” 

(10064) “Go quickly to the city and bring back all the cloth 
you can find. I want the clothes which were torn on my account to be 
replaced.” As soon as he heard these words, the seneschal rushed at 
full speed down to the city. He ordered the drapers to bring to the 
palace all the colored cloth and fur they had or could find, and they 
would be paid on the spot whatever they wanted. At once the townsmen 
filled up five carts full of sendal, five of golden samite, ten of the best 
scarlet that any Christian man or woman ever saw in any land and 
twenty more of verts and fine silk palis and cisclatons. The merchants 
came into the palace and unloaded all this merchandise and spread it on 
the carpets for the king to buy. He announced that whoever wanted 
clothes should come and choose the material and then it would be 
sewed for him. 

(10097) What more can I tell you? All the tailors and 
couturiers did nothing but make clothes for the knights and the ladies. 
Never in any court was so much silk and sendal made into clothing, 
nor so much gold and silver and finery given out. But if someone 
wanted to describe all the clothing and rich gifts the king gave to his 
barons, it would be tedious to hear. 

(10111) So I will tell you about Jaufre, who had brought the 
conquered Fellon to the court. He came before the king with the lady 
to inform him about the problem she had brought to his court. Then he 
spoke as follows: “My lord, this lady came here before you to reveal 
the great violence which a knight, most unjustly, kept doing do her, 
waging a war to the death against her. Now she has brought him to 
you, a captive and seriously wounded. The knight is named Fellon.” 
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(10126) Then the lady presented her request. “My lord, know 
that I am the one who came into your presence the other day with my 
damsel to reveal to you the great evil which this man was doing to me, 
proudly and sinfully. I had done him no wrong at all, but I would not 
yield my body to him; I would rather have let myself be burned or cut 
in little pieces than so dishonor my parents or myself. But thanks to 
God and my own ingenuity, I found, after much searching, the 
courteous and adept Jaufre, who fought Fellon for my nights and 
wounded him. We have brought him here, my lord, so that you may 
make a decision about him for me, as you please and as it seems good 
to you.” 

(10147) When the good king had heard what the woman said 
to him, he turned toward Fellon and asked him to explain why he had 
warred against the lady and disinherited her. Fellon replied to him, 
“My lord, I had no other reason than my own wishes and now I know 
that I acted most sinfully, God help me! But I paid for it most dearly 
and J am so grievously wounded that the marks will always show. Now 
I am in your power, my lord. Do with me whatever you please and 
whatever seems good to you.” 

(10164) Then the king said to Fellon, “My lord, I’m very 
upset at your trouble and I order you to promise this lady that you will 
never wage war against her again and that all you took from her will 
be returned at once.” 

(10171) “I will certainly do it, my lord,” said Fellon, “so that 
nothing is omitted.” 

(10173) “Go then with good fortune and please let there be no 
more ill-feeling.” 

(10175) Let’s leave him now, for I want to tell you about how 
Jaufre gave good King Arthur the bird he took from Fellon. “My lord, 
please receive this bird. No count or duke or emperor ever possessed 
one so good, so beautiful or so valuable. Its strength is so great that no 
other bird can withstand it.” 
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(10185) King Arthur took the bird on his wnst and said to 
Jaufre, “By God, Jaufre, I have much for which to thank you and serve 
you. Never in all my life has any man given me so many marvelous 
gifts as you have done in such a short time, without receiving any 
reward from me. But, so help me God, it will never be forgotten!” 

(10196) “My lord, great thanks! For all the good, the honor 
and the worth that is in me, I give thanks to God first of all, and then 
to you. If it meets your pleasure, my lord, we wish to be on our way 
early in the morning. You may command me whatever you want and 
whatever pleases you, for you may rely on me and all my land 
whenever you want, for war against any man.” 

(10208) “I thank you,” replied the king, “for I am more 
pleased with you than with any other knight who ever came to my 
court. I pray you, Jaufre my friend, not to forget this court on account 
of your wife, so that you fail to return here. For, may God pardon me, 
there is no knight or lord in the world that I would more willingly 
honor and benefit than you, as faith is my help!” 

(10219) “I thank you, my lord,” replied Jaufre. “All my life 
I want to hold you dear, my lord, and all your affairs, and to serve you 
and please you as long as I live with all my strength.” 

(10225) By then night had come, and in the palace there was 
much hustle and bustle of knights and ladies. Lucan the steward 
brought a fine golden cup full of wine to the king. First the king drank, 
then Jaufre, and then the pages took wine to all the others at once. 
Then the king ordered the beds to be prepared so the knights could go 
to rest, for they were exhausted from all the lamenting they had done 
that day. Then the king rose and went into his room, the queen had fine 
beds prepared in her chambers for the ladies, and everyone went to 
bed. The knights retired to the beds prepared for them in the palace and 
everyone slept all night long. 


XIX. Fada de Gibel (10249-10691) 


(10249) When morning came, as soon as day appeared, Jaufre 
and Melian both ordered their horses to be saddled. When the king had 
risen, he came calmly and peacefully into the palace and greeted the 
knights, who returned his greeting most courteously. The squires all 
came up, riding on the loaded pack animals and leading the saddled 
horses. When the king saw the squires coming, he spoke to Jaufre and 
to Melian: “Gentlemen, so help me God, it would have pleased me 
well if these conversations and amusements could have lasted all my 
life. Believe me, it would have been pleasant! I want to ask you for one 
thing, and that is that you consider all my possessions exactly like your 
own land, to defend in war against all men.” 

(10271) “Great thanks, my lord,” replied Melian and Jaufre. 
“We and all we have are yours, and we wish to hold our land and 
honors from you, to recognize you as our lord as long as we live in all 
good faith.” 

(10278) “Gentlemen, great thanks!” 

(10279) Then the queen and Brunissen, who had just risen, 
came quietly and peacefully into the palace, and the good king greeted 
them and the other ladies. Then they all mounted their steeds and 
palfreys, which the squires had brought up, and took to the road 
together. The good king and queen kept them company to honor 
Brunissen. 

(10290) They had ridden quite a long time when Jaufre spoke 
to the king, saying, “Please, my lord, I pray you, return now, for you 
have come a great distance with us and we are very grateful.” Then 
Brunissen turned to the queen and courteously took her leave, saying 
“My lady, I commend you to God and I thank God first of all for the 
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love and honor which you and my lord have bestowed on us. There is 
no man in your court, however common or low, provided he calls on 
your name, who will not benefit from my desire to serve you if the 
occasion should arise.” 

(10311) “I thank you, Brunissen,” said the queen, most 
courteously. “Nothing that we could do would properly repay you for 
the great honor which Jaufre has done us and for your good service.” 

(10317) The king drew to a stop, commended them all to God, 
and prayed Brunissen earnestly just to send him a squire if there was 
anything in his lands that she needed or wanted. “If it can be found it 
won’t be refused, even if it should cost all the gold and silver in my 
treasury.” 

(10327) “Great thanks, my lord,” said Brunissen, “for I know 
well that you will do it all pleasantly, as you have already shown. You 
have won me more completely than if you had bought me.” Then the 
king embraced her and commended her once more to God and they 
parted. 

(10336) Brunissen continued on her way, talking and joking 
and laughing with Jaufre and Melian. They rode all day long, until 
evening, when they camped in the same meadow where Jaufre was lost 
in the fountain and caused them so much worry. There they passed the 
night, and when they arose in the morning, they had their horses 
saddled. 

(10346) Right then they saw some people rising from the 
middle of the fountain, bringing presents up on wagons and pack 
animals. Then came many knights, at least three hundred, and more 
than five hundred ladies. Then came the lady who had taken Jaufre 
through the fountain with her, on an iron gray palfrey. She led the 
way, not saying a word to anyone, and dismounted in the middle of the 
meadow. 

(10360) When Jaufre saw her, he said, “Melian, let us arm 
and prepare all our men at once. You may be sure that she is coming 
to enchant us. Look, see the instruments she is bringing and consider 
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what they mean. You can be sure that she wants to betray us.” At once 
he armed himself, quietly and quickly, and everyone was ready to 
mount up if he gave the word. 

(10373) The lady was in the middle of the field with her 
knights gathered around her, ready to do whatever she commanded. 
Then the lady spoke to them: “Gentlemen, if ever in your life you wish 
to please me in word and deed and keep my friendship, no one will 
ever be served as well as these men. For this is the man who defeated 
Fellon, returned my land to me and gave you back your possessions 
and inheritances.” 

(10387) They all cried out, “My lady, we will be happy to put 
all we have at their disposal rather than let them be less than perfectly 
obeyed and served in everything that they desire.” Then they unloaded 
all the food from the wagons and all the other equipment they might 
need. When all the wagons had been emptied, the lady ordered them 

to pitch the tent, for it was so hot that no one could endure it without 
any shade. Those who were most able ran to fix the poles firmly in the 
ground and then spread the tent on top. Without a lie, it covered more 
than half a league where the sun could not penetrate! They hastened to 
prepare the tables, setting out the napkins, the bread and everything 
else that was necessary. There was nothing else to do, except for the 
lady to go and find Jaufre to invite him. But first she reminded those 
who were to serve to be ready to provide the gentlemen with cups and 
towels for washing as soon as they arrived. Then she went toward 
Jaufre with a hundred ladies. 

(10421) When Jaufre and Melian and the others who were with 
them saw all the trouble they had taken in their preparations, they were 
astonished that they could do it so easily, for twice as many men could 
surely not have done it in two days. They saw the lady coming and put 
aside their arms to go toward her peacefully and courteously. The lady 
greeted them and then immediately asked, “Gentlemen, why were you 
armed? Did you think that we had betrayed you?” 
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(10437) “No, my lady, but when we saw the wagons coming, 
and your people rising from the fountain, ladies and knights on their 
chargers, we thought without a doubt that it was Fellon who wanted to 
take vengeance on me because I had defeated him and made him your 
prisoner.” 

(10445) “God save me,” said the lady, “you need have no fear 
that Fellon or any other could cause you any harm—he could not have 
the power!” 

(10449) “Great thanks, my lady!” said Melian and Jaufre. 

(10451) “Sir Jaufre, I have come here for your sake, believe 
me, to serve and honor you and these others for love of you. I have 
good reason for it, since you rescued me from servitude, shame and 
despair. That is why, by my faith, even if I could give all I possess and 
could command in order to serve you, I would still not be making 
proper repayment. I pray you, in all courtesy, and Lady Brunissen, 
Melian, and all those who are here with you, to come with us, if you 
please, for I have had a meal prepared for you before you depart. I beg 
you not to refuse.” 

(10471) “My lady,” replied Jaufre, “you have such authority 
over me that, so help me God, there is no place that you couldn’t take 
us, whether to the end of the world or even deep under the earth.” 

(10477) “My lord, great thanks, for as God is my witness, no 
harm will come from me to you or to your friends.” 

(10481) Then they left there and all went together to where the 
table was set and the meal prepared, and as soon as they had washed 
their hands they all sat down. Anyone who wanted to tell you all that 
was prepared would not have finished after a whole day, so you can 
see how long it would take to write it down! I want to tell you only that 
no one in the world could think of any food that wasn’t there in 
abundance, all well prepared. Everyone ate willingly, knights served by 
knights, ladies by ladies, squires by squires and other people. None of 
them wished to eat themselves or do anything but serve and please the 
guests. 
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(10505) After everyone had eaten all that they wanted, the lady 
came to sit beside Jaufre. He admired the tent and praised it, saying 
that he had never seen one so fine. “Sir Jaufre,” said the lady, “I wish 
to make a request of you, and please don’t consider me demanding. I 
want to ask a favor of you and I beg you not to refuse. I will not ask 
for gold or silver, horses or trappings, lady, knight or page, nothing 
which will cost you a penny.” 

(10521) “By God, it would be foolish to refuse you such a 
gift,” replied Brunissen. 

(10524) “My lady,” said Jaufre, “this is what I wish to say, 
and you may well believe it. There is nothing you could ask of me, if 
I have it or can obtain it at any price, which you would fail to 
receive.” That was the covenant he made. 

(10532) This is what the lady proposed: “Sir Jaufre, I wish to 
give this tent to you. No one, Christian, Saracen, Jew or pagan, ever 
saw its like. I will tell you how it is made. The poles around it are such 
that you could bring any kind of fire that can be found and not a one 
will burn. I tell you, the cloth is such that if it rained for a year, all the 
water in the sea, not a drop could pass through it. I tell you truly that 
a single wagon could carry the tent and all its fittings along with much 
other equipment.” 

(10550) “By God, my lady,” said Jaufre, “it is a fine gift 
indeed. No one will take it from me as long as I live, not until my 
dying day. So help me God, it will be dearer to me for my love of you 
than for its value.” 

(10558) “I want to show you still more love,” said the lady. 
“I would like you to have a magical gift on which no one can place a 
value. If you want to ward off anything—bird, serpent, tiger, lion or 
any other beast there is—you need only say, ‘So be it!’ and it will be 
done, so help me God. You will hold this power so securely that you 
cannot lose it to anyone as long as you live, not even to me. 

(10571) “To Brunissen I give the power never to displease 
anyone who sees her, no matter what she says or does. To Melian, 
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because he is bold and because he is Jaufre’s friend, I grant that he 
need never fear capture. If all men, poor and rich, were his enemies 
and he had to pass among them, no one could do him any harm.” 

(10583) When the lady had bestowed all this on them, she rose 
suddenly and called her treasurer Godentaur: “Bring me the gold and 
silver which we brought up here. It will be given to the knights who 
are here, for the love of Jaufre, son of Dozon.” 

(10593) Godentaur had the wagons brought and unloaded 
before them all. What more can I tell you? Not a single piece of gold 
or silver, not a cup or bowl remained, for she gave it all to them. 
When she had given out all the treasure she had brought, she turned to 
Jaufre, Brunissen and Melian, and said to them, “Jaufre, I tell you that 
you have no friend in the world, man or woman, who would be more 
willing than I to grant all honor to you or to these others for love of 
you. As long as I live, in good faith, you have in me someone who will 
never refuse you in anything I can do, even if I knew it would cost me 
all that I have, near or far.” 

(10617) “Great thanks, my lady,” said Melian and Jaufre. “If 
you had bought us you could not have better secured our wish to do all 
in our power to serve you and please you. We wish to ask you only 
that you treat all we possess as if you had bought it to do with as you 
please. If there is anything in our land that you want, just ask for it. 
You have no relative who could be asked, more than us, to please you, 
and we will do it with all our power.” 

(10633) “My lords, great thanks,” said the lady. “I well 
believe that you will do all you can to please me under any 
circumstances. ” 

(10637) “My lady,” said Jaufre, “in the name of God, tell me 
your name, and don’t take it amiss. Do not think me proud, but I want 
to know it. I owe you great praise for the gifts you have given me and 
the honor you have shown me, greater, I think, than any man ever 
received. So I would be most upset if I heard someone speak of you 
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and I could not name you truly. I pray you, my lady, please tell me 
your name.” 

(10651) “I will not hide it from you, Jaufre, and it will be 
pleasant for me to tell you the truth. J am the Fada de Gibel. The castle 
where you went with me is called Guibaldar. I don’t believe that there 
is a castle in the world so well enclosed by walls or so well fortified. 
If it was surrounded by all the knights in the world, all the archers and 
everyone else there is, they could not do a bit of damage to the 
interior. But so help me God, this is true only since you fought and 
defeated Fellon. Until then, he had such an advantage over me that he 
had left me no knight or city or castle except that one, and it was under 
siege. I was obliged to surrender both it and myself to him, until you 
freed me, and for that I am most grateful. Now I have told you the 
whole truth.” 

(10674) “Great thanks, my lady,” replied Jaufre. Since she 
had finished all that she had to say, Jaufre, the son of Dozon, rose to 
his feet and all the others followed suit. Then he gave the command: 
“Saddle up at once and arrange all your gear. Now there is no need to 
worry about harm from the heat.” 

(10685) The squires brought all the steeds and palfreys and the 
ladies mounted up while Brunissen, Melian and Jaufre took their leave 
of the lady. Then they had nothing else to do but mount their horses 
quickly and take to the road again. 


XX. Return to Monbrun (10692-10956) 


(10692) They rode all day until night fell and the light failed. 
They were happy to arrive at a castle where they were served as richly 
as they desired. From there, they proceeded by daily stages until they 
came near to Monbrun. Before anyone had entered, all the knights in 
their best armor came to meet them and all the ladies and the other 
people came out to receive Jaufre most honorably as their new lord. 
Before they reached him, they dismounted and knelt before him in the 
presence of all the lords. Then they put themselves in Jaufre’s power, 
to do his bidding. He would maintain them as his own men, under 
God, and defend them and their land and honor as a loyal lord should. 
He promised to do this sincerely to the best of his ability. Then they all 
rose and mounted their horses and went toward the castle. 

(10722) Meanwhile, the mother of the leper and of the evil, 
wild giant who had carried off Augier’s daughter, until he was stopped 
and killed by Jaufre, was hastening toward Monbrun to submit to Jaufre 
and do his bidding, with only ten knights. She had set out very early, 
and when she saw the host, she stopped and dismounted from her 
palfrey and came on foot to Jaufre, crying “Mercy, my lord! Please 
assure me, my lord, that I] will not be killed or disinherited for as long 
as I live. I was once a rich and honored lady, but all that is gone now, 
since you killed my sons and they can no longer aid me.” 

(10746) Jaufre looked at her and recognized her at once. “God 
help me, lady! Are you the one I met the other day lying under a pine 
tree, when the devil came to attack me?” 

(10752) “I am, truly.” 

(10753) “Then I order you to do something for me if you want 
a guarantee that you will not be killed or despoiled by any knight. You 
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must remove the spell on the road so that no harm comes to those who 
want to pass. All the people who have been exiled and disinherited 
must be allowed to return in safety to their lands. In return, I will see 
to it that everyone treats you as a lady for as long as you live.” 

(10768) “Great thanks, my lord! Truly I will do it all without 
delay.” 

(10770) Then Jaufre told her to mount her palfrey and invited 
her to dine in the castle, and she could leave the following morning. 
Everyone entered the castle of Monbrun and Brunissen had a feast 
prepared such as has never been seen by any man, rich or poor. No 
one could imagine any wild game or any food that wasn’t there in 
abundance. All the knights, soldiers, courtesans and minstrels ate all 
their food from silver plate: Brunissen saw to it that they were 
sumptuously served. 

(10787) When they had all eaten, the musicians rose and took 
up their instruments, and the dancing began in the middle of the hall. 
Then you could have seen all the ladies rise, for none of them could 
possibly resist the sweet music of the instruments, and everyone 
listened with delight. When they had enjoyed themselves a good long 
time, Jaufre summoned his seneschal and said, “Spread a carpet for me 
in the middle of the hall, and bring out every piece of samite, scarlet 
and sendal in the castle, and all the gold and silver too.” 

(10806) He left at once to carry out his orders. When 
everything was ready, Jaufre rose to his feet and gave a sign for 
silence, for he wanted to tell them his wishes. Once everyone was 
quiet, he called all the minstrels and rewarded them so richly that they 
were all very happy. Then he distributed gifts among the lords and the 
ladies until no fine plate or cup, no piece of scarlet or any other cloth 
was left on the carpet—it had all been given away. I don’t believe that 
anyone ever saw such generous giving. No one had cause to complain 
and they said that there was no ruler or lord in the world more 
generous than Brunissen and Jaufre. They were happy that God had 
brought them together, and I don’t believe that there is so fine a couple 
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anywhere, in all the lands encircled by the sea, in all the lands where 
the sun shines. There is no lord in the whole world who could 
accomplish as much in all his life as Jaufre, the son of Dozon, did in 
such a short time. That was the subject of all the conversations in the 
palace. 

(10841) By then night had fallen, although the sounds of 
rejoicing could still be heard in the hall. Brunissen ordered the beds to 
be made at once so everyone could go and rest, for now it was time to 
sleep. The damsels rose and went into the chamber to prepare the beds 
and the knights retired to their lodgings. Only Melian and his followers 
remained in the hall. They went to sleep in the beds prepared for them 
there. 

(10855) Brunissen went into her private chamber; Jaufre 
followed her and they lay down together. Now Brunissen and Jaufre 
were together. Neither of them could really believe it, even when they 
were in bed together, that what they had desired so much had really 
happened. 

(10865) “My love,” said Jaufre to Brunissen, “now that I’m 
alone with you I know truly that I have what I wanted and wished for 
so much.” 

(10870) “My lord,” she answered, “may God give me good 
fortune, I’m sure I am twice as happy. My heart is full of joy, all for 
the love of you.” And so they lay together all that night, and there was 
nothing to trouble them or interrupt whatever they wanted to do. 

(10878) In the morning, they rose joyfully and peacefully at 
the break of day. Jaufre went at once to wake Melian and they went to 
hear mass. “Good God,” said Melian, “you’re up very early. You used 
to sleep much longer here! But J’m sure you won’t have any more 
problems about the birds singing in the garden. Last night they sang all 
night long so that no one would come to disturb you.” 

(10891) “You may joke if you please, Melian, but I’m sure 
that I’1l pay you back for it some day!” Then Melian put on his clothes 
and shoes and washed his hands and they both went to the church with 
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the other knights. Then Brunissen came with the ladies, and when they 
had entered the church, the service began. I do not believe that it would 
have been celebrated better if it had been Easter or Christmas, all for 
the honor of Brunissen and their lord. 

(10907) After the mass had been sung, they all left the church 
and went to the palace where they found an excellent meal prepared. 
As soon as they had washed their hands they all sat down quickly at the 
tables together. Let’s not make a long story of it, but there was chicken 
and capon and everything that anyone could want to eat. 

(10919) When they had finished, Melian rose to his feet and 
told Jaufre that he wanted to go to the castle where he kept the 
wounded Taulat prisoner. “Tomorrow is the first of the month and I 
have to whip him up the hill, just as he used to do to me.” 

(10927) “Then farewell!” said Jaufre. “But there is just one 
thing I would like to ask from you. For love of me, spare him, just this 
month,” and don’t do him any harm.” He begged him so insistently 
that he finally agreed. 

(10933) Then Melian gave the order to saddle up so he could 
go to the castle. At once the squires saddled all the horses and brought 
them to the knights and they mounted up once Melian had taken leave 
of Brunissen. Then they were on their way, and Jaufre stayed at 
Monbrun—you can see yourself how well it’s turned out for him! 

(10945) Now let us all pray together to Him who was born to 
save us all that He pardon, if such is His will, the one who began this 
romance. May He grant the one who finished it the power to live and 
act in this world in such a way as to lead to his salvation. Now 
everyone say, “Amen.” 

(10955) Now this good book is finished; thanks be to God 
forever. 


7° 10930 MS B, more optimistically or perhaps more revolted by Melian’s 
form of “justice,” extends this period of grace to two years. 


